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Fairfax Henry Wheelan, of San Francisco, lumber 
merchant, orator and public spirited citizen, was last 
week elected president of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, which embraces the retail lumber 
trade from the western Rockies to the Pacific and from 
the Canadian to the Mexican line. Its next annual meet- 
ing will be held on the 
grounds of the Pa- 
nama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, in 
San Francisco, where 
Mr. Wheelan was born 
fifty-five vears ago. His 
election enables a dis- 
tinguished citizen offi- 
cially to welcome the 
lumbermen of the 
world to the great ex- 
position that will 
celebrate an achieve- 
ment of the centuries. 











A MAN AND AN OCCASION. 


ca | The tower of the ad- 

— ministration building 

ation | pictured herewith typi- 
i} fies the splendid recep- 

“a i tion that will be ex- 
| tended by Mr. Wheelan 

Res i and his associates to 
i their lumber confreres. 
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“SHASTA” CALIFORNIA” 


Made in all sizes. 13 and 13% in. thick. Made inallsizes. 158 and 134 in. thick. 


“Weed Quality” Doors 


are made with a two-fold purpose—to sell and to give satisfaction. 
Both of these factors are important and absolutely indispensable 
to the greatest success in the sale of any product. That Weed 
doors do cofibine these essentials is what we want to prove to you. 


We Make Them in Their Entirety 


from the cutting of the tree, therefore have absolute supervision over all material 
that goes into them. When our final stamp of approval is placed on them they 
are really and truly ‘‘Weed Quality’? doors—uniform in quality and perfect in 
workmanship. The two designs shown above—made with 3-ply Rotary cut 
Laminated Veneered Yellow Pine Panels—have been unusually good sellers, 


Ask your jobber for quotation on WEED Sash 
and Doors and if he is unable to quote you, wire or 
write us and you will get the information promptly. 


Weed Lumber Co.), catiroria, 


Eastern Offices: 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Building. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 715 R. A. Lo ; 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885. COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden hed” 
R. A. TOOMBS, Fort Worth, Tex. 





Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed and inspect the largest manufac- 
tory of White Pine Sash, Doors and Box Shooks on the Globe. 
























of Our Rotary Veneer Cutters. 


Pacific Lumber Agency 








ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON. 





Exclusive Selling Agents :— 


WILLIPA HARBOR 








Willipa Lumber Co., . - . - - Raymond, Washington 
Columbia Box & Lumber Co.,- - - South Bend, Washington 
Quinalt Lumber Co, - - . - - Raymond, Washington 
Cram Lumber Co., - - - - - Raymond, Washington 
GRAYS HARBOR 
National Lumber & Mfg. Co., - - - Hoquiam, Washington 
S. E. Slade Lumber Co.,_- - : - Aberdeen, Washington 
American Mill Co., - - - - - Aberdeen, Washington 
A. J. West Lumber Co., - . - - Aberdeen, Washington 
Donovan Lumber Co., - - - - - Aberdeen, Washington 
Wilson Bros. & Co., - - - - Aberdeen, Washington 





— SPECIALIZING IN — 


Washington Spruce 











— AND — 
Old Growth Yellow Fir 
REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. Owens, - - - 727 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
T. P. White, : - - 1270 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIL 
M. W. Webb, - - - - - 663 Brandeis Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
S. B. Cogshall, - - - - - White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
R.H. Mishler, - - - - - 503 9th St., Sioux City, lowa 
Jim Gronen, : - - - . - - Fort Dodge, lowa 
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Send for Catalog illustrating the Mathews Labor-saving Gravity Conveyer for 
handling LUMBER, LATH, SHINGLES, DIMENSION STUFF, FLOORING, COOPERAGE 


STOCK, etc. Now in extensive use by manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 










Branch Factories: 
TORONTO, ONT. 
LONDON, ENG. 


Main Office & Factory: 


ELLWOOD CITY, 
PENN. 
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The Exponent of the American Lumber Industry. 
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THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
A Corporaiion Controlled by 
THE ESTATE OF JAMES ELLIOTT DEFEBAUGH 


E..H. Defebaugh 
N. G. Moore 
E. C. Hole 
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OFFICES: EIGHTH FLOOR, MANHATTAN BUILDING 
431 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, $43; CANADA, $6; IN THE 
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HE SAID SOMETHING. 


The retailers of Wisconsin showed splendid judg 
iment in asking R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
to tell their convention how the manufacturers of the 
sadger State are waging a consistent campaign 
against substitute materials and doing it in such way 
as to promote the retailers’ as well as the manufac- 
turers’ interests. Mr. Kellogg’s address, which ap- 
pears on page 46 of this issue, is a noteworthy addi- 
tion to the literature of forest products advertising. 
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The movement on behalf of wood against substitutes 
in uses to which wood is better adapted began with the 
jumber manufacturers, but now, while they were at first 
rather indifferent, the retailers have entered the cam- 
paign with enthusiasm and foree. In this and other 
lines they offer coéperation with the manufacturers and 
Wholesalers, as 1s shown by resolutions adopted by two 
retail conventions this week. What the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association said will be found on pages 
53 and 54 and the views of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association on page 44. 





THE CusToMS Department appears to be inclined to 
a rather ‘strict construction of the tariff provisions ad- 
mitting free Canadian lumber. Novelty sidings intended 
to give a shingled appearance to the outside walls of a 
house were recently assessed 15 percent ad valorem as 
‘‘manufactures of wood’’ instead of being given free 
entry. as ‘‘wood not further manufactured than sawed, 
planed, tongued or grooved.’’ 





THE BEST ROOF COVERING. 


When a man thinks of shingles he at once thinks of a 
lumber yard, but when he thinks of galvanized iron 
roofing he thinks of a hardwood store. Shingles are 
essentially a line distributed through retail lumber yards. 
The hardware store, paint store or general store may 
carry a stock of patent roofing, which also is easily 
handled by the mail order houses, but it is not so with 
shingles. The dealer in lumber and building material 
may be obliged to carry substitutes for shingles, but that 
is a trade he should not cultivate if he is eager for 
the permanency and steady profit of his business. He 
should be a promoter of the “use of shingles, for they 
constitute a roofing material in which he has no com- 
petitor. And in the ordinary community shingles can 
be honestly and strongly advocated. Unless there are 
special reasons why something else should be used in a 
yviven case the shingle of wood is the best roof covering 
that exists. 

os 


WHY NOT WAIT A WHILE? 


Yellow pine is on an upward trend. There has been 
an actual increase in price, difficult to measure in dollars 
vnd cents but fully apparent to a very close observer. 
The discussion of market conditions at New Orleans 
had the true ring of optimism, Conservative buyers 
have been sounding the market. General business has 
shown enough revival to insure an increase in demand. 
The market will work out its own salvation if manu- 
facturers will permit. 

Two clouds may appear to mar a clear sky, but they 
don’t necessarily mean rain. The failure of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to decide the eastern rate 
advance matter at this time is, from every standpoint, 
regrettable. The crop factor can not yet be determined. 
These two things are worrying too many yellow pine 
manufacturers. If public sentiment counts for anything 
the railroads will get what they seek, or something 
equivalent. Agricultural development in recent years 
has been such as to justify the presumption that crops 
will be reasonably good, and the presumption will hold 
until the contrary can be shown. 

Why anticipate remote possibilities of misfortune? 
Why try to overload the order file now? Why not call 
in a salesman or two and write the others to ‘‘go easy’’? 
Why: not wait a while and give the yellow pine market 
an opportunity to right itself? It will if given half a 
chance, 








IT ADVERTISES ITSELF. 


No other variety of paving material presents such 
obvious points of advantage as creosoted wood block 
when properly laid. It is especially unfortunate, 
therefore, that unscrupulous or careless contractors, 
evidencing the usual respect for a municipal job, fre- 
quently have prejudiced the public against wood block 
paving by their careless work and by the use of vari- 
ous undesirable fillers that in hot weather boil out 
and present a gummy surface. 

An example of the possibilities of wood block, prop- 
erly handled, is to be found in Bay City, Mich., where 
a long bridge, the plank floor of which long had been 
a source of annoyance to automobilists, was repaved 
with creosoted yellow pine blocks. The work was 
done under the personal supervision of Harry Garland, 
whose interest in this type of paving is due chiefly to 
the fact that he has developed a pioneer line of wood 
block machinery, and needless to say it was done right. 

Anyone who has driven an automobile knows the an- 
noyanee and discomfort involved in crossing a stretch 
of loose plank flooring. The vibration shakes every 
girder of the bridge and produces a noise that alone is 
sufficient to check any tendency toward speeding. 
But in the case of this bridge at Bay City, which is 
used almost daily by Walter Young, C. A. Bigelow, 
John Ross and a number of other well known lumber- 
men as well as a large number of local business men 
who drive their own ¢cars, it became apparent at once 
that with yellow pine block flooring there need be no 
speed limit, so far as the endurance of the bridge is 
concerned. 

That old familiar sign ‘‘$5 fine for driving faster 
than a walk’’ can be taken down in such cases, for 
the wood block: floor eliminates practically all vibra- 
tion, reducing wear and depreciation of the structure, 
and doing away with uncomfortable sensation sug- 
gesting that a perfectly sound ‘bridge ought to be con- 
demned as dangerous. Bay City has demonstrated that 
a well laid wood block bridge floor is a splendid adver- 
tisement for the wood block people. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITION | 


CHICAGO COLISEUM, APRIL 30, MAY 9 
NEW YORK, GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, MAY 21-38 | 
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BETTER MARKETING OF YELLOW PINE. 


That the lumber business was seriously depressed during the closing months 
of last year, and that a department of the business which especially suffered was 
that engaged in the manufacture and sale of southern pine, must of course be 
admitted. But it should also be admitted even by the most pessimistic that a 
distinct change has come over the yellow pine situation, and that there is now 
buoyancy where there was depression, and lively hope where there was doubt. 

The annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association at New 
Orleans last week very plainly showed the change in trade sentiment, and backed 
up the sentiment by facts as to current conditions that were developed in the 
meeting and outside of it. The general business of the country is rapidly 
improving, and with it lumber, yellow pine lumber especially, is experiencing 
an increase in demand and advancing values. Prices are not yet where they 
should be, but they are distinctly better than a short time ago, while the 
improvement promises to continue steadily until the industry shall again be 
upon a reasonably profitable basis. 

Yellow pine is a great wood, great not merely in the volume of its production 
and its influence upon the general lumber markets of the country but great in 
its utilities. Yet it is weak in that the manufacturing capacity is so great and 
the supply of timber, waning though it may be, is still so ample and so accessible 
that it is very easy to beat down a rising demand with the club of overproduction; 
and it is weak also in its too easy ability to meet any demand with a higher 
average of quality than is needed for the average demand, thus tending to waste. 

The New Orleans meeting, feeling rather than expressing these facts, devoted 
much attention to the closer utilization of the timber and to a more careful 
marketing of the product. Since the yellow pine output is so large and the value 
of stumpage is increasing less rapidly year by year, the margin between cost 
and realized sale value needs to be carefully supported. Equivalent to an 
advance in value is the marketing of material that has hitherto gone to waste. 
It is for this reason that yellow pine manufacturers are giving thought, as never 
before, to closer utilization. One of the leading manufacturing concerns is now 
producing 800,000 feet a month, at a profit of $5 a thousand, from material that 
& year ago went into the burners. This has been done by carefully studying the 
markets and the demands of specialty consumers and meeting their requirements 
by working up slabs and edgings. 

The utilization of woods waste does not as yet seriously interest many southern 
operators, but still waste is a thing they see from day to day and appreciate the 
importance of, and along that line promise to be the chief gains of the near 
future. The meeting was also strong along the line of better salesmanship and 
better principles of marketing. The association purposes to stand-for putting 
each kind of yellow pine and each grade to its proper use; for an exact filling 
of orders; for such honest and open methods as will give southern pine a still 
higher standing. Influences and policies were given at that meeting a start that 
will be of inestimable value in the future of the yellow pine industry. 





THE CANAL AND MONOPOLY. 


A short time ago a letter of President Wilson regarding the amendment of the 
Panama bill so as to abolish the exemption from tolls of the coastwise trade 
stated that this exemption was in the interest of ‘‘a monopoly.’’ The monopoly 
referred to was not mentioned by name or described, and those familiar with 
the coastwise trade were at a loss to understand what was meant—what monopoly 
could be benefited by free passage of vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
through the canal. The most plausible explanation seemed at the time to be that 
the President referred to the alleged ‘‘shipbuyilding trust,’’ for the coastwise 
exemption will undoubtedly result in a great -and legitimate extension of our 
merchant marine engaged in the coastwise trade, and since vessels engaged in 
that business must be built in the United States the shipbuilders will of course 
be benefited. That there is any combination or monopoly in shipbuilding is some- 
times charged, though we are not aware that it has been proved. Even so, an 
incidental though great benefit to a shipbuilding trust, if such exist, should not 
forestall the enormous benefit to American domestic commerce and to the people 
of the country that would result from the disputed clause. 

This week, however, the Chicago Tribune, which, while not a Democratic organ 
has in the main supported President Wilson, defines the ‘‘trust’’ that is to be 
benefited by the free passage of coastwise shipping. The Tribune said: ‘‘ If the 
defenders of the exemption have courage to defend it for what it is and not 
what it is represented as, let them propose a subsidy for the coastwise shipping 
trust and defend it.’’ Perhaps this alleged coastwise ‘‘shipping trust’? was what 
was meant by the President’s words—a monopoly. 

To those familiar with the coastwise trade nothing is more ridiculous than to 
imagine a monopoly or effective trust in coastwise shipping. The ports are open 
and free, the broad ocean is free, and anyone who wishes and has the price can 
build a ship, big or little, and operate it as well as can the most powerful ship- 
ping combination. An obstacle to successful operation of independent carriers is 
a possible monopoly of wharf facilities, but the ports are busy providing public 
wharves not capable of monopoly and doing so for the express purpose of giving 
the independent, uncontrolled ship its needed facilities. 

Another bugbear—for it is hardly a distinct menace, at least so far as the 
lumber business is concerned—is the repressive competition of coastwise steamship 
lines that act in accord with certain railroads or groups of railroads and thus 
secure control of an undue part of the miscellaneous and package freight. 

A wholly imaginary obstacle is the assumed control of intercoastal business 
through the canal by lines owned or controlled by the railroads. 

Many of the objections to the free coastwise provisions of the Panama bill, 
other than that arising from an interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, are 
answered by a careful perusal of the act governing the canal. In regard to the 
use of the canal by vessels controlled by the railroads the bill is very specific. 
Section 11, amending the act to regulate commerce (the. interstate commerce 
law), provides as follows: 


From and after the first day of July, nineteen hundred and fourteen, it shall be 





unlawful for any railroad company or other common carrier subject to the Act t 
regulate commerce to own, lease, operate, control, or have any interest whatsoeve, 
(by stock ownership or otherwise, either directly, indirectly, through any holding 
company, or by stockholders or directors in common, or any other manner) in any 
common carrier by water operated through the Panama Canal or elsewhere wit! 
which said railroad or any vessel carrying freight or passengers upon said wat: 
route or elsewhere with which said railroad or other carrier aforesaid does or ma 
compete for traffic; and in case of the violation of this provision each day in whic} 
such violation continues shall be deemed a separate offense. 

It is under this clause that the Interstate Commerce Commission is now givin, 
hearings ‘on the question as to whether railroads shall be compelled to sever thei 
connections with steamer lines on the Great Lakes and on the Atlantic coast, fo 
Section 11 goes on to confer jurisdiction on the commission to determine ques 
tions of fact as to the competition on the application of any railroad company 
or other carrier, and may on its own motion ‘or on application determine thes: 
questions, and if it shall be of the opinion that any such existing specified 
service other than through the Panama Canal is in the interest of the publie and 
will not prevent or reduce competition it may extend the time during which 
such service by water may continue to be operated beyond July 1, 1914, when 
the act goes into effect. The section also provides that no vessel engaged i: 
either coastwise or foreign trade of the United States shall use the canal if it 
is owned, chartered, operated or controlled by any person or company violating 
the Sherman law. 

The bill further goes on to say that 

When property may be or is transported from point to point in the United State 
by rail and water through the Panama Canal or otherwise * * * the Interstat. 
Commerce Commission shall have jurisdiction of such transportation and of th 
carriers, both by rail and water * * * in the following particulars: * * * 

(a) To establish physical connection between the lines of the rail carrier and th 
dock of the water carrier * * *, The commission shall have full authority t 
determine the terms and conditions upon which these connecting tracks when cor 
structed shall be operated * * *. 

(b) To establish through routes and maximum joint rates between such rail anc 
water lines. 

(c) To establish maximum proportional rates by rail to and from the ports to 
which the traffic is brought or from which it is taken by the water carrier, and 
to determine to what traffic and in connection with what vessels and upon whit 
terms and conditions such rates shall apply * * *. 

Evidently under these various provisions there is ample safeguard against an) 
monopoly being unduly favored by the free coastwise clause. That clause is 
found in one brief sentence, in Section 5 of the bill, which gives the President 
authority to prescribe the tolls. It reads: ‘‘No tolls shall be levied upon vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade of the United States.’’ 

Because of an investigation carried on by a committee of the House of Rep 
resentatives as to combinations in the shipping business, and because in the past 
there seem to have been mutually favorable arrangements between certain rail 
roads and certain vessel lines, the notion seems to have gained wide credenc: 
that coastwise business is fully and largely monopolized. Yet in 1912 the total 
number of vessels making up the merchant marine of the United States (see 
Statistical Abstract of United States, 1912, pages 349 and 350) was 26,528, with 
a total tonnage of 7,714,183 gross tons. The tonnage engaged in the coastwis« 
trade, excluding that engaged in the fisheries, was 6,737,046 gross tons. Owned 
on the Atlantic and Gulf were 3,633,466 gross tons, and on the Pacifie coast 
984,813 gross tons. 

The few score or few hundred vessels that might be assumed to be in some 
kind of combination should not be allowed to offset the thousands of privately 
owned and independently operated vessels such as are used in the lumber trade 
and that might be used in the transportation of the fundamental heavy commodi- 
ties on either coast. 

The manufacturers, miners and merchants of the United States should he: 
permitted to build and operate their own vessels as tliey do now in such enormous 
numbers, with the advantage of free use of the Panama Canal. The result can 
be naught but beneficial, not only to these independent private owners but to the 
country at large. The objectors on the ground of monopoly or special privilege 
are misled by the railroads and other special interests that did not wish this 
great regulator of freight rates and this upbuilder of the merchant marine of 
the United States ever to exist, nor now to be opened on such terms as will 
accomplish its full purpose. 





NEEDED CHANGE IN PROPOSED LAW. 


The retail merchant interests of the country, headed by representatives of 
retail lumbermen, which appeared before the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives recently had a definite proposition to make as to an addition 
to the proposed antitrust bill No. 1, which bill defines what constitutes violations 
of the Sherman antitrust law. The addition to the bill proposed was as follows: 

And provided further, That it shall not be deemed an attempt to monopolize or to 
restrain commerce among the several States to disseminate, through trade associa- 
tions or otherwise, truthful information as to the methods, practices or policies of 
persons, firms or corporations engaged in commerce among the several States or 
with foreign nations. 

This is a provision to which it would seem no reasonable objection could be 
made and which would enable trade associations to perform a very necessary 
function without coming in conflict with the statutes. In order that those con- 
cerned may be able to impress their views in the direction in which they will 
be most effective we give the membership of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House as follows: 

Henry D. Clayton, of Alabama. 
Edwin Y. Webb, of North Carolina. 
Charles C. Carlin, of Virginia. 
John C. Floyd, of Arkansas. 
Robert Y. Thomas, jr., of Kentucky 
H. Garland Dupre, of Louisiana. 
Walter I. McCoy, of New Jersey. 
Daniel J. McGillicuddy, of Maine. 
Jack Beall, of Texas. 

Joseph Taggart, of Kansas. 

Louis FitzHenry, of Illinois. 

The retailers also proposed a very brief addition to the bill authorizing a 
trade commission. The duty- of the proposed commission will be to investigate 


John F. Carew, of New York. 

John B. Peterson, of Indiana. 

John J. Mitchell, of Massachusetts. 
Andrew J. Volstead, of Minnesota. 
John M. Nelson, of Wisconsin. 

Dick T. Morgan, of Oklahoma. 
Henry G. Danforth, of New York. 
L. C. Dyer, of Missouri. 

George S. Graham, of Pennsylvania, 
Walter M. Chandler, of New York. 
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corporations doing an interstate or foreign business, and the lumbermen 
oposed to insert before the word ‘‘corporations’’ the words ‘‘all merchants’ 
ide associations and,’’ thus bringing trade associations of all sorts under the 
rview of the commission and securing the advantages, if any, to be derived 
om the operations of that body, which is expected to lend assistance to business 
terests in conducting their affairs in accordance with the law. The addition 
these words would give associations the same assurance of legality in their 
licies and methods that corporations have been demanding, and thereby do 
vay with the uncertainties of the law as it has hitherto stood. 


DIRECTORATES BILL AND TRADE EXPANSION. 


One of the ‘‘five brother’? antitrust bills, which has been tentatively prepared for 





troduction and is now under discussion, prohibits interlocking directorates. In 
‘s present form Section 4 of this bill provides that if any two or more corporations 

gaged in whole or in part in interstate or foreign commerce have a common 

rector or directors that fact shall be conclusive evidence that there exists no real 
mpetition between such corporations; and if they ‘‘shall have been theretofore, 
are, or shall have been, by virtue of their business, or location of their operation, 

‘tural competitors, such elimination of competition thus conclusively presumed 
’? in restraint of commerce. : 

The saving clause in this bill is found in the words printed in italies, but at the 
lest they are ambiguous. Undoubtedly before the bill is introduced the wording 
will be elarified, but if the bill should finally prohibit interlocking directorates ab- 
solutely, without regard to the origin of the corporations concerned or their purpose, 

tremendous injustice would be done to many lumber corporations and presumably, 
tvo, to other lines of business. 

There is a vast difference between a control of two or more corporations that are 
brought about by consolidation of previous existing and competitive concerns and 
one that is naturally an expansion of a single business. 
most affiliated lumber corporations. 


The latter is the case with 


A lumber manufacturing business is established, and is owned and operated by a 
corporation. 
ness. 


In the course of time it is desirable and is desired to enlarge the busi 
It may not be practicable, perhaps because of the lack of additional supplies 
of timber convenient to the old plant, to enlarge the operation of that plant. 
Therefore another tract of timber is bought, more or less distant from the original 
timber, and, for convenience and the sake of good business management, a new co: 
poration is formed to operate it. 
also the owners of the new. 


Necessarily the owners of the old business are 
The officers may be, and usually are, the same. 

There is no menace to the public unless the mere fact of enlargement be a menace. 
No one is deceived; no one is injured. It is a mere question of business policy 
whether it is better to handle scattered operations under one corporate name and 
management or under different corporate forms. The latter, as said before, usually 
In a few cases in the lumber in 
dustry combinations have been made of previously existing corporations, but such is 
not the rule. 


is from a business standpoint the proper way. 


A Jaw that when enacted would not recognize ordinary business pro 
cedure would be unreasonable and dangerous in the throttling of business enterprise. 

This is a subject that has engaged the attention of lumber manufacturers within 
the last week or two, and on page 32 will be found a report from Washington 
regarding the presence, in the capital of certain representatives of the lumber in 
dustry and the arguments they presented to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not anticipate that in the final framing of this 
bill an unreasonable interpretation of such business procedure will be tmade. It 
believes that legitimate business methods that are not equivocal in their character 
will be recognized and supported; yet it is always possible that in view of the ap- 
parent prejudice against corporations in Congress a wrong turn may be given toa * 
matter that is now in the balance. Therefore, lumbermen generally who are inter 
ested in corporations engaged in interstate trade should see to it that their repre 
sentatives in Congress and the members of the committees in charge of these bills’ 
should correctly understand the situation and not be so misled as to render ille qr’ 
the ordinary and necessary forms of business development. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER ‘TRADE CONDITIONS. 


During the last week a winter that has been almost uniformly mild was broken 
by a sudden change to a temperature hanging around zero for several days. Cold 
weather and snow, whenever they may come, appear to check country yard buying. 
Hence in some centers at least the spring-like buying that had been noted suffered 
a slight setback during the cold spell. Considerable hope had been developed 
throughout the lumber industry that the rate increase asked for by the railroads 
would be granted at least in part. In that case railroad buying was expected 
to be somewhat enlivened owing to the enlarged revenue that would be available 
for betterments, extensions and repairs. Still the further suspensions of these 
proposed advances until September has had no appreciable effect upon the market. 
Railroads are all buying in a somewhat leisurely fashion that would seem to 
indicate that whether they are granted the increases they ask for or not they 
are fairly sure of receiving substantial justice from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the prevalent public sentiment is so obviously favorable that 
something like liberality is to be expected. Reports regarding building operations, 
while they show some falling off in construction work in the larger centers where 
activity in that line has been remarkable in recent years, indicate moderately 
increased activity in many sections that for considerable periods have been 
decidedly quiet. 


* x 


Conditions at the centers of production are substantially in all sections favor- 
able both in the woods and at the mills. Yet the millmen appear to be skeptical 
of any signs of expansion that in former years often would have been sufficient 
to stimulate production to a degree that would bode ill to prices and other trade 
conditions. Irom all sections come reports of an inclination to ‘‘sit tight’’ so 
far as production is concerned, the belief being that conditions generally are on 
a steady upward trend that will in due course bring normal demand at prices 
commensurate with costs, and that will give a stability to trade that will be as 
welcome to the retailing and consuming branches of the trade as to the manu- 
facturers. 


* + 7 


From yellow pine producing and distributing centers come reports that that 
widely used wood is steadily increasing its flow out through its regular channels. 
Production is going on steadily, though at a conservative rate, and millmen are 
now and then adding 50 cents or a dollar to prices at the same time that 
they are showing little disposition to obligate themselves to deliver large quan- 
tities in the distant future at present prices. The buyers in all branches of the 
consuming and distributing trade offer little objection to moderate advances on 
good stock when they are convinced that early reductions are unlikely, and there 
is much in the present situation to warrant the belief that all early changes 
are likely to be increases rather than reductions in prices, Export trade is 
showing some signs of activity after a considerable period of dullness. Ocean 
freight rates are reported somewhat easier. 


* * * 


Heavy snows in the Pacific Northwest have to some extent delayed preparations 
that were under way for resuming woods work, but some of the logging crews 
are already at work and operations may soon be expected to resume their normal 
activity. Millmen generally are in a hopeful frame of mind, demand is strength- 
ening, and there is no disposition on the part of producers to load up on orders at 
present prices. More of the Northwest Coast product has been going to foreign 
ports, until that trade may be said to be almost normal. From California’s 
metropolis comes the report that continued rain has encouraged agricultural 
sections of the State and demand from country yards is bound to be excellent 
when it once sets in in earnest. The ground has been saturated with moisture 
and unless all signs fail California is to have one of its largest harvests in 1914. 


* * * 


Improvement is manifested in practically all channels in which Northwest Coast 
products flow and if this improvement continues as it is generally expected to 
business soon will be on a better basis than for a long time. Yet with the stiff- 
ening of demand and the increase in the number of inquiries there is no tendency 
to increase output in advance of actual needs for orders in hand. 


* * * 


Hardwood trade in all sections has sustained its customarily even course with 
little variation in price or demand. Prices can not be called altogether satisfac- 
tory, yet a slight tendency toward improvement is encouraging millmen to main- 
tain production at a normal rate. Manufacturing consumers, such as the furniture 





and implement trade, are coming into the market for moderate requirements. 
They also show some signs of getting ready for more liberal buying. Heavy snows 
in some hardwood sections have delayed movement of stoeks, but no serious 
shortages of logs at mills or stocks in wholesale yards are reported. 


* * * 


Logging in the northern pine woods has been going forward rapidly under very 
favorable conditions. From Duluth comes the report of a contract sale ef 15,000,000 
feet of No, 3 common and better, the largest deal announced for several weeks. 
This lumber goes to the Boston market. Lower grades are said to be in good 
demand, and a sale of mixed lumber for the car trade during the week called for 
800,000 feet. There is no excess of northern pine stocks, dimension being the only 
item that appears to be adequate for the probable demand. Preparations already 
under way for spring building are expected to give an activity to the spring trade 
that will insure an agreeable change from the dullness that has lately prevailed. 
Yards have been buying in a small way but they are not showing any disposition 
to put in the full stocks they may expect to need when the spring trade sets in. 


+ * 


Judged Ly the number of inquiries that are coming into the market, the North 
Carolina pine trade is on the point of moving a larger volume of stock than at any 
recent period. In much of the territory where this wood finds a market: spring 
weather already prevails and building operations are in progress. The outlook 
in the building trade, in fact, is exceedingly good, and if all signs prove true that 
trade is going to make heavy requisitions upon the North Carolina pine market 
during the early spring and summer. So far as prices are concerned, reports 
indicate the same firmness that has prevailed almost without exception for many 
weeks. Notwithstanding the fact that the situation has shown slight variations 
from week to week, prices have been so well maintained that the slightest enlarge- 
ment of demand for any single item has resulted in a rise in the price of it. 


* * ” 


Cypress trade is maintaining an even course with respect to both price and 
demand. Tendencies toward a weakening in price, if they have been noted ocea- 
sionally in recent weeks, are less numerous at present.:: Buying by country yards 
has not yet set in for the spring season, yet there is apparent an increase in the 
call from that direction with indications of greater demands later. Though from 
one or two distributing centers reports are not altogether encouraging, the general 
tone of the cypress market is good and the outlook encouraging. 


* * * 


In the western pine country orders placed during January show a substantial 
increase as compared with the same period of 1913. Mild weather recently has 
interfered somewhat with logging operations, but at the close of the week a drop 
in temperature has made woods conditions ideal for log hauling, which now is 
going forward rapidly. Some of the larger western pine mills expected to start 
on the 20th, and other mills that now are undergoing repairs soon will be ready to 
start up. : 

* a * 


In the face of a demand that can hardly be called anything but light prices on 
redwood are being raised by some producers from 50 cents to $1.50 on various 
items. Mills report light stocks, and demand for export and for redwodd ties 
excellent, The domestic outlook also is good and where there is cutting of prices 
it is due to competition between mills producing redwood. . 


* * * 


Demand in most markets that use hemlock in large quantities is good, and if the 
future brings forth anything like what it appears to have in store the light stocks 
of hemlock at producing points will fall short of requirements. Reports from 
Boston are not encouraging. Yard buying was but just opening up when the 
mercury took a sudden and big drop below anything known at the Hub for almost 
a score of years. The result was that yard demand stopped with a thud. Still 
hemlock boards are moving slowly in that market, and it may be fairly expected 
that when springlike weather returns yard and other buying will be resumed. 


* * * 


Practically the same experience that overtook the hemlock market befell that of 
eastern spruce. But this wood can not be said to suffer from any serious weakness 
in price. The supply is such that there is little likelihood of anything like over- 
production at the mills or undue rushing of stocks to an unwilling market. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Lieut. Towers, a navy aviator, at Pensacola, Fla., Feb- 

ruary 11 demonstrated the fact that submarine mines 

planted in harbors are discoverable from aeroplanes at a 

hight of 1,500 feet. 

A recent Census report shews that the general death rate 
of the United States in 1913 was 13.8 per thousand of 
estimated population in the registration States and cities. 
Of the eighteen registration States, Maryland with 16.3 per 
thousand showed the highest rate and Minnesota with 10.7 
the lowest 

The report on agriculture for 1913 made by the Bureau 
of Census February 14 shows that Illinois leads with a 
total valuation for all farm crops of $372,000,000; Iowa, 
second, with $315,000,000; Texas, $298,000,000; Ohio, 
$230,000,000 ; Missouri, $221,000,- 
000; Kansas, $215,000,000; New York, $209,000,000 and 
Indiana $204,000,000 


Georgia, $227,000,000 ; 


Judge Warren Williams at Los Angeles, Cal., February 
11 decided that a motion picture scenario has no value and 
that therefore a person who converted the photo play script 
of another to his own use committed no erfme, 

J. D. Callery, president of the Pittsburgh Railway Com- 
pany, announced February 11 that the corporation had taken 
out a blanket life insurance policy covering every em- 
ployee from president to office boy who has been in the 
maintenance of way, barns and shons, overhead lines and 
substations departments for more than a year. 





In a recent ruling the Post Office Department bars infants 
from the provision of the parcel post. 

Fully 10,000 visitors are expected to attend the Amer- 
ican centennial celebration of Norway's independence which 
will be held at Minneapolis from May 16 to 18. "The Nor- 
wegian Government will send a representative. 

The Fabre line steamship Roma bound from Marseilles 
for Providence and New York which went ashore with 
more than 500 persons on board en No Man’s land, an 
island off Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., was floated and ar- 
rived at Providence February 17. 

Seeretary Daniels February 12 ordered the battleship 
Ohio from Vera Cruz and the transport Hancock from 
Culebra, Porto Rico, to New Orleans in time for the Mardi 
Gras. 

Lieut. J. McMurray, of the United States naval avia- 
tion corps, stationed at Pensacola, was killed February 16 
when his machine plunged 800 feet into Pensacola Bay. 

A $500 entrance fee and formal application for partici- 
pation in the Daily Mail competition for the first suc- 
cessful flight across the Atlantic in an air craft was cabled 
February 13 by the Aero Club of America to the Royal 
Aero Club of Great Britain in behalf of the hydroaero- 
plane now building for Rodman Wanamaker. 

After investigation of conditions within the American 
Salvation Army, and its methods of operation, immigra- 
tion authorities February 11 ordered Colonel Cooper, head 
of the organization in Detroit, to be deported as an unde- 
sirable alien. He came to Detroit from Canada. 

Maximo Castillo, the Mexican bandit, charged with respon- 
sibility for the Cumbre tunnel disaster, in which seventeen 
Americans and forty-one others lost their lives, was cap- 
tured thirty-eight miles south of Hachita, N. M., February 
17 by American troops. 

Building of the Pullman Free School of Manual Train- 
ing at Pullman, Ili., will probably be started this summer 
with the $1,200,000 left by George M. Pullman for that 
purpose. The sum has grown to approximately $3,000,000. 
The school which will be open to all children of persons 
living or employed in Pullman will start with seven de- 
partments: Cabinet making, carpentry, pattern making, 
blacksmithing, foundry work and machine and tool making. 


Capt. J. Campbell Besley, an English explorer, who ar- 
rived at New York February 17 from South America, told 
of the discovery of three Inca cities, abandoned 10,000 or 
20,000 years ago, in his voyage through a hitherto prac- 
tically unexplored region of the Andes and the headwaters 
of the Amazon. 

The world’s record for wall-sealing was broken at Bal- 
timore February 14 by the team of Company K, Fifth reg- 
iment, Maryland National Guard, who mounted the wall 
and passed the finish line in 40 seconds flat. 

The woman suffrage bill was defeated in the Maryland 
house of delegaves February 18 by a vote of 60 to 34. 


The $i0,0C00 memorial erected by the State of Missouri 
to the memory of Samuel I. Clemens (Mark Twain) in 
Riverview Park, Hannibal, will be dedicated in the spring. 


Resolutions asking for the independence of the Philip- 
pines, under the protectorate of the United States, were 
adcpted February 13 at a meeting of the Progressist party 
at Manila. The resolutions added that the protectorate of 
the United States should continue until the islands pos- 
sessed forces strong enough to repel any aggression. 

Wireless press messages between the United States and 
Germany were exchanged for the first time February 12. 


Washington. 


Secretary Bryan has notified the American minister at 
Lima to recognize the provisional government of Peru on be- 
half of the United States. This action ,Wwas taken upon 
the application of the Peruvian legation at Washington. 

Secretary Bryan and Dr. Paul Ritter, the minister from 
Switzerland, February 138 signed a _ treaty binding the 
United States and Switzerland to submit to arbitration for 
at least one year all questions between the two nations 
which can not be settled by diplomacy. It is the eleventh 
of the peace treaties signed by Secretary Bryan with for- 
eign nations. 

Predictions of the fiercest revolution the world ever has 
known if the British Government approves the Hindu ex- 
clusion policies of its colonies, were made February 13 be- 
fore the House immigration committee by Dr. Sudhindra 
Bose, a professor in the University of Iowa, during an 
argument in which he contended that Hindus were an 
Aryan people, entitled to naturalization here. 

A bill providing that the marriage of a homestead en- 
tryman to a homestead entrywoman shall not impair the 
right of either to a patent, after compliance with the law 
for one year, was passed by the House February 16> 

The House of Representatives February 16 passed the 
Senate bill providing for an appropriation of $500,000 to 
fight hog cholera and a horse disease called dourine. 

The Federal industrial relations commission in its in- 
vestigation of the labor situation will endeavor to bring 
about codperation of the large industrial concerns of the 
country to provide continuous employment for their help. 

Iiearings began February 17 before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the application of the Pennsylvania 
railroad and the Northern Central Railway for relief from 
the eperation of that provision of the Panama Canal act 
which requires interstate railroads to divest themselves of 
ownership or control of steamship and other water lines 
before July 1, 1914. 

Henry Clay Hall, of Colorado Springs, Colo., has been 
nominated by President Wilson to fill one of the vacancies 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Senate February 13 passed a bill creating the grade 
of vice admiral of the navy and providing for the appoint- 
ment of six vice admirals. 

sefore the House Committee on Immigration, Anthony 
Caminetti, commissioner general of immigration, February 
13 openly denounced the Japanese by name and insisted 
that “all Asiatics, including Hindus, were a menace to the 
country.” 

Augustus Octavius Bacon, United States senator froin 
Georgia for nearly nineteen years and chairman of the 
foreign relations committee since the ascendency of the 
Democratic party, died at Washington February 14. He 
was the first United States senator elected by direct vote 
of the people under the seventeenth constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Simple ceremonies marked the breaking of the ground at 
Washington on the banks of the Potomac River for the 
$2,000,000 marble memorial of the nation to Abraham Lin- 
coln February 12, the 105th anniversary of Lincoln’s birth. 

To further its scope and efficiency, Julia C. Lathrop. chief 
of the children’s bureau, in its first annual report to the 
secretary of labor, asks that the staff of assistants be in- 
creased from 15 to 76 and that an appropriation of $164,- 
640 be made for salaries and expenses. 

Fines collected from sailors for petty offenses hereafter 
will be placed in a distinct -fund by the Navy Department 
and returned to those who later receive honorable dis- 
charges. 

Secretary Lane, of the Department of the Interior, has 
sent letters to governors of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming proposing a conference in the near 
future on the general situation in the West with regard 
to irrigation development. 

Negotiations are in progress between the United States 
and Japan for the settlement of the disputes in which the 
two countries are involved. 


In a letter to W. W. Prescott, editor of the Protestant 
Magazine, published at Washington, President Wilson de- 
nied that his correspondence is handled with religious preju- 
dice by his secretary, Joseph P. Tumulty. 

The Senate committee February 13 reported an amend- 
ment to the $310,000.000 postoffice appropriation bill to 
prevent further changes in rates or extension of the parcel 
post without Congressional action. 


In the hope of encouraging enlistments in the National 
Guard, Postmaster General Burleson February 14 issued an 
order granting leave of absence, without pay, in addition 
to their regular paid vacations to postal employees who 
need the time for military duty. 

By a vote of 230 to 87 the House February 18 passed 
the administration Alaskan railroad bill authorizing the 
President to construct a $35,000,000 railroad from Alaska’s 
coast to its great coal fields. A similar measure already 
has passed the Senate. 


FOREIGN. 


Prof. Ernst Schweninger, of Munich, in an article for 
German paper says the radium cure for cancer {8s a “gi- 
gantic swindle.” 


Viscount Siuzo Aoki, former Japanese ambassador to the 
United States, died at Tokio February 16. 

Alphonse Bertillon, originator of the system of crim 
inal identification which made him famous, died at Paris 
February 138 in his sixty-first year. This measurement sys 
tem was adopted by the police department of the United 
States and over most of the civilized world. 

Sulgrave Manor, Northants, the old English home of th« 
Washingtons, has been bought for $42,000 by the British 
committee fer the celebration of the centenary of peac 
between England and the United States. It has been an 
nounced that a sum of $250,000 was still required for the 
completion of the centenary fund for carrying out the Brit 
ish program for the celebration. 


The total debt of all nations of the world in 1912 was 
$42,960,000,000, compared with about $7,000,000 a century 
ago, according to a repert of the Bureau of Universal 
Statistics at Antwerp. Of this total public indebtedness 
$32,000,000 is charged against Europe. The population of 
the world is now about 1,900,000,000, an increase of 140, 
000,000 in the last four years. The world’s commerce 
now amounts to $40,600,000,000 and is carried on by 55, 
$02 sailing ships and 47,714 steamers. 


Under the terms cf a collective note of the great powers 
presented to the Greek Government, Greece will retain all 
the Acgean islands except three small islands of Tenedos, 
Imbros and Castellorizzo which will be given back to the 
Turkish Government. 

The total immigration to Canada during the first ten 
months, April to January, of the current fiscal year, was 
356,430, made up of 135,179 British, 93,989 Americans and 
127,313 from all other countries. 

Sir Stuart Montagu Samuel, radical member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament from Whitechapel, was ordered by the king's 
bench court to pay a penalty of $65,000 because he voted 
in the House of Commons while his firm held a contract 
with the British Government. 

Premier Asquith in the House of Commons February 12 
said the British Government had reconsidered its refusal 
to participate in the Panama-Pacific International Expo 
sition at San Francisco in 1915 but was unable to modify 
its decision. 

If affairs of state permit King Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
will visit the United States at an early date. He will be 
accompanied by Queen Eleanore and their daughter, the 
Princess Eudoxia. 

To test a parachute of his own invention, Jean Orz 
ascended at Juvisy, France, February 12 in an aeroplane 
piloted by Alfred Lemoine to a hight of 600 fect and 
launched himself overboard. The parachute worked per- 
fectly and Orz descended gently to earth in thirty-nine 
seconds. 

Prince William of Weid left Berlin February 17 for 
London and Paris to pay his respects to King George of 
England and President Poincare of France before assum- 
ing the sovereignty of Albania. 

According to the annual summary of Lloyd's Register of 
Shipping at London during the year 1,930 vessels, including 
warships, totaling 4,009,791 tons, were completed in the 
shipyards of the different countries, and of this total 
Great Britain built 737 vessels with a tonnage of 2.203,529 
tons. 

The refusal of the Japanese Diet to pass a vote of want 
of confidence in the Government in connection with the 
naval graft charges resulted February 10 in rioting by the 
people, who attacked the Government buildings. 

Announcement was made at London February 12 that 
the Prinée of Wales’ will visit the United States in 1915 
and probably will attend the Panama-Pacifie International 
Exposition. He will also make a tour of the British 
empire that year. 

Dr. Knut Hammarskhoeld at the request of King Gustave 
of Sweden has formed a new cabinet in which he will be 
premice and minister of war. 

The German newspaper, the Berliner Lokal Anzeiger, re- 
cently awarded prizes to eight persons who agreed on 
the following as the chief wonders of the twentieth cen- 
tury: Wireless telegraphy, the Panama Canal, the dirigible 
airship, the flying machine, radium, the cinematograph and 
the steamship Jmperator. 

Oscar Mathieson, Norwegian champion, won the skating 
championship of the world at the international meeting 
held at Frogner, near Christiana, Norway, February 14 
and 15. 

French army experts are experimenting with a new 
monoplane which is protected with armor plates and carries 
a quick firing machine gun. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company, of England, has 
appointed Henry Thornton, an American, as general man- 
ager of the road, in order to bring its system thoroughly up 
to date. 
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The degree of reaction from the optimism and con- 

dence that characterized reports from banking and 
husiness centers, in January, last week indicated in 
this department but scarcely acknowledged by review- 
ers generally, was plainly admitted at the end of last 
week. Several causes have contributed to this change 
of sentiment and actual condition. The great storm 
period, accompanied by a heavy fall of snow, extend- 
ing from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantie sea- 
hoard and covering fully half of the country east of 
the continental divide, evidently has had the effect to 
hamper business and transportation and put a damper 
on such enterprises as had been started during an 
extraordinarily mild January. But recovery would 
ordinarily be rapid from storm conditions barring 
other causes for caution, hesitancy and delay. But 
there are such causes. Banking and financial circles 
begin to realize that the new Federal reserve svstem, 
aus a banking basis, is not to be installed and put 
into operation for six months, and probably a longer 
period, so that the beneficial effects of the new law 
thus far have been merely sentimental, while the 
causes of the existing hesitancy in investment and 
business must continue until the good effects of the 
Iederal reserve system shall have been experienced. 
Moreover, the extent of the good effects is to be deter- 
mined by experiment and not by preéxperimental 
theory. Thus apparently the business of the country 
will have to proceed, or revive if maybe, in the spring 
and early summer, on the basis of the present mone- 
tary situation. It is true that conditions and resources 
hold much that is favorable to a heavy movement of 
commodities during the succeeding months, and the 
ease in money is favorable to the invigoration of 
trade to the extent that demand may develop. The 
‘*store’’ merchandise lines have no oversupply among 
dealers either in a wholesale or retail way, as is 
shown by the tendeney to buy only for immediate 
needs. But even that conservative manner of doing 
business induces a heavy aggregate movement of 
goods. Real winter conditions at the beginning of 
February have stimulated the demand for heavy 
weight apparel as well as footwear. They also have 
called for an increased amount of fuel. Thus retailers 
throughout the larger part of the country will be able 
to clear off stocks that had hung heavy on their hands 
through a mild December and January. 


x * * 


In the industries the most notable and long looked 
for gain in the iron and steel demand has been shown 
distinctly since the beginning of February, following 
some improvement in December and January. There 
was a considerable increase of unfilled tonnage in 
January, and February business has shown positive 
increase, though not so much as to excite jubilation, 
since it is still spotty and prices can be held only by 
strenuous insistence in order to prevent the tendency 
of some manufacturers to yield to the importunities 
of buyers for minimum prices. Besides, confidence is 
not easily maintained, because reports are so con- 
flicting. The-buying of pig iron up to the end of 
last week had fallen off to a pronounced degree, 
which the Jron Trade Review regarded as ‘‘inevi- 
table’’ at the current time and under present con- 
ditions. Recent heavy buying has placed the foun- 
dries in good position to continue operations until the 
market trend shall become more positive. <A late 
report was that in Chicago the recent upward ten- 
dency in almost every department of the iron and 
steel market and the volume of business were such 
that the makers of steel products seemed almost satis- 
fied. «But the advanced prices of pig iron had the 
effect to reduce sales. Reading between the lines, 
the metal interests are evidently making strenuous 
effort to put the best face on their business. This is 
because it involves an immense capital the sustention 
of which largely depends on the security market, which 
is making a hesitating advance toward recovery from 
extreme depression. Probably all forms of steel 
product except rails and car material have made some 
gain in demand since November, while a persistent 
effort is being made by producers to reéstablish a 
price basis or level higher than the lower prices that 
were made last fall. Effort is also being made to 
boost the copper market, and conditions in that line 
probably are really better than they were. Many of 
the steel mills, especially those of the United States 
Steel Corporation, are now working at 65 to 70 per- 
cent of capacity, which is a pronounced gain from a 
minimum around 40 percent in November... But the 


gain obviously would have been much more con- 
spicuous if the railroads had come into the market 
for a normal amount of rails and equipment. Though 
there has been a considerable placing of contracts 
for steel cars and rails the total is still far below 
what would be considered normal in any year of 
prosperity, 


The foregoing leads to the reflection that railroad 
affairs present the most gloomy phase of present finan- 
cial, industrial and trade conditions. The companies 
are now going through the attempted or really formu- 
lating process of refunding their indebtedness, which 
includes a mass of short term notes, bonds and stocks. 
Much figuring and planning is necessary to work 
through a variety of schemes for this purpose, aid 
for which is being negotiated between the companies, 
on the one hand, and syndicates of banks and ecapi- 
talists on the other. This work has been hindered by 
the developments of weakness, mismanagement or 
unfortunate happenings that have come upon the com- 
panies in the past. Several of the systems have been 
involved to their financial crippling by changes that 
have taken place in the conditions of the country, the 
advances of wages, the increased cost of doing busi- 
ness, invasions by competition and other adverse in- 
fluences. Others, having inherited mismanagement 
through the taking over of old lines and the erection 
of systems through consolidations of rival railroads, 
are still hampered by a number of underlying issues, 
taken over from the initial companies, that remain as 
a constant drag on attempts at new financing. The 
predicament in which the Rock Island system is in- 
volved is an example of this kind. Reorganization of 
this combination has become necessary in order to 
restore its credit: It is in the hands of a holding 
company, overlying several subsidiaries. It is now 
said that the original plan of reorganized financing 
was the deposit of stocks of the different roads form- 
ing the system with the holding company which gave 
its bonds to the original companies in lieu of the 
stocks. Now the reorganizing committee proposes 
to make an assessment of $5 to $10 a share on Rock 
Island commou and $15 a share on preferred. The 
holders of the collateral 4 percent bonds, it is said, 
will be invited to accept preferred stocks in exchange 
for such securities. In consideration of payment of 
the assessment on the stocks the stockholders will be 
given convertible bonds or debentures for the full 
amount of the assessment. This scheme seems to be 
in the nature of financial jugglery that has become 
too common in the exploitation of railway systems in 
this country, though in some instances, at least, the 
involvement has been such that extraordinary manipu- 
lation of securities seems necessary to the ‘‘unscram- 
bling’’ process. Apprehension is felt that the predica- 
ment in which the Rock Island system is involved 
will tend further to make foreign investors distrustful 
of American securities. In respect to the Rock Island 
securities fear is expressed that the effect will be 
especially damaging in Holland, as Rock Island issues 
have been much favored at Amsterdam. Coming as 
the Rock Island development has, after the trouble 
with the St. Louis & San Francisco company, which 
was at one time a part of the Rock Island system, the 
effect in Europe, it is feared, will be damaging to 
other American railroad securities. ; 


* * * 


The continued unsettlement of the Southern Pacific- 
Union Pacifie question is another deterrent to the 
strengthening of the railway security market. The 
effort that the New York Central is making to arrange 
for the marketing of $50,000,000 of bonds, the work- 
ing on a scheme for a heavy issue of the same class of 
securities by the Erie, the quarrel in which the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad has become involved with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the contention 
between the commission and the railroads concerning 
industrial plant stub lines, ‘‘spotting’’ cars ete., all 
have a tendency to confuse the public mind about the 
real state of railroad earnings and finances and to keep 
investors out of the security market. Early in the 
week the New York stock market was described as 
for the week previous as having pursued a course of 
backing and filling and looking for a new lead. The 
money. market continued easy, weekly trade reports 
were favorable and New York bank statements showed 
a notable increase in loans, the inerease since the 
beginning of the year having been $168,000,000, 
though the increase in deposits since January 1 
showed a little less than $2,000,000 and eash a de- 
erease of $400,000. The surplus reserve continued to 
make a fairly high exhibit of $38,000,000. 
* * * 


This country is not alone in being victimized by rail- 
road mismanagement, for Canada has joined company 
with us, in one instance at least. A charge was lately 
made by the Railway Investigating Commission, ap- 
pointed by the Canadian Government two years ago, in 

-arliament that $40,000,000 had been needlessly ex- 
pended in the construction of the National Transcon- 
tinental Railway being built by the Dominion Govern- 
ment as the eastern section of the Grand: Trunk Pacifie, 
and extending east from Winnipeg to Moncton, New 
Brunswick. This part 9f the Grand Trunk Pacific system is 





over 1,300 miles long. After completion it is to be leased 
by the Grand Trunk Pacific at a rental of 3 percent of 
the cost of construction, and is to be thus operated for 
fifty years. The interest is to be remitted for the 
first seven years. The original estimate of the cost 
of the road was $61,415,000. On September 30, 1911, 
there already had been expended $100,000,000 on the 
line, and the chief engineer then estimated that when 
completed the total cost, exclusive of interest, would 
be $101,300,000. This excessive cost, the commission 
finds, was incurred by subletting contracts, and that the 
original form of tenders restricted to a few big con- 
fracts the privilege of bidding. Charge is made that 
eleven firms made an aggregate of $9,000,000 without 
doing a stroke of work. Where is there a Yankee 
group of contractors that could beat that exploit? It 
moreover is said that the late Charles M. Hays, presi- 
dent of the Grand Trunk Railway, was aware of what 
was going on and vainly protested to the Government. 
In the case of one contractor Mr. Hays stated that a 
profit of $740,000 was made for doing nothing. Im- 
proper classification accounts were said to have been 
accountable for another excess cost of $4,000,000. Yet 
no actual corruption is charged in the matter, which is 
a surprising feature of the statement. 


* * * 


At the beginning of the week the Wall Street Jour- 
nal reported that the movement of money within recent 
time indicated the beginning of a tendency toward 
normal conditions. During the week previous the re- 
porting banks of New York gained $7,756,000 from the 
interior, comparing with $10,176,000 in the previous 
week and $12,25: 





92,000 the week before. <A notable fall- 
ing off in the amount of national bank notes sent to 
Washington for redemption was also observed. Since 
the beginning of the year the metropolitan banks have 
gained from the interior $73,190,000, which compares 
with a gain of $67,019,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1913, $66,328,000 in 1912, $44,283,000 in 1911, and 
$35,779,000 in 1910. 





= * > 


The condition of winter grain is attracting a good 
deal of attention these days. The state of the crop 
immediately after the spring opening will have much 
to do with business prospects in the interior. The 
wheat fields in Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and north 
Texas are reported generally to be well covered with 
snow, with prospect that the growth will safely come 
through to the growing season with a minimum of loss. 
A prolongation of winter conditions well into March 
would greatly add to the assurance of a healthy con- 
dition at the outset of the growing season. Besides, the 
snowfall has greatly added to the moisture supply, 
which should obviate damage from spring drouth. The 
snowfall has been general throughout the winter wheat 
area east of the Mississippi, so the general prospects 
for the crop have seldom been better. Probably this 
has had the effect to check the late tendency to advance 
prices in the market for wheat. 

* * * 


Canadian grain authorities estimate that in the west- 
ern Provinces there is wheat to be sold to the amount 
of 50,000,000 bushels that had awaited the action of the 
Ottawa Government on the proposed removal of the 
duty on wheat imported from the United States. This 
duty covers wheat products as well. It is recognized 
that prospects for favorable action for the removal of 
the ‘tariff are bright since the defeat of the amendment 
10 the speech from the throne in the House of Com- 
mons, at Ottawa, on January 29. But advocates of a 
plan to open the United States markets to free entry 
of Canadian wheat do not regard the recent vote in the 
Ottawa Parliament as settling the matter. The Ca- 
nadian tariff on American wheat is a countervailing 
tariff, and if it can be removed there can be free entry 
of wheat from the western Provinces into our north- 
western markets. It is furthermore said that the ques- 
tion of free wheat is simply the entering wedge to the 
larger question of tariff legislation that the liberals are 
endeavoring to make the general issue of 1915. Within 
the next sixty days, it is claimed, the Government will 
again bring up the wheat tariff matter and present 
a bill for abrogation of the tariff that will stand a 
good chance of passage. 


* * * 


Report in the Chicago market is that Argentine wheat 
comes as near being bone dry as any that can be found. 
Tests of samples show 9.6 percent moisture, which is 
said to be lower than ‘any domestic corn ever gets 
under the most favorable conditions. The dryness of 
the Argentine product is said to be largely due to the 
fact that it is raised in about the same latitude as Texas. 
Reports are rife that Argentine corn is being offered in 
this country for May-June delivery at 63 and 64 cents 
a bushel. At the same time those who have tried to 
ship South American corn from New York to the nearby 
interior points have found railroad rates against them. 
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PROCEED CAUTIOUSLY IN FRAMING ANTI- 
TRUST BILLS. 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—Democratie leaders in 
Congress are more inclined to move cautiously in fram- 
ing and passing the administration’s antitrust bills than 
they were a week ago. They are extremely anxious to 
avoid any pitfalls that might plunge business into a 
state of chaos, and the discussion of the antitrust legis- 
lative program before the Chamber of the Commerce 
of the United States last week brought out many im- 
perfections in the proposed bills that might have that 
effect. 

Whereas, it had been the intention of the leaders of 
the House and Senate to allow the committee hearings 
on the ‘‘ Five Brothers’’ to run along for a few weeks, 
and then to hold a caucus on the ‘‘ perfected’’ measures, 
they evince a willingness to go slow and to give the 
business men of the country a chance to cogitate over 
the questions and to present their mature conclusions, 
They are impressed by the purpose of the National 
Chamber of Commerce to take a referendum vote on the 
fundamental propositions involved in the five bills, and 
the chances are that they will await the verdict of the 
300,000 business men before going ahead to perfect the 
measure. 

This attitude of the leaders, however, has not met 
with a cordial response from the President. His view, 
it is understood from authoritative sources, is that the 
business men of the country have long ago decided that 
his antitrust program is framed along the proper lines, 
and that they have discounted its enactment into law. 
He believes, it is said, that it will be better for business 
and better for the Democratic party if Congress finish 
up its work at the earliest possible moment and take a 
long recess before the next short session. Nevertheless, 
serious consideration is being given by congressional 
leaders to a proposal that the entire program of legis- 
lation be redratied. 

In his message outlining ihe laws to be supplemental 


to the Sherman antitrust law, President Wilson dealt 
He mentioned certain 





only in the most general terms. 
practices that ought to be prohibited and lett Congress 
to work out the details, but it is generally acknowledged 
that the five bills were submitted to him for his ap- 
proval before they introduced or made public. 
As a matter of fact, only one of the bills—the trade 
commission bill—has heen introduced, and the others 
are still in formative stage in committees. 


were 


After listening to the debates before the Chamber 
of Commerce last week, many leaders have reached the 
conclusion that the Sherman law would prove adequate 
if vigorously enforced and more effective machinery be 
provided for ascertaining violations of the law and for 
obtaining prompt decisions as to its application to 
specific cases and enforcing its prohibitions more prompt- 
ly and efficiently. With the exception of the trade com- 
mission, in some form or other, the leaders do not ap- 
prove of the proposed antitrust bills as a whole. 

Even the interstate trade commission bill does not 
meet with general approval, for many are making the 
objection that it is without ‘‘teeth.’’ Others fear that 
the commission will be given too much discretionary 
power. 

The House committee on interstate commerce has it- 
self become dissatisfied with it and has abandoned fur- 
ther hearings on that question until a subcommittee 
ean redraft the measure. Chairman Adamson is unable 
to say whether or not hearing will be held on the new 


bill. 





YELLOW PINE COMMITTEE URGES PASSAGE OF 
TRADE COMMISSION BILL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—A committee consist- 
ing of Charlies 8. Keith, J. B. White, H. H. Patterson, 
C. I. Millard, L. C. Boyle, and J. E. Rhodes, represent- 
ing the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, ap- 
peared before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House on Saturday to urge the passage 
of the interstate trade commission bill and to give the 
reasons why the lumber interests are anxious for the 
creation of such a commission. This committee was ap- 
pointed at the annual meeting of the association at New 
Orleans last week, and came directly to Washington at 
the invitation of Chairman Adamson, of the committee. 

In attempting to show the reason why a federal trade 
commission should be created and to point out the scope 
of authority that should be given it, Mr. Keith recited 
the case of a number of concerns in Missouri which had 
made every effort to find out whether or not they were 
violating the Sherman anti-trust law or the State anti- 
trust laws. Their attorneys advised them that they 
were not disobeying the laws either of the State or of 
the nation, and the bureau of gorporations to which they 
appealed could not give them the desired information, 
yet they were finally brought before the courts of 
Missouri for violation of the anti-trust laws of that 
State and were fined. Mr. Keith declared that the In- 
terstate Trade Commission should have authority to settle 
such cases so that business men might know whether 
or not they were violating the laws. 

Captain White based his plea for supervised and 
wholesome cooperation particularly in the lumber in- 


dustry on the ground that over production of timber 
could only be stopped by some such means and that it 
would make for better conservation of this natural re- 
source. He declared that supervised codperation in re- 
straint of over production would be beneficial to the 
public welfare and would be the greatest step yet taken 
in the interest of conservation. 

Mr. Boyle, attorney for the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and other lumber organizations, 
and formerly attorney general of Kansas, suggested sev- 
eral changes in the pending bill which, he declared, 
would if ineorporated decrease the possibility of liti- 
gation, Ile insisted that such a commission must have 
plenary powers and not be merely an investigating body 
as the bureau of corporations now is. In a broad way 
he suggested that such a commission should be given 
substantially the same power of passing upon contracts 
as is now given to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in passing upon railroad rates, and he asserted that by 
this means an avenue would be open for clearing up the 
things which are disturbing commerce today. 

Mr. Keith suggested that the membership of the pro- 
posed commission should be increased to seven members 
so as to cover the wide field of investigation which 
would open up before it. Three of these men, he de- 
elared, should be chosen on account of their business 
experience. He found fault with the provision of. the 
bill which imposes a penalty of $1,000 a day on cor- 
porations which refuse to give the information required 
of them by this,commission. He declared that such a 
fine was excessive and that it should be left within the 
discretion of the commission to say what is a reason- 
able time for complying with their orders as they might 
ask for informaticn that would put a great burden upon 
the corporations and which it would be impossible for 
them to furnish within the time given. He also took 
the position that it was not good public policy to per- 
mit a commission of this sort to make publie sueh mat- 
ters regarding the business of the individual corpora- 
tions which they investigate as would be of particular 
advantage to competitors. Such things as cost price, 
quantity of output, and other matters which business 
men now guard as trade secrets, he thought, should 
not be made public at all. 

It was Mr. Keith’s idea of a commission that 


a body 
should be : 


created to which the business men could go 
and submit their affairs so that the commission might 
guide them in keeping within the law and he declared 
that it ought to be an evidence of good faith if the 
business men were willing to do this and that they ought 
to receive tne cooperation of the government. If the 
suggestions of the commission are not complied with, 
then, according to Mr. Keith, the information should be 
turned over to the Department of Justice and suit should 
be brought, and he believed that there would be no ob 
jection to make it specific in the bill that no one could 
claim exemption from prosecution by reason of their 
having testified or given information to such a commis 
sion if it could be shown that the commission’s orders 
or suggestions had not been earried out. 

He aroused a good deal of interest among members of 
the committee when he asserted that between 1880 
and 1910 the consumption of forest products in- 
creased 110 percent, and that in that time no new 
forests have been grown. He told the committee that 
there had been a great waste in timber cutting in the 
past, largely due to the fact that there were so many 
competitors in the field and that low-grade lumber had 
been so cheap that many concerns were unable to get 
cost price out of ‘‘tops’’? and that consequently one 
fourth of the timber cut was left in the forests. He 
suggested that if the proposed commission could be 
given the right to permit agreements as to price so that 
the lumbermen could be sure of getting at least their 
cost out of all the lumber that they eut, it would greatly 
increase conservation. 

Chairman Adamson replied that such authority could 
not be given without amending the trust laws and as 
che administration is not in favor of amending the Sher- 
man anti-trust act, it seems quite certain that the House 
committee at least will not recommend giving such broad 
powers to the proposed commission. 

Mr. Keith declared that so far as he was concerned 
he would welcome any project that would allow the com- 
mission to supervise not only such proposed agreements 
as to production, etc., but also to have the final word 
on the question of selling price. 

Members of the committee did not seem to agree with 
him either on the principle of price regulation or of 
permitting agreements to limit production, 

In answer to their objections Mr. Keith cited the 
German and Austrian systems of cartels which do permit 
price regulation under government supervision and he 
declared that the sooner this country takes a lesson from 
these systems the better off the commerce will be. He 
declared that the waste in timber alone in the last 
thirty years was over a billion dollars. 

Captain White was listened to with marked interest 
by the members of the committee, nearly all of whom 
know him because of his long record as a conservation- 
ist. 

“*We must have some way of saving the top log,’’ he 
said. ‘There is still 25 pereent of the timber left in 
the woods in spite of the fact that in the last twenty- 


five years we have been using more and more of the |). 
grade stuff and sawing it into lumber and lath.’’ 

Captain White declared positively in answer to ques- 
tions put to him by members of the committee that the 
average price of lumber today is not higher than it was 
in 1880, 

““Tt does not cost a man any more today in Kan-as 
to build a house out of lumber than it did in 1880 if 
he selects his lumber carefully,’’ said Captain Whi'e. 
‘Tt used to be that men would not buy anything 1 ut 
the highest grade of clear lumber, but we lumbermen 
have edueated them to using first No. 2, then the })o, 
3 and finally the No. 4 board, and there is no reas in 
why the people can not be induced to use low-grade luwn- 
ber where it will answer the purpose just as well is 
the high-grade stuff.’’ . 

That transportation and nearness of markets make 
a great difference in the amount of waste was agrecd 
to by Captain White, and he assented to Congressm:n 
Stevens’ remark that in New Hampshire there js 
very little waste going on in the forests, but he de- 
clared that on the Pacifie coast the waste amounts to 
more than 25 percent of the fir cut on account of the 
long hauls to markets. 

‘*Can there not be a commission appointed that will 
allow a number of us to curtail this over-production?’’ 
he asked.  ‘‘It is being done in Europe and the east- 
ern Staies are coming nearer to conservation methods 
than the South and West. They do not waste as much 
because they are closer to the consuming centers, but 
with 380,000 mills throughout the country it would be 
impossible to get any sort of a mutual agreement with- 
out assistance from the government and at the present 
time even any attempt at a mutual agreement is con 
sidered in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

‘*Tt is possible to grow trees at a profit if the thing 
is done properly. Austria has shown us how to do it, 
but there the production is strictly limited. I have 
figured that the annual waste in yellow pine alone is 
1,500,000,060 feet a year. This ought to be stopped 
and I believe it can be stopped if a trade commission is 
appointed with the proper authority to compel or permit 
cooperation in the lumber industry. You cay not make 
a law to limit the size of the tree that is to be cut, but 
production can be kept within reasonable bounds by 
supervised cooperation, ’’ 

Captain White said that he was perfectly willing to 
have either the trade commission or the Forest Service 
given authority to strictly limit the output. He de- 
¢lared that the situation is as bad in the hardwood tim- 
ber as in the yellow pine of the South and the fir of 
the West. 





MEMORIAL OF RETAIL ASSOCIATION PRE- 
SENTED TO PRESIDENT WILSON. 


During the progress of the hearing on the antitrust 
measure before the Judiciary Committee of the House 
ot Representatives at Washington, D. C., delegates repre- 
senting various retail interests have been given oppor- 
tunity to present their views on antitrust legislation. 
incideutally also these same delegates have in several 
instances filed with the President memorials presenting 
their case. A memorial of this kind which presents the 
retailers’ views, and in fact sets forth in considerable 
detail and in a very forceful manner the retail situation 
in the United States today, was that offered by Peter 
Beck, of Harvey, Ill., representing the retail coal dealers. 
Mr. Beek, who is also a lumberman in his memorial 
emphasizes the importance, if not the necessity, of retail 
organizations designed to protect the small retailer from 
the aggressions of immense combination of capital as 
exemplified in the mail order business. In his memo- 
rial Mr. Beck sets out somewhat in detail the question- 
able methods used by some mail order houses in seeking 
the trade of the retailer by alluring advertisements 
which were misleading, if not dishonest and which at 
the same time sought to stir up in the consumer a sus- 
picion and hatred of the local retailer. He referred to 
the suits which have been prosecuted against the vari- 
ous retail lumber dealers’ associations and pointed out 
the result which probably would be brought about by a 
pursuance of what seems to be the policy of the Depart- 
ment ot Justice to forbid the associating together of 
retailers to protect themselves from unjust and illegiti- 
mate competition. These organizations, he said, had not 
for their purpose the maintenance of price, or the com- 
bining of interests to suppress competition. Continuing 
he said: 

Did it increase the price to the ultimate consumer, such 
a contention would be entirely true. But such is not the 
case, for it has had the effect of isolating the merchant, 
preventing him from doirg what he ought long ago to 
have done, benefit by the experience of others in similar 
lines of trade so that he may increase his own business 
efficiency. When he is prepared to take care of the needs 
of his own vicinity, the lowering of the volume of his 
sales by the introduction of unlooked for outside ship- 
ments cuts down his sales without lowering his operat- 
ing expenses and can not fail to increase the cost to those 
consumers who must purchase from him, 

In presenting the coal dealers’ side of the question 
and to show how necessary the local coal dealer is to 
thousands of small consumers of coal throughout the 
country Mr. Beck’s memorial states: 

Upon us, if we wish to serve properly and effectively 
the needs of those who must look to this source for their 
supply of such necessities, rests the burden of maintain- 
ing storage facilities of sufficient capacity, adequately 
stocked to fill on short notice the requirements not only 
of the forehanded who provide for future needs but also 
that large body of consumers who despite continued 
urging to prepare for the winter that is sure to come, 
find the cold upon them, no fuel in the bin and usually no 
cash in the pocket. This involves not only the invest- 
ment of no inconsiderable amount in sheds, mechanical 
handling plants, teams for delivery and a sum fully equal 
to that required for all of these to be used in assisting 
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the financial needs of those who have nothing with which 
to oo until the next pay day or perhaps several pay 
duys; taking such chances as we are compelled to, that 
our customer is honest and his wife a careful and econ- 
omical Manager of household needs. Would that there 
weve means of eliminating this factor of expense. But 
experience has taught us that no matter what induce- 
nicnuts are offered in the way of cash discount, only 10 

rcent approximately, are able to take advantage of it. 
‘vuerefore, those who need the aid and support of our 
hovs in keeping down the high cost of living are not the 
nunority who with money in hand when the season is 
f:,orable and the price low can purchase a large quan- 
tiivy and place it in their bins, usually doing so at no 
profit to the retailer, but the vast majority who can buy 
oily in small lots when necessity presses, the bin is 
eipty and the purse depleted. These, Mr. President, are 
t ultimate consumers, and anything which cripples the 
« iciency of the dealer or increases his cost of distribu- 
tion strikes a blow at them only. The coal dealer takes 
it upon himself during the summer months to store in his 
warehouse the amount of fuel which in his judgment 
is necessary to meet the needs of his trade. When the 
cold Weather comes and the rush is on the mines cannot 
supply the demand nor the railroads turnish adequate 
t! insportation. If at this time when he needs the cash 
tride and all the business he can secure from those who 
hive storage facilities and the desire to prepare for the 
winter’s needs, those operators from whom he buys his 
stock or from whom other dealers buy their stock, make 
direct shipments to this portion of his trade whom he is 
quite willing to serve at the mere cost of his operating 
expense, they thereby increase his cost of doing business 
to the little ultimate consumer who cannot buy this way 
nd he is the one who has to pay the fiddler. 


Mr. Beck referred to a proposed amendment to the 
Sherman Act which provides that producers of mer- 
chandise shall not be permitted ‘‘to refuse arbitrarily 
to sell the same to a responsible person, firm, or corpora- 
tion who applies to purchase.’’ This provision, the 
memorial declares, if it becomes a law, will open up a 
field for fraud that already is broad enough. As related 
io the coal business the memorial continues: 

There have sprung up in Chicago so-called mail order 
houses who do business upon such a basis. One of them 
in particular advertised all over the Middle West that it 
would furnish Hocking coal delivered on cars at a price 
$1 or more below that which this well known and highly 
advertised product of the state of Ohio cculd be pur- 
chased for. Upon investigation it was found that the 
coal bore no resemblance whatever to Hocking and was 
shipped from Cuba, Hl., which district produces as low 
a grade of coal as is mined in the State. | d 

No mine operator, jobber or wholesaler in that or in 

iny other line can efficie ntly serve the local merchant at 
a minimum cost who also attempts to serve the consumer. 
if the company that sends these advertisements can more 
efficiently serve the consumer than the retailer, then its 
method is to be welcomed by all. But if it attempts to do 
hoth it necessarily does neither well. 


One clause of the Interstate Commerce Act as 
amended July 1, 1910, forbids the giving of information 
regarding shipments that might enable the retailer to 
learn when the wholesaler or manufacturer was selling 
to the retailer and to his customers. Regarding this 
provision the memorial contains the following: 


Under this act the man who requires the information, 
if he secures it by the means through which he ought to 
vet it, becomes a law breaker and it takes away from 
him one of the rights of defending himself, which he 
should have. Mr. President, we are all of us pleased, 
cheered and encouraged by the solution of the tariff ques- 
tion which has been brought about and by the new Glass- 
Owens bill which promises so well. As a retailer and 
representative of others in my_ line, I greatly welcome 
the attempt which is being made to have the interstate 
and foreign trade commission decide upon similar ques- 
tions and trust that it may be given powers which 
will enable us to present ourselves before it and be 
permitted lawfully to do those things which will be a pro- 
tection to our own business, a help to the ultimate con- 
sumer and enhance, not deplete, the growth of thousands 
of small towns and villages which for years have been 
losing their population. It is with a sense of gratification 
and sincere joy that you, Mr. President, and those under 
your direction are making such active endeavor to adjust 
such matters in a way not inimical but helpful to the 
public weal. 








In conclusion, with the view of pointing out the direc- 
tion that legislation should take in order to enable the 
retailer to perform his necessary functions in supplying 
the needs of the smaller communities of the country, the 
memorial states: 

May we, therefore, ask that as merchants we may not 
be considered as violating the anti-trust law when we 
seek to disseminate through the assistance of our vari- 
ous associations such truthful information as I have 
above referred to and that it should not be unlawful to 
make public the policies and purposes of all corporations, 
firms or persons doing interstate business of any sort. 





LONGLEAF PINE HAS ITS BEST SEED YEAR. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—Forest officers who 
have just returned from the scuthern States say that 
1913 was the best seed year for longleaf pine for a long 
period of years, and that throughout its range the tree 
produced a full crop of seed. This is said to be partic- 
ularly noteworthy because the species matures seed no 
oftener than from six to eight years, and often at longer 
intervals. Weather conditions were unusuallly favor able, 
and by early December most of the seed had ‘germinated. 
In some cases, however, there was insufficient moisture 
during the fall, and the seed lying over the winter will 
germinate early this spring. Throughout Louisiana, 
Mississippi and eastern Texas many thousands of acres 
of longleaf pine forests are carpeted with these seed- 
lings. 

The reason forest officers are calling attention to the 
abundant seedling growth is that they may bring home 
to the owners of longleaf pine woodlands the peculiar 
need at this time for protecting these woodlands from 
fire. They point out that it would cost from $5 to $10 
an acre to restock by artificial means what nature has 
done gratuitously this last fall, and emphasize the fact 
that the owners of longleaf pine lands, where natural 
reproduction has taken place in this way, should not fail 
to fight fires vigorously this season, and as many sea- 
sons thereafter as possible. The thick bark of the ma- 
ture longleaf pine makes it comparatively fire-resistant, 
but tender young trees are readily killed, and conse- 
quently the necessity for protecting them in a critical 
year like the present is urgent. 
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LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 
MARCH 4.—Argument at Washington, D. C. 
4844—In the matter of Bills of Lading. 
MARCH 7.—Arguments at Washington, D. C. 

I. & S. 269—Lumber rates from Southern Railway 
points to eastern points. 
MARCH 9.—Minneapolis, Minn., before Examiner Berry: 

5979——Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association et al. 
vs. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. et al. 
MARCH 14.—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

I. & S. 299—Rates on lumber and other forest pro- 
ducts from points in Arkansas and other States to 
points in Iowa, Minnesota and other States. 





FIVE PERCENT RATE INCREASE SUSPENDED. 
[By ODELL. | 

WASHINGTON, ID. C., Feb. 17—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has entered an order further sus- 
pending the operation of the general 5 percent increase 
in freight rates in official classification territory. until 
September 12, next. The original suspension was until 
March 15. 

The investigation of this proposed horizontal increase 
in freight rates has taken a very different turn from 
that anticipated by the railroads when the question was 
first agitated. In the beginning the railroads presented 
such a strong case tou the commission, and made such a 
clear showing of their inability to make both ends meet, 
that a very general sentiment was created in their favor. 

The later developments, however, have changed the 
face of things materially. It has been established that 
the railroads are maintaining terminal and distribution 
facilities in all the large cities by means of which they 
accord free service to some shippers which are not ac- 
corded to others, and which are costing millions of 
dollars a year, : 

It is being freely predicted by those who are most 
familiar with the inner workings of the commission, that 
the facts which have been prought out by the inquiry 
into this phase of the question, will prevent the railroads 
from obtaining the right to increase freight rates, at 
least to the extent of 5 percent. They will, however, be 
shown how they can materially increase their revenues 
by cutting off all free service, and it is highly probable 
that the commission will order a discontinuance of all 
free service on the ground that it is a discrimination in 
whatever form it exists. 

The railroads appear to welcome the chance to abolish 
this free service, and they have already indicated their 
Willingness to comply with any order of the commission 
compelling them to make a charge for spotting cars on 
sidings, ferry and trap car service, and the other forms 
of free service which have been divulged by the inquiry. 
The shippers on the other hand are lined up solidly 
against any such order, and they contend that it does not 
cost the railroads any more to perform this service for 
them, than it would cost if they were obliged to furnish 
their own terminal facilities, instead of using the facil- 
ities furnished by the industries. Every effort has heen 
made by the shippers to show that these practices greatly 
facilitate the shipment and delivery of freight, and ma- 
terially expedite business. 

From the viewpoint of the commission this is not a 
matter of controversy, and it believes that the railroads 
should do all that they are doing, but that they should 
not do it without proper compensation for services ren- 
dered. The indications are that they will not be per- 
mitted to do it without receiving such compensation as 
in the opinion of the commission will place all shippers 
upon substantially the same footing. 

The commission will have to delve much deeper into 
this subject before it will be able to determine what a 
fair charge for this service will be. 





TEXAS RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION FIGURES. 


AustTIN, TEX., Feb. 16.—Lumber formed the largest 
percentage of the freight carried by Texas railroads dur- 
ing the ‘fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, being 15.296 
percent, according to figures given in the annual report 
of the Texas Railroad Commission, compiled from reports 
of 102 railroads. The total number of tons of com- 
mercial freight carried was 57,241,529, against 49,693,- 
884 for 1912. The principal commodities, with the 
percentages, were: 


Lumber, 15.296 percent; coal and lignite, 12.803; 
grain, 6.666; cotton, 4.908; crude petroleum, 2.724; 


fruits, vegetables and melons, 4.661; 
stone and sand, 5.731; brick, cement and lime, 4.090. 
The report shows the total capital stock and bonds 
of Texas railroads to be $483,298,424, of which $128,- 
540,728 is stock and $334,757,696 is bonds. Equipment 
trust obligations aggregate $5,896,098, while current 
obligations amount to "$92,837 058, making the total 
liabilities $582,032,071. The general average a mile of 
road is $31,615, of which $8,409 is capital stock and 
$23,206 bonds. Indebtedness other than stock and 
bonds, $6,459 a mile, making the total liabilities $38,047 
a mile. This is an increase of $3,232 a mile over last 
year. 
“ The total gross freight earnings from operation 
amounted to $116,460,375, an increase of $10,107,074. 
The total increase in gross earnings amounted to $13,- 
678,844. The operating expenses totaled $90,991,943, 
which is an increase of $9,273,821, or 11.35 percent; in- 
crease in income from operation was $4,405,022, the to- 
tal operating expenses being $90,991,943. The net 


live stock, 3.938: 


operating expense is given at $23,171,847; the gross 
corporate income was $28,743,021, showing a net cor- 
porate loss of $1,601,378. The railroads showed a deficit 
of $10,406,742 on June 30, 1913, while the deficit on 
June 30, 1912, was $1,676,830. The total assessed valua- 
tions of Texas railroads, including rolling stock and 
intangible assets was given at $344,635,318 for 1913, 
as against $334,573,512 for 1912. 





DENVER TO HAVE COSTLY TUNNEL. 

DENVER, CoLo., Feb. 16.—The carrying of a $3,000,000 
bond issue at Tuesday’s special election, for the pur- 
pose of aiding the Denver & Salt Lake Railroad to con- 
struct a six-mile tunnel through the Continental Divide 
is a big thing for Denver. The city will own the tun- 
nel, its approaches and everything in connection with 
its construction until the railroad shall have paid all 
interest charges, bonds and indebtedness of every na- 
ture, and provision is made that all lines desiring to do 
so may use the tunnel. 

The construction of the tunnel will reduce the dis- 
tance between Denver and Salt Lake City fully five 
hours, will cost $4,400,000 and give employment to 1,500 
men during the three years required for its construc- 
tion. It also means the building of a town of 2,000 
inhabitants at each portal. More “than 5 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber will be required. 

In addition to opening up vast beds of coal, larger 
and of better quality than in Pennsylvania, and rich 
agricultural, grazing and mineral lands in western Colo- 
rado and eastern Utah, more than $14,000,000 will be 
expended in the construction of the Denver & Salt Lake 
Railroad into Salt Lake City, and the employment of 
8,000 to 10,000 men for a period of three to four years. 

Jesse E. Fleming, well known lumber dealer of this 
city, is president of the Tunnel Commission of the City 
of Denver, which will jointly superintend the tunnel con- 
struction with the railroad company. 





MISSOURI WINS POINT IN OVERCHARGE CASE, 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17.—A victory was scored Monday 
by the State of Missouri in its suit to recover $2,400,000 
alleged overcharges from the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
road, when Judge Calvird, in the Cireuit Court, at Butler, 
appointed a master to review claims against the railroad. 

The case is one of several filed by Attorney General 
Barker of Missouri against Missouri roads to collect over- 
charges paid by shippers and passengers while the Mis- 
souri railroad rate cases were awaiting decision by the 
United States District Court. The railroads contended 
such claims should be adjudicated in the United States 
District Court. 

The motion of the railway company to transfer the 
case to the Federal Court was overruled and the court 
fully sustained the Attorney General on every point. 

All claimants can now file their claims with the mas- 
ter and have them allowed. The suit against the Kansas 
City Southern was the second to come up. 





WOOD BOX INTERESTS EXPECT VICTORY. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 18.—While the commission 
has passed upon the merits of the question of the 
wooden box container versus the fiber box container, 
used in the transportation of freight, the order in this 
case will not be ready for promulgation for several days. 
It can be stated, however, on high authority that the 
commission’s decision is a decided victory for the 
wooden box manufacturers. 

The commission has refused to admit the fiber box 
as a container to transportation on an equality with 
the wooden box, as the fiber box manufacturers con- 
tended should be done. On the contrary it has been 
decided that the use of the fiber box containers must 
be more restricted than at present. For light weight 
packages, it is understood, the commission will not seek 
to penalize the users of fiber boxes, but it does propose 
to confine the use of these fragile containers to even 
lighter packages than are allowed under the present 
regulations. 

To that end sweeping changes have been made in the 
specifications for fiber containers and the conditions 
under which they can be used. It is understood that 
certain commodities will be refused transportation in 
the paper board boxes. 

The maximum weight permitted to be carried in fiber 
containers, it is believed, will be reduced for the various 
types of fiber board and pulp board containers specified 
in the existing rules by about one-third. 





REORGANIZATION SCHEDULED. 


NEw Or.EANs, La., Feb. 16.—Announcement was made 
here today by Division Superintendent Helm of the 
Western Weighing & Inspection Bureau that a reorgani- 
zation of the bureau’s staff in Louisiana would “take 
effect March 1. ‘‘We want to take better care of the 
smaller points in this territory,’’? said Mr. Helm. 
‘Under the present arrangerient we are handicapped 
somewhat in this feature of our work. Our plan is to 
install a system of traveling inspectors, who will make 
the smaller points. This will mean the discontinuance 
of some of the present local agents, but the reduction 
will not be large.’’ 
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R. C. Palmer,.of the Forest Products Laboratory, 

Madison, Wis., maintained by the Federal Forest 
Service in cooperation with the University of Wis- 
consin, has been making a careful study of the sub- 
ject of chemical distillation of hardwoods and has 
prepared the following statistical review, together 
with his deductions as to the probable future expan- 
sion of this brauch of wood waste distillation. It was 
contributed in manuscript and has not heretofore 
been printed: 
_ For the statistics relating to the hardwood distillation 
industry it was hecessary to rely almost entirely on the 
data given in the various reports of the Bureau of the 
Census. ‘The decennial census reports contain data on this 
industry beginni with the census of 1889, and since 1906 
the bureau has issued yearly statements regarding wood 
distillation. 








Production of Products. 


The number of plants ged in the distillation of bard- 





woods for the production products besides chareoal are 
given in table 1: 
rABI 1 
Tic Ine. 
pe No. of per 
yea) YEAR plants. year, 
ee LUO: 000 eee 101 1.0 
3.6 oe Re 116 15.0 
4.0 IBID 22 esas 117 1.0 
1.0 | 105 *12.0 





The production and values of various primary and second- 
ary products are given in tables 2 to 7: 


TABLE 2—PRODUCTION OF CHARCOAL, 


Value 
Production, per bu., 
bushels. Value. 







cents, 
578,000 . 







. 344,000 
3,000,000 19 OOO 
56,000,000 


3, 462, ba 
softwood and from aateunl 





ludes charcoal from 


kilms producing no other products. 


TABLE 3—PRODUCTION OF CHARCOAL FOR PIG IRON ALONE. 





No.of Value of No.of Value of 

YEAR— plants. product. YEAR—- plants. product. 

tS | Ure 183 $1,1384.000 | re |] $872,000 
oUt Seas 74 1,292,000 

TABLE 4—-PRODUCTION OF CRUDE WoOoOD ALCOHOL. 

Value per Yearly 

Production, gallon, increase, 

YEAR— yallons. Value. cents, gallons. 

1SS80 . E1380.000 $ 86,000 E 65 Arye 





1,116,075 
4.945.000 
7,871,494 
7,741,645 
6,285,678 
8,468,083 
- 8,691,525 
E9,500,000 E2 
E—Estimated. 


100,000 
400,000 
500,000 





2 000,000 
250,000 
450,000 





26,768 . 
,660,000 28.0 








TABLE J—PRODUCTION OF ACETATE OF LIME. 

Value Yearly 

Produ tion, per inc rease, 

YEAR— pounds. Value 100 lbs. pounds. 
1S80 ssecsx Soe 000 § 256000 S257 caescwre 
ee 26,000,000 315,000 a. 6.600.000 
SUR i Oe 86,826,000 981,000 1.13 6,600,000 
SS x 96.576,.000 2,017,000 2.09 1,600,000 





93 39,000,000 


ot2. 


49 42,000,000 


1 
1.59 *27,000.000 
1 
1 4,000,000 





TABLE 6. PRODUCTION OF ACETIC ACID. 





Price 
Proportion of per 
Production, acetate for acetic pound 
YEAR— pounds Value acid % cents, 
"ae 25,660,000 §$ »T.000 25 
oS a ,001,000 537.000 235 
ll rs 51,963,000 1,136,000 27 
TABLE 4 PRODUCTION OF ACETONE. 
Price 
Proportion of per 
Production, acetate for pound 
YraAr— pounds, Value. acetone, %. cents, 
.  —/ ae 1.638.715 $178,000 10 10.85 
LO ee ee 300,000 161,000 8 12.4 
Te ee 928,000 719,000 23 10.4 





Analysis of Data. 


An examination of the preceding data shows the follow- 
ing interesting points regarding the life of the hardwood 
distillation industry during the past thirty years: 

1. ‘the number of plants operating has increased from 
17 to 117 or 690 percent; the rate of increase has, how- 
ever, gradually decreased and during the last 10 years 
only one new plant per y on the average has been put 
into operation, excepting from 1908 to 1909, when 17 new 
plants started as a reaction of a previous serious busi- 
ness depression that was general for all industries. It 
must be remembered that the number of establishments is 
not indicative of the size of the plants or the produc- 
tion of products ete., and for that reason only secondary 
importance can be given to number of plants. 

2. The value of wood distillation products has increased 
from $4,000,000 in 1880 to $8,500,000 in 1910. This in- 

f however, does not show the gain in production 
of acetate and eleohol. In 1880 the wood distillation 
business was largely confined te the charring of wood for 
the production of charcoal for the pig iron blast furnace, 
and 94 percent of the value of hardwood distillation prod- 
ucts in 1880 was charcoal. A comparison of the value of 
charcoal produced in 1880 and 1910 shows an increase of 
only 2% percent, while the value of acetate of lime has 
increased from $156,000 to $2,500,000, and alcohol from 
S$86.000 to § », 000. 

3. Up to the year 1900 data on the production of char- 
roal includes all plants that were charring wood. In 1900 
the first report was made for the production of charcoal 
by plants producing other products. Table 2, therefore, 
shows a large decrease in the value of charcoal in 1900 
over 1890. In Table 3, however, taken from data on 





























[By R. 


C. Palmer, Forest Products 
production of charcoal pig iron, it is shown that 188 plants 
were charring weod for this industry alone, producing char- 
coal worth $1,134,000. These plants are largely the pit 
or sod kiln type. To be comparable with 1880 and 1890 
this value should be added to the data for 1900 in Table 
2. These values are even then not exactly comparable with 
those since 1900. Previous to that time softwood charcoal 
for pig iron is also included, although the proportion of 
softwood is not great. Since 1900 the data indicate that 
charcoal for blast furnaces has been produced to an_ in- 
creasingly greater extent by plants also producing alcohol 
and acetate. In 1910 only 76 plants were producing char- 
coal alone, worth $875,000, most of these probably being 
softwood sod kilns. 

This point is also verified by the actual condition of the 
market today, 75 percent of the hardwood charcoal produced 
being consumed by blast furnaces.* 

. ‘The actual production is, of course, not truly shown 
in the total value of the product owing to variation in the 
market price. 

As previously pointed out, the production of charcoal has 
increased very little since ISSO.) Charcoal pig iron prob- 
ably reached its maximum production between 1890 and 
19V0, which was the period just preceding the introduction 
of the more modern processes using coke. Since 1800 the 
production of chareoal pig iron has decreased although 
in 1910 the total production of charcoal was only 15° per- 
cent less than in 1890.) ‘This indicates that there has been 
u large increase in the use of charcoal for other purposes 
such as for domestic fuel, gun powder etc. 

5. The production of acetate of lime has increased from 
6,600.CO0 pounds in 1880 to 1 200.000) pounds in 1910. 
This increase has not been gradual but decidedly spasmodic 
as shown in Table 5. The production of ‘etic acid 
(Table 6) in the United States, which is made very largely 
from acetate of lime, has shown an increase of practically 
100 percent from 1900 to 1910. This increase has kept pace 
with the production of acetate of lime as shown by the 
proportion of acetate required to make the acid reported. 
The production of acetons, however (Table 7), which also 
depends on acetate of lime as raw material, shows a more 
irregular production during the period 1900 to 1909. In 
1909 the proportion of acetate required to produce the 
acetone was 150 percent zreater than in 1900.) This kind 
of fluctuation probably accounts to a large extent for the 
variation in the production of acetate as undoubtedly the 
production of acetate of lime depends to a large extent on 
Phe demand for acetone and acetic acid, practically the 
entire output of acetate being manufactured into these two 
products cither in this country or in Europe. 

6. The production of wood alcohol shows practically 
as great an increase as acetate of lime. With less than 
130,000 gallons made in 1880, the production increased to 
8,760,000 sallons in 1910. This increase has been practically 
as variable as the other products although due to different 
causes. rhe passage of the denatured alcohol act of 1906 
retarded the increase in the manufacture of wood alcohol 
and this conditic n coupled with the business depression of 
1907 combined to cause a decided falling off in the amount 
of this product for three years. The recovery came, however, 
with a bound and in a single year (1909) the production 
rose to normal. 




















Price Fluctuations. 

7. The market price for the products of hardwood dis- 
tillation bas not in every case been governed by the pro- 
duction as might be supposed. Charcoal reached its mini- 
mum price of 434 cents per bushel in 19600, the same year 
the production was at the lowest. In 1907 charcoal brought 
7% cents: a decline followed in (1908 and 1909 and in 1910 
this product was selling for 6% cents. The tendency of 
the rise in price during the last few years is due to a 
considerable extent to the increased use for domestie fuel 
purposes, which brings a higher price than the pig iron 
market will permit that industry to pay. From the view- 
point of the production it may be said that the amount 
produced seems to be related to the market price. The 
data for charcoal bear this out, if it is considered that 
the market price would stimulate the production the follow- 
ing year. The only exception to this was in 1908. In 
1907 charcoal was bringing 714 cents, the highest reported, 
but following the money panic of that year both price and 
production decreased. 

8 ‘The market price and production of alcohol seem to 
be much more closely related than the other two products, 
the economic law of supply and Semand apparently being 
the governing factor. In 1880 crude alcohol brought 65 
cents a gallon and the price gradually declined to 34 cents 
in 1906. <A sudden drop to 15 cents in 1907 was caused 
largely by the fear of being forced from the market after 
the passage of the denatured alcohol act. Since 1907, how- 
ever, the price of crude wood alcohol has recovered grad- 
ually to 26 cents in 1910 and 28 cents in 1912, accompanied 
by a gradual increase in production. ‘There is but little 
doubt that there are othe r factors in the industry besides 
the effect of supply ana demand that have a strong influence 
on the market price of wood alcohol. About 15 percent 
of the production of wood alcohol is exported and while 
this is an important item in the market the effect on the 
price has not been apparent. 

9. The value of acetate of lime per pound has shown a 
wide fluctuation. Worth 2.37 cents per pound in 1Ss0; it 
decreased to 1.13 cents in 1900; increased to 2.09 cents in 
1906: dropped again to 1.49 cents in 1909; and in 1912 was 
bringing 2.5 cents, and in 1914 had dropped again to 2 
cents. These wide fluctuations show little relation to the 
production which, with the exception of one year, 1908, 
where the cause was apparent and due to other reasons, 
has increased gradually. 

It is known that the phenomenal price of the last two 
years was due to a large extent to actual control of pro- 
duction, the restricted production, during a period of war 
time in Europe when the demand for acetone was great, 
resulting in a high price for this article. A higher aver- 
e value during the latter half of the 1900 to 1910 decade 
was probably due to some extent to an increase of 35 per- 
cent in the value of acetic acid. 

The price of acetate is governed to some extent by 
European conditions since practically 50 percent of the 
total production of acetate in this country is exported, prin- 
cipally to Germany and Belgium. 

Formerly a large amount of acetic acid and acetone was 
imported but at present practically all of our demands are 
supplied by manufacturers in this country, indicating a 
promising stability of the industry. 














Possibilities of Future Expansion. 

In general it may be said that an analysis of the hard- 
wood distillation industry for the past years or even 
the past 10 years shows no indication that the industry 
has reached its maximum size. During the 5-year period, 
1996 to 1910 inclusive, the production of charcoal and 
alcohol each increased 19 percent and acetate 60 percent, 
and it must be remembered that this time included a serious 
money panic and the passage of what seemed at the time a 
detrimental congressional act. 

Since 1910 there is no definite data to show regarding 
the industry, and while it is known that during 1911 and 
1912 production was restricted, this condition was due in 


*“The Markets for the Products of the Hardwood Distil- 
lation Industry,” by R. C. Palmer. Vol. II “Review of 
Forest Service Investigation.” 
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no way to an actual overproduction but to a market mani»- 
ulation. 

It is undoubtedly true that during at least 20 years of the 
period being analyzed, the large growth of the industry 
due to a large extent to the perfection of methods 
operation, putting the plants on a firm modern bas 
also to the fact that during this same 380 years ray 
strides were made in all chemical industries including tho-e 
using large amounts of acetie acid, acetate of various kink 
and acetone. It is probable, therefore, that the industry h 
reached a more steady basis and it seems reasonable’ th. t 
the growth in the future will be that caused by a healt 
expansion of the industries which use acetate of lime, wou:| 
alcohol, or charcoal as raw miuterial. Chemistry and 1 
products of chemical manufacturers are at present so ge 
related to = needs of everyday life that the influence of 
roe Soggy Be quirements of an increasing population Se { 
come into play. For example, a large amount of acetic ac 
is used as a mordant in dyeing cotton cloth; anoth 
large amount in the production of coal tar dyes; still a: 
other portion in the manufacture of lead paints, all of which 
come under the category of everyday requirements. 

The principal uses of acetone are as a solvent for ecet 
lene in automobile lights ;* as a solvent for the recovery 
rubber from various rubber-containing material, int 
manufacture of chloroform, iodoform and other medicin 
products; and in the manufacture of smokeless powd 
This latter use is, of course, increased during times 
war in any part of the world, but there is also a_ stead 
increase in the manufacture of smokeless ammunition f 
sporting and general army use. New uses for acetone would 
undoubtedly be a great boom to the industry as competition 
with other solvents is quite keen in some instances. Also 
within the last year the increased use of electric lighting 
for automobiles has caused a decided decrease in the u 
ol acetone, 

The opportunities for growth in the export trade « 
acetate to Enrope are not great since so large a proportion 
is already exported. However, exports to the Orient have 
increased notably in the last few yveurs owing to the «dk 
velopment of the celluloid industry in Japan, and while the 
relative amount is small, there is a possibility of sufficient 
future development that may be of vaiue. 

Forty percent of the total amount of wood = alcohol 
manufactured in 1910 was used in the production of paints 
and varnishes. This industry is certainly capable of ex 
pansion and there is no reason to believe the use of wood 
alcohol would not keep pace with the industry. Methyl alco- 
hol has a great variety of uses all of which relate closely 
to domestic uses; for example, the manufacturers of celluloid, 
gas mantles, formaldehyde, photographic films, production of 
fine soaps etc.. prefer the use of this material in place’ of 
any other. ‘The enormous expansion in motion picture film 
manufacture has created an increased demand for wood alco 
hol. It is generally recognized that the possibilities in 
this industry are almost unlimited. 

The withdrawal of grain alcohol for denaturing purposes 
has increased steadily from 1,560,000 gallons in 1907 to 
8,000,000 in 1912, an increase of a little over 1,000,000 
per year. ‘The yearly production is shown in the following 
table: 














TABLE 8. PRODUCTION OF DENATURED ALCOHOL IN THE UNITED 


STATES. 

Production, 

YEAR— gallons 
1,779,000 
1,000 
55.000 
6078. 000 
GOSS1.400 
8,004,000 


Tnerease. 











1,213,000 


The production of grain aicohol for manufacturing pur- 
poses amounted to over 40,000,000 gallons (190 proof) in 
191z, the 8,000,000 gallons denatured being only 20. per- 
cent of the total. About 500,000 gallons of wood alcohol 
(95 percent) were used for denaturing this amount, or only 
» percent of the production. ‘The amount of other denatur- 
ants used was very small.in comparison to wood alcohol, 
this being most desirable material for this purpose. 
The opportunities for expansion here are apparent. If all 
the grain alcohol had been rendered tax free by denaturing 
with a high grade wood alcohol it would have taken 
2,000,000 gallons or 20 percent of the wood alcohol pro- 
duction. While it is not at all probable that such a condi- 
tion would exist in the manutacture it is evident that some 
expansion may be expected from this source. 

The charcoal situation is a peculiar one. The manufac- 
ture of charcoal pig iron is at present a paying proposition 
only by obtaining charcoal at a tigure which is less than 
a number of the older type distillation plants can afford to 
sell it. 

Coke iron is a strong competitor of charcoal iron, and 
the constantly decreasing price of coke with the introduc 
tion of by-product ovens is probably the main factor in 
causing the decreasing price of blast furnace iron. Char- 
coal iron has many good characteristics, however, which will 
require its continued production for a great many years. 
The large distillation plants with costly furnace ‘installa- 
tions will continue to supply this demand, and will prob- 
ably seek to compensate for the low returns on charcoal 
by finding methods of increasing the yields of other val- 
uable products rather than close down the furnaces and 
find new markets for charcoal. That there are great pos- 
sibilities in the exploiting of the use of charcoal for 
domestic fuel is evidenced by the large market which has 
been worked up in the Eastern States, and the almost com- 
plete substitution of this fuel for starting fires in place of 
wood blocks and kindling. Weight for weight the charcoal 
has considerably higher fuel value than wood, and although 
it is bulky it ignites guickly and give a hot clean fire. 

On brietly reviewing the production and uses of the prod- 
ucts obtained in the destructive distillation of hardwoods, it 
would seem that the present opportunities for the expansion 
of this industry and the extension of the markets are not 
great, but it is also true that this is apparent only because 
of the immediate conditions in the industry rather than the 
conditions during the decade 1900 to 1910. 

Viewed from this standpoint there is every encourage- 
ment that the present reactive influences are only tem- 
porary, and by an examination of the great variety of 
markets for the products which relate so closely to the 
common requirements of the highly technical period in 
which we are living, the future expansion of the industry 
seems assured. 


o 


















Relation to Sawmills. 


One additional statement regarding the opportunity for 
the sawmill and stumpage owner cutting hardwood who 
may desire to make use of his forest and mill waste for 
distillation will perhaps make the discussion more con- 
crete < 

A plant of 64 cords daily capacity, which is a plant of 
economical size, would require, roughly, 20,000 cords a 
year (300-day year). This plant, if of the modern oven 
type, would produce yearly 1,000,000 bushels of charcoal, 
160,000 gallons of refined alcohol, and 3,000,000 pounds of 


* One volume of acetone will absorb several volumes of 
acetylene gas, greatly reducing required storage space.— 
EDITOR. 
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etate of lime. This production is a little less than 2 per- 

nt of the total production in 1910 
As the average increase in production was a little over 2 
poreent per year for the period 1906 to 1910; it appears that 
on the average, at least one new plant of this size could be 
lilt every year to care for the natural healthy growth of 
1e industry, to say nothing of expansion that would come 
a result of unusual conditions. Nor does it consider 


the building of larger new plants to take the place of plants 
that close down for various causes. 

This does not appear at first sight to be promising. It 
must be remembered, however, that the number of saw- 
mills at present cutting over 1,500,000 cords a year of hard- 
woods (which would be the size of the mill necessary to 
produce 20.000 cords of waste), in the four principal dis- 
tillation states, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania and 


Wisconsin, is probably not very great. Many of the mills 
of this size now operating will not have 20 more years to 
run, and a mill of at least 20 years’ life would be an eddi- 
tional requirement for the building of a distillation plant. 

The number of sawmills having this opportunity is then 
not so great as to cause an unstable market, even if several 
were to introduce this method in the same year, 

January 20, 1914. 





Among the Mills wish Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 











AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO LUMBER 
INDUS TRY ON THE ST. JOHN RIVER. 


VAN BureEN, ME., Feb. 14.—The completion 
of A. E. Hammond’s new mill marks an im- 
portant addition to the lumber producing in- 
dustry on the St. John River and places Van 
Buren in the front rank of the lumber manu- 
facturing centers of New England. The new 
plant has just been placed in operation and 
will have an annual capacity of 15,000,000 
feet of long lumber, 20,000,000 shingles, 7,500,- 
000 Jath and 1,000,000 clapboards. it. 38 
thoroughly modern and up-to-the-minute in con- 
struction and equipment. 

This is the third large mill to be built and 
operated in Van Buren, the St. John Lumber 
Company, owning and operating what is con- 
sidered to be the largest lumber mill in New 
England, here, and the Van Buren Lumber 
Company, having another large plant. The 








A MOUNTAIN OF SHINGLES. 


IIerewith are shown twenty-five cars of 16 
inch, extra clear and 16-inch Transfer brand, 
extra clear shingles which the Transfer Lum 
ker & Shingle Company, of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., expects to use in caring for the early 
spring trade. This pile of shingles is on extra 
space that the company was forced to rent by 
reason of having its warehouse. All its yard 
space is weil filled. In addition to this stock 
the company has nearly twice as many shingles 
to come. 





VENEER PLANT CONTEMPLATED. 


The Pine Bluff (Ark.) Chamber of Com- 
merce has been definitely advised by W. B. 
Morgan, of the Morgan Veneer Company, that 
work will begin in the near future on a veneer 
plant which is to be erected at Pine Bluff. The 
plans for the plant have been drawn, the com- 





entire product is shipped by rail. 

Mr. Hammond, owner of the new mill, was 
formerly at the head of the Van Buren Lum- 
ber Company, but sold his interest to the Stet- 
son-Cutler Company, of New York and St. John, N. B., 
which controls besides the Van Buren plant, mills at 
St. John, Ashland, Me., and other places. He was the 
pioneer in the practice of bringing across the boundary 
line from Canada logs from northern New Brunswick 
on the line of the International Railroad to be manu- 
factured in Maine, and the chief source of supply for 
the new mill is to be the same section. His operators 
are cutting 15,000,000 feet of spruce and 2,000,000 feet 
of cedar this winter. 

The logs are hauled to St. Leonards, N. B., by rail 
over the International Railroad and there are loaded 
on to log trains hauled by gasoline tractors or log 
haulers to the new mill, which is on the other side of 
the St. John River, two miles distant. Some logs come 
to the mill over the line of the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad, and a siding gives three tracks to take care 
of the incoming logs and the shipment of the finished 
product. 

The mill itself was designed and constructed by 
Charles A. Piltz, who is the superintendent and will have 
full charge of its operation. 

The plant is located at what is now called Allandale, 
on the shore of Violette stream, a small tributary of 
the St. John River, which has been dammed at the mill 
site, making a wide pond extending four miles upstream 
from the plant and giving facilities for a large storage 
of logs. 

The main sawmill is 50x210 feet, and the engine room 
is 25x60 feet. The boiler house is 45x55 feet and there 
is a detached pump house with fire pumps, ete., for 
better fire protection. 

A well equipped machine shop is 25x50 feet; there is 
a shingle shed 200x235 feet; the storehouse is 25x80 feet, 
and for handling the product of the mill directly to the 
cars a loading platform, 300 feet long and 50 feet wide, 
has been built. 

All the machinery is new and up-to-date and installed 
after a study of its adaptability to the requirements of 
the plant in order to secure the greatest degree of ef- 
ficiency. 

Steam power is used in the plant, the boilers being of 
600 horsepower and the engines 550 horsepower. The 
waste from the mill will be the chief source of fuel. 


The arrangement of the buildings was carefully 
studied, Superintendent Piltz making a personal visit 
to several of the larger plants in the country while his 
plans were being made, and the new mill has been the 
object of a great deal of favorable comment among the 


TWENTY-FIVE CARS OF SHINGLES IN A NORTH TONAWANDA 
(N. Y.) YARD. 


lumber manufacturers of the State. 
give employment to about 100 men. 

There are four log haulers, similar to the one shown 
in the illustration, in constant use during the hauling 
season transporting the logs from the siding on the In- 
ternational Railroad to the mill. The type of log 
hauler used is now coming into quite general use here 
and in other sections of the State where the heavier 
steam hauler is not necessary. 


The new plant will 





CURTAILS OPERATION FOR WINTER. 


HIutT, CAt. 

The operations of the lumber department of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Company, here, were early prepared 
for winter. The sawmill, which had been running days 
only last year, with the exception of quarter overtime, 
from May to November, shut down in November. The 
mill is equipped with a single band and a gang. Last 
year the gang was not run, owing to the desire to limit 
the output of the plant, which had been turning out 
about 75,000 feet daily, making a total cut of about 
16,000,000 feet. There was a stock of about 12,000,000 
feet of lumber in pile with which to go into winter. 
The plant is modern in every respect, 1913 being the 
first year of its operation. The sawmill was constructed 
under the supervision of M. H. Grover, general superin- 
tendent, who took charge of the operations at Hilt 
three years ago, when the property was taken over by 
the Fruit Growers’ Supply Company, of Los Angeles, 

The box plant which is one of the largest in Cali- 
fornia, was operated only part of the time last fall. 
Owing to the freezing of the orange crop in southern 
California last winter and the decreased need of boxes, 
the company was obliged to take boxes on a contract 
with other plants and operate its own lightly. 

During the last two years the company has built two 
miles of logging railroad which extends out seven miles 
from the mill into the timber on the sides of , the 
Siskiyou Mountains, a total, with branches, of about 
ten miles. 

Recently the plant was visited by F. B. Hutchens, 
general manager of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles, 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Company has an excellent 
organization built up at the Hilt plant. John Nelson 
is the mill superintendent; Fred Jasmann is box super- 
intendent and A. G, Larkey logging superintendent. 
Myron Grover has charge of the yard while in the 
office John FI. Jerrard has charge and G. A. Torrence 
is cashier. 














pany expects to have its charter in a few days, 
and the work of erecting the plant will be 
pushed as rapidly as possible. Mr. Morgan is 
of the opinion that the plant will be in opera- 
tion about May 1 at the latest, and as his company has 
acquired about 75,000,000 feet of gum timber from the 
MeIntyre-Mann Timberland Company, of Pine Bluff, 
there is no doubt but that an operation for a period of 
years is assured. 

The timber supply for this new operation is located in 
the Saline River Valley and is of a high quality. It 
will compare favorably with any gum timber known 
and is equal, if not better in quality, to the famous 
gum of the St. Francis basin. All the timber of this 
section is widely known for its thrifty growth, long 
body, large size, and exceptionally good quality. 

Mr. Morgan, formerly treasurer of the Anderson-Tully 
Company, of. Memphis, Tenn., has been in the veneer 
business many years and the fact that he is the head 
of the new enterprise secured for Pine Bluff assures 
the venture of being successful. Mr. Morgan intended 
building the plant at Benton, Ark., but through the 
efforts of J. F. Melntyre & Sons (Inc.), and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he was induced to locate in Pine 


Bluff. 





A THRIVING LUMBER CITY. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 14.—With the construction 
of the Marathon Lumber Company’s mill, now in prog- 
ress, the thriving lumber city of Laurel, Miss., is pre- 
paring to file a claim to distinction as the ‘‘largest lum- 
ber producing center in the world.’’ Work is proceed- 
ing rapidly on the new mill plant. The plant will be 
of concrete and semisteel construction, equipped with two 
bandsaws and two resaws, giving it a capacity of 60,000,- 
000 feet a year, day run. The company, which is headed 
by W. H. Bissell, of the Wausau Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, also of Laurel, last year acquired 45,000 acres of 
virgin pine timber in Newton and Jasper counties. With 
its cut added to that of Laurel’s other big mills—oper- 
ated by Eastman, Gardiner & Co., the Gilchrist-Fordney 
Company and the Wausau Southern Company—Laurel’s 
daily output will total, it is claimed, upwards of 1,250,- 
000 feet. 


ot DTTP 
‘*A PESSIMIST, if he stays with it, will go broke more 


quickly in this country than in any other place on God’s 
tootstool.’’—Joseph N. Teal. 


THE northernmost national forest is the Chugach in 
Alaska; the southernmost is the Luquillo in Porto Rico. 

















VIEW OF ALLAN E. HAMMOND’S NEW MILL AT VAN BUREN, ME. 
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WEST COAST SHIPMENTS. 


Annual Report of Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau— 
Gain of 85,787,506 Over Preceding Year. 





The annual report of the Pacifie Lumber Inspece- 
tion Bureau (Ine.) for 1913 shows that the total ship- 
ments reported by mills amounted to 1,934,835,725 feet, 
as against 1,848,048,.219 feet reported for 1912, a 
gain of 85,787,506. British Columbia made a gain of 
1,034,936 feet, while Washington lost 64,021,908 feet 
and Oregon gained 148,774,478 feet. 

Of the total shipments reported 600,142,246 feet 
went to foreign destinations and 1,334,693,479 feet 
was for domestic consumption (including Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Philippines). Of the total reported 
the bureau inspected 1,407,787,457 feet. 

The accompanying tables show in detail and in 
summary the sources and destination for 1913 and 
in comparison with 1912: 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TOTAL SHIPMENTS REPORTED BY 

MILLS AND TOTAL SHIPMENTS INSPECTED BY PACIFrC 

LUMBER INSPECiION BUREAU FoR 1913. 


1913 
Inspected. 


California 
1 Se 
Yukon Territory 
British Columbia 
LO eee Bieta tev 
a 
Hawaiian Islands....... 
Philippine Islands..... 
Australia 
New Z l 
West Coast So 




























East Coast—WSo. 4,429,087 
ee Ree Soe th 5,426 6,762,23 
Central America..... Esa te beet ieve 104,610 
China 58,655,479 
Japan 2 18,313,613 
SEER ESO: DEINE... iciscccc sca 893,020 10,740,149 
ip mas ee ROOMEIMONE.. .... 2505000 540,955 43,012,520 
eee Dt dn oie wre Wee le ew or 
RE Egon ere on eka bb 'S 
OT te 407,787,457 
OS Ge ee ee 1,518,097 
ON ESS Bel rer 30,394,054 
CO oe.) | a 1.934,835,.725  1,439,699,608 


SUMMARY OF WATERBORNE SHIPMENTS LUMBER, LATH AND 
PicKETS DURING 1913. 
Summary 1913. 
Domestic 


Foreign Total 

47,381,262 538,810,200 
221,616,207 494,007,085 
66.026,7 369,979,105 
164,858,746 
605,683,118 
246,497,471 





ae 1.834,693,479 600,142,246 1,934,835,725 




















Comparative—B. C., Wash. and Ore. Total Waterborne. 
1913 1912 Gain 

Brit a 53,810, 200 52,775,264 1,034,836 
*Washington ....... 1,100,100,600 1,1 122,508 *64,021,908 
DOPEEON o<civcscceees 780,924,925 632,150,447 148,774,478 

TT , 1.934 837 5 7 849 048 219 85, 787.506 
Tot ted ( .1,407,787,457 ft. B. M 
*Loss 





EXPERIMENTAL WOOD PAVING. 

The creosoting department of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash., is at present test- 
ing 2-inch blocks laid on several different kinds of 
foundations, and is of the belief that this block will 
prove successful. Tentative sales of this block have been 
held up, pending the outcome of actual conditions of 
wear in the street, and consequently the company has not 
so far made any quotation on this size block. 

The blocks are cut from 2x4 stock and treated with 14 
pounds of creosote to the cubic foot. They are laid on a 
sidewalk-finish cement foundation, on a sand cushion, 
on concrete grout and the interstices filled with ordinary 
paving ditch. These blocks have been laid for six 
months and have shown no tendency to warp, shrink or 
expand. Of course, the wear will be no greater in the 
block of this size than in a 4-inch block, but the company 
has not concerned itself with this feature. Data is being 
kept on this experimental paving and as soon as the com- 
pany feels it has satisfactory proof of the desirability 
of this type of block a detailed report as to the cost, 
method of laying, ete., will be given to the public. 


NEW YORK FORESTRY STATISTICS. 

WatTeERTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 17.—Dean Hugh P. Baker, 
of the State college of forestry, which has its laboratory 
or ranger school and tract of 1,800 acres at Wanakena 
on Cranberry Lake, has just announced some interesting 
facts regarding the forests and lumber conditions in this 
State and favors the attitude taken by the Empire State 
Forest Products’ Association, of which Frank L. Moore, 
of this city, is president. Professor Baker is of the 
opinion that the State constitution ought to be amended 
so that there can be ‘‘careful cutting of mature timber 
in the Adirondacks,’’ as at the present time ‘‘timber 
can not be cut even though it is dying or dead and a 
menace to healthy timber about it. 

Among other things, Dean Baker says that New York 
leads the States of the Union in the consumption of lum- 
ber, with a total annual bill for timber of all kinds of 
over $54,000,000, 

Out of 135,000,000 railroad ties used each year in the 
United States, New York supplies about 6 percent and 
consumes about 16,000,000. The forests of the State 
produce about 200 board feet per acre per year or about 
525,000,000 board feet per year, while the annual con- 
sumption is about 1,500,000,000 or three times as much 
as is grown. 

This State uses over 470,000,000 board feet of wood 
for boxes and crating alone, which is equivalent to about 
three-fifths of the total amount of lumber cut in the 

















State and over 1,750,000,000 board feet of wood is used 
in the State every year. 

While they seem unimportant, over 800,000 board feet 
of lumber was used in New York State alone last year 
for dowels and over 962,000 board feet of hardwood was 
used for shuttles, spools and bobbins and 1,500,000 feet 
was used for brushes and brooms and 3,000,000 feet for 
toys. 

To augment the supply of timber, relieve the situation 
and keep some of the $20,000,000 that now goes out of 
the State annually for forest products, Dean Baker is 
urging the improvement of farm wood lots. 





MISSOURI OUSTER CASE. 


Eight Kansas City Concerns Petition That Decree Be 
Suspended and Fines Modified. 











Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.—Eight of the nine Kan- 
sas City lumber concerns fined and ousted by the State 
supreme court last December filed a petition in the court 
last Saturday asking that the decree of ouster be sus- 
pended and that the fines be modified. No specific re- 
quest as to the reduction of the fines was made, but the 
penalties were compared with that of the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Company, which was fined $1,000 and not 
ousted. The Pickering company paid its fine. 

rhese companies signed the petition, which was pre- 

sented not as a joint petition, but as a separate plea 
from each company: 
_ Central Coal & Coke Company, Bowman-Hicks Lumber 
Company, Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, Missouri Lum- 
& Land Exchange Company, Missouri Lumber & Mining 
Company, Long-Bell Lumber Company, Dierks Lumber & 
Coal Company, Foster Lumber Company. 

The Caleasieu Lumber Company, which was fined 
$50,000 and ousted, did not join in the petition. <A 
Separate petition is being prepared for the Caleasieu 
company, as it is felt that it has even more grounds 
for asking a modification than the others. It did not 
join the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association until 
1908, which was after the alleged curtailment of output 
which is made the basis of the penalties in all the 
cases. 

The petition filed is as follows: 

These respondents move this honorablag court to modify 
the conclusions of the court as expressed’ in their opinion 
in this cause and the judgment to be bottomed thereon, 
that each of the respondents may continue to exercise its 
corporate franchises and conduct its business in this State 
subject to such reasonable conditions and directions as in 
its wisdom this court may impose. 

And that upon such reconsideration this court thereupon 
miterially reduce the amount of the fine assessed against 
each of the respondents and modify the conclusions and 
order to forfeit the charters of such of the respondents 
as are domestic corporations and the license to do business 
in Missouri of such respondents as are foreign corporations 
and upon the express condition that the business of each 
of the respondents shall be hereafter conducted in compli- 
ance with the conditions and directions imposed by the judg- 
ment of this court, and upon the further condition of the 
payment of the fine so assessed, and upon the further con- 
dition that this court retain jurisdiction of the cause for 
the purpose of enforcing the observance of such conditions 
and directions and judgment. 


FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITION. 


The action of the Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions of the House of Representatives, in passing 
a joint resolution providing that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture be given a special appropriation for a United 
States Forestry exhibit at the Forest Products Exposi- 
tion to be held at Chicago and New York, is commented 
upon in a bulletin issued by J. E. Rhodes, secretary of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, under 
whose auspices the Forest Products Exposition is to be 
given. The joint resolution, which was presented to the 
House of Representatives by Congressman Joseph W. 
Fordney, of Michigan, and favorably acted upon at a 
hearing of the Committee on Industrial Arts and Exposi- 
tions February 5, reads as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the secretary of agriculture be, and he is hereby authorized 
to make such exhibits as may be convenient and practicable 
at the Exposition of Forest Products, to be held in Chicago, 
Illinois, April 30 to May 9, inclusive, and the Exposition 
of Forest Products, to be held in New York, New York, 
May 21 to May 30, inclusive, 1914, and there is hereby ap- 
propriated a sum necessary for these exhibits, not to ex- 
ceed $10,000, the same to be paid out of any money in the 
general fund of the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 








If the appropriation is authorized, of which there 
seems to be no doubt, the Forest Service will make an 
exhibit at the Forest Products Exposition of an un- 
usually and highly educational nature, which will add 
very greatly to the value and attractiveness of the 
Exposition. As the expenditure will be one in the inter- 
est of public education, favorable action by Congress is 
shortly expected. 


ACQUIRES SHINGLE INFORMATION. 


Congressman Humphrey, of the State of Washing- 
ton, recently demanded an investigation of the closing 
down of shingle mills in the State of Washington, 
being apparently under the impression that this was 
an unusual occurrence resulting from the adoption of 
the new tariff. Secretary of Commerce Redfield has now 
received reports from agents indicating that such a shut- 
down at this season of the year is practically an annual 
affair and present conditions are no different from 
those which have obtained upon numerous occasions 
under the former tariff. Secretary Redfield, in his 
letter transmitting this report to Representative Hum- 
phrey, states that new American mills are being built 
and some old ones being enlarged and that the com- 
petition of other roofings appears to be a greater 
factor of the situation than the competition of Cana- 
dian shingles, 





BUILDING ACTIVITY. 


Reports from Eighty-Four Cities Show Increase for 
January Over Preceding January. 





It is interesting and encouraging to note that building 
construction is extremely active throughout. the country 
and that prosperity in the building industry seems to be 
more widely and generously distributed than for several 
months. According to official reports compiled by the 
Construction News from eighty-four of the principal 
cities, there was an increase in January over the same 
month in 1913 of 14 percent in the estimated cost of 
buildings for which permits were issued. The reports 
show that permits were issued for 13,701 buildings, ag- 
gregating cost of $52,950,876, as against 3,753 permits 
issued for January, 1913, involving a cost of $46,679,310, 
showing a decrease of fifty-two buildings and a gain in 
amounts to be expended of $6,371,566, or 14 percent. An 
analysis of the reports shows that the decreases are in 
cities where building has been extremely active for a lone 
time, indicating that there is a marked revival in sec. 
tions of the country where building operations have been 
lagging. In the large cities—New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Brooklyn—there has been a decided falling 
off in building operations, but it must be remembered 
that in all these cities building has been in progress dur- 
ing the last year on a stupendous scale. The figures in 
detail from the 84 cities reporting are as follows: 











1914—— ——I1913 
ee No. of Estimated No. of Estimated Pet. 
Cities— Bldgs. Cost. B Cc i 
San Francisco 398 $7,340,816 $2.0 
Boston (Metro. Dist.) 341 6,652,000 325 4,007,000 
New York (Boros 
Man, and Bronx) .394 56,874 
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13,701 $52,950,876 13,753 $46,579,310 14 


*Percent logs. 
A study of the above table will show that in the in- 
terior cities building is remarkably active. Gains and 
losses are intermingled, with the balance in favor of the 
former, indicating a most satisfactory condition and giv- 
ing promise of a continued improvement that augurs 
well for the building trade generally. 

While the total average gain is only 14 percent, some 
remarkable gains are shown in individual instances, as 
follows: 










Cities, Pereent, Cities. Percent. 
Ban PYANCISOO. 60.6500. 2 200 Reading 99 
Grand Mavias.......6<e0% 318 Hoboken 





Peoria, Ill... Worcester, 3 
Se VME, AOR 5. os. oacearse Pittepuren, Pa. .t.sccdoe 203 
PPUIRIEER oie soba) 6s is;s ds TPORCON,: WN. Dvccceccctice 383 


The report for Denver, Colo., not included in above 
table, shows building permits issued in January for con- 
struction work aggregating $229,318, as against $181,600 
in January, 1913, showing an increase of 26 percent, 

BBB BLOT 

THERE are 36,500,000 young trees in the government’s 

forest nurseries, 
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THE CITY HAS LITTLE TO OFFER THE AVERAGE 
YOUNG PERSON. 


One of the main purposes of community building is to keep the young people 
of the country at home on the farm. When one looks into the subjeet closely in a 
rural community where he is acquainted with most of the people, old and young, 
he has some difliculty in determining just which of the young people he knows will 
in due time leave the farm and undertake to win fame and wealth in the city. Nor 
is it an easy task to determine exactly the reason or reasons why a young person 
does decide to leave for the city. 

Perhaps it would not be far from the truth to say that young people of both 
sexes leave the country because they lack the faculty to make the best use or to 
turn to their own advantage the opportunities that lie about them. Perhaps in part 
also they are led to believe that the city offers greater opportunities, without know- 
ing what the opportunities really are and what life in the city really means. 

Anyone who is familiar with conditions of employment, wages and home life of 
persons of average ability in the city and with persons of the same class in the 
country certainly will not hesitate to say that the average young man and young 
woman are better off in the country than in the city. If this be true with regard to 
these young people as individuals, it is infinitely more true of the race of which they 
form a part. 

In every large city are thousands of young people who have come from rural 
communities to enter the employ of big corporations in minor capacities, as clerks, 
stenographers, hookkeepers ete. Doubtless, some cf them, perhaps many of them, 
have come to the city because they saw few opportunities for bettering themselves 
at home, and dreamed of many in the city. But would anyone claim that they really 
are better off? 


Struggles for Existence. 

Recently one of the great Chicago dailies said editorially that the ‘‘most pitiable 
creature alive is the clerk who is trying to support a family on $100 or $125 a 
month.’? Yet there are in Chicago and other large cities thousands upon thousands 
of such men, Their whole lives are constant struggles to preserve appearances and 
to make both ends meet on wholly inadequate incomes, They, of course, see all 
about them people who are more prosperous than they are and they unconsciously 
adopt, mentally at least, the standards of living of people whose incomes are dollars 
to their cents. Many of these young men and young women may perhaps never 
realize the economie absurdity of living up every dollar of their incomes as fast 


as it is earned; yet they are between the upper and the nether 
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they had not thought of before. While ‘‘cliques’’ and ‘‘sets’’ are not by any 
means unknown in rural communities, society is not divided horizontally as it is in 
the large city. The daughter of a farmer, if she remained in the country, might 
logically and without exciting surprise or comment become the wife of the banker’s 
son in her home town. Her brother might also marry into the same family. In the 
city, however, she is only a clerk, like the young men employed in the same place, 
and she learns instantly that heaven and earth are not farther apart than are she 
and the son of her wealthy employer. The most that she can hope for is to belong 
to a ‘‘working girls’ home,’’ of which, perhaps, her employer’s wife is patroness. 
Yet if both lived in the small country town both would be accepted in the same 
society on terms of practical equality. 

Undoubtedly there are some exceptions to the facts here set down, but as in mat- 
ters of this kind only general rules and tendencies can be dealt with, the foregoing 
is in all importaat respects substantially in accordance with the truth. 





FOLLY OF BUYING LUMBER BY MAIL. 
Grand Rapips, Micu. 

While eating lunch in a nearby city recently the writer engaged in a conversation 
with a farmer about 45 years of age, his daughter aged about 22 and the proprietor 
of the restaurant. The farmer said that he owned a small summer resort and kept 
a hotel, having the ‘‘swells’’ of Chicago there every summer. 

[ remarked that, having passed this resort and taken a liking to it, I wished to 
know what he charged at his hotel. He said $6 a week and again said he had the 


; 


‘*swells’’ of Chicago there every summer. I said, ‘‘I believe I will come up and 


spend my vacation next summer.’’ He went on to say the hotel wasn’t large enough 
for his business and he expected to enlarge it this spring. I said, ‘‘I suppose you 
will buy your material in the city here?’’ He replied, ‘‘I should say not, because 
I can buy wholesale from a mail order house which wrote me a nice long letter 
giving me prices cheaper than I can buy here.’’ 

I said, ‘‘I don’t agree with you; I have had retail yard experience,and I never 
yet saw a mail order house that could beat the ordinary retail lumber dealer if it 
furnished the same class of material, and I can prove it to you.’’ Well the farmer 
certainly was in earnest, and reaching into his coat pocket drew out a quotation on 
lumber that he had received as well as the letter that accompanied it. While I was 
looking at the correspondence the restaurant proprietor said he never saw anyone 
satisfied by buying from any mail order house. The daughter said, ‘‘We think this 
is a good, reliable concern as we buy all our clothing and groceries from them.’ 

By that time I had read the letter and was examining the 





millstone and see nothing else to do. If the same persons 
living in the country spent all their earnings they would find 
themselves the exception, not the rule; and instead of being 
constantly encouraged to continue in their folly they would 
be persuaded by example at least to live well within their 


incomes and lay aside a competence for old age. 


Amusements Cost Money. 

But false standards of living are not in themselves the chief 
defect of city life as related to the employment of young 
people of average intelligence. They have not only false 
standards of living, but they soon acquire false standards of 
success, and the means of acquiring it. Perhaps there is in 
the city no greater inducement to take ‘‘short ecuts’’ to sue- 
cess than there is in the country; but in the country public 
sentiment is a potent influence in encouraging right conduct, 
whereas in the large city it is a negligible influence. 

Evetybody knows the danger that lies in the removal of 
restraints that long have been exercised upon the conduct of 
young people. Hardly a greater change is conceivable than 





Ideal Homes 


and frame construction being the 


cheapest in cost enables young people 
to realize their ideals with the least 


list. The first thing that struck my eye was hemlock piece 
stuff and I asked the farmer if he knew what grade of hem- 
lock this was. He said, no; but that he knew it was all right 
as the mail order house gives a guarantee bond that its ma- 
terial is up to grade. There he was on the first argument 
where no grade was mentioned. He said: ‘‘I ean see the 
stuff as the house offers to pay my railway fare one way and 
I know that it cau not put any cheap stuff on me.’’ The 
letter states, ‘‘We will pay your railway fare one way and 
you can deduct same from bill.’’ So the farmer would have 
to buy the lumber before he would get a chance to get his 
railway fare one way to see what he was getting. 

Next I noticed Washington red cedar siding and I said, ‘‘ Do 
you know what grade this is?’’ He said he did not know the 
grade but knows it is all right as he has a relative in Wash- 
ington that has been there sixteen years and told him one 
time red cedar lumber was fine. 

Then there were hemlock roof boards and I said, ‘‘Do you 
know what grade of stock that is?’’ He said he did not. 
I said, ‘‘I do not know either, but I sell lumber and that 


that which takes place in the life of young people who remove sacrifice. Modest homes can be item sells wholesale at from $10 to $20 per thousand. I 

from the country to the city. They quickly find themselves planned to start with and rooms en- would recommend the $10 stock for chicken coops and the 

almost bound to accept conditions that in the rural com- larged or built on as family increases $20 stock for house building.’’ 

munity would have seemed to them utterly abhorrent. —thus you average your building I said to the farmer, ‘‘ Have you any lumber dealer in mind 
The monotony and lack of entertainment in the country expense over several years instead of whose prices look pretty good to you?’’ Previously to this he 


often are contrasted with the excitement and facilities for 
entertainment of the city. Young people in the country are 
misled into believing that the theater, the dance and other 
similar amusements of the city are exactly what they would 
be in their own community. But when they come to the city 
they are doomed to the disappointment of learning that accord- 
ing to the standards of conduct to which they have pre- 


at the start. 


viously subscribed the city dance is impossible and the city 
theaters that are within their means are opposed to all that 
they have been taught to hold dear. Also in the case of the 
young woman, she finds that whereas in her little home town 





burdening yourself with a house 
larger and more costly than you need 
Let us figure with you 
when you decide to join the ranks 
of homebuilders. 
prices on lumber right and quality 
above question. 


You'll find our 


(Name and Address) 


had told me of getting prices in this particular city. He said, 
‘‘T have one in mind that quoted me fair prices and that my 
carpenter recommended.’’ I said, ‘‘You go to this dealer, 
show him that ‘dope’ you have from your mail order house 
and, you take it from me, he will sell you the lumber.’’ 

The lumber and prices he had there can easily be filled from 
our own mill and delivered f. 0. b. cars his station whereby 
the retail dealer would not have to touch a hand to it and 
derive a good margin on same. I am sending this yard the 
prices and letter I copied from this mail order house and be- 
lieve there is no doubt that it can land the business. ; 








or at the rural gatherings she has been free to go by herself, 
she would risk her reputation if not her life to do so in the 


z Sample Ad from Quarterly Series Furnished 
city. Free to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN Subscrib- ‘atalogs and correspondence and lack good common horse 

So far as ‘‘society’’ is concerned the young people from the ers. Electrotype Pistes of the Complete 
country are on arrival in the city confronted with a situation 


Ads, of the Illustrations only or just the sense. 
Proofs are Furnished; Cost only being 
charged for the cuts. 


This is written simply to show that every day mail order 
houses are getting ‘‘easy money’’ because some people like 


ARCHIE FISHER, Salesman, 
The Stearns Company. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Commercial Importance of the Average Retailer — Types and Characteristics of the “Junior”? Lumberman—Okla- 
homa’s Interest in Silo Trade—Agricultural and Other Peculiarities of Northern Texas. 


THE STURDY MEDIUM-SIZED YARD. 


A short time ago an Illinois dealer wrote to the 
Greatest Journal suggesting that the Realm devote 
more space to the smaller yards. He guessed, and cor- 
rectly, that not all the readers of this department are 
making the sales of the steel trust look small, and 
that these men who are compelled by circumstances to 
do a limited business would enjoy reading about the 
experiences of other men in like case. So far he is 
eminently correct. Some of the paper’s best friends 
aud most faithful supporters do not carry a great 
amount of stock or make record sales. The medium 
sized merchant is the backbone of the retail lumber 
business, as he is of every other business. Without 
him things would soon go on to the rocks. The big 
business handles a spectacular trade, and we like to 
watch him take his hurdles. But after all the greatest 
good is done to the country at large by the man who 
is supplying local demands in an intelligent and effi- 
cient way. He is part of the community, with the 
good of the community at heart. We don’t feel that 
way always about the fellow who is making his for- 
tune hand over fist. We admire his genius and force- 
fulness but after all we're a little afraid of him. 
Suppose a man with so much foree should take a 
notion to tear things up a little. We feel about them 
much as we do about a big boiler room or a ear of 
dynamite, and hurry out of the danger zone. 

But our Illinois friend is off when he intimates that 
the Realm has to do only with the so-called ‘‘big’’ 
men. Perhaps it is my fault that he got this idea. 
Perhaps I am prone to say a man is ‘‘big’’ when I 
mean he sees far and large and has the capacity to or- 
ganize his business efficiently and takes an interest in 
the community as a citizen as well as a business man. 
It doesn’t mean that he sells $1,000,000 worth of 
boards in-a year, nor even that he has 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber in stock. Without going back over my notes 
to check up accurately, I would guess that a large 
majority of the dealers whose experiences and ideas 
have found their way into the Realm are doing only 
an ordinary amount of business. There is no policy 
governing the matter, but when a choice has to be 
made between the big business and the little business 
the latter generally is the one visited and written up. 
Some of the plans and policies that seem to me the 
most valuable of those that have appeared in these 
columns have been gathered in small towns from re- 
tailers who did much of their own yard work as well 
as all their office work. There seems to me to be good 
reason for this, for the man with a business small 
enough so that he can know every detail of it is going 
to have a rounded knowledge and a wealth of detail 
that the man with a larger business has to leave to 
subordinates. I learned proportionately more about 
the business of printing a newspaper when I published 
a country sheet and did all the work myself, consider- 
ing the whole of the business of getting it out, than 
I have while being connected with a great paper like 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. I have not locked up a 
form or set a head or solicited an ad or tuned up a 
press since I have had my nose in the feed trough of 
this journal. Now a great many readers of this de- 
partment want to know the corresponding mechanical 
methods in the lumber business, and the men who 
know them are the men who can and will tell them. 
That is the reason so many small dealers get their 
ideas into these columns. 


Features That Merit Notice. 


I am sorry my Illinois friend did not sign his name 
to his letter, for I’d like to call on him some time 
when I’m in his part of the country. He ean be as- 
sured that if his business is large enough to make 
him a modest living without having to be braced up 
with other lines of trade he is right in the class with 
the men whom I do happen to call on. If the plans 
outlined here will not work in his case it usually will 
he because they need to be modified to suit different 
circumstances and not because they were worked out 
in a business larger than his. Efficient buying, accu- 
rate stock keeping, exact expense-finding systems, 
sheds that will keep lumber dry and clean, business- 
like collections, sensible advertising and about any- 
thing else that does the big man good will help the 
small merchant along if he will modify the other fel- 
low’s plan to suit the temper of his town and the needs 
of his own business. 


The real test that I try to apply is not one of size 
but whether the ideas will work or are worth thinking 
about. Sometimes you don’t agree with me that the 
notions that get in really pass this test. But perhaps 
your neighbor in the next town or on the other side 
of the country can make use of them. Only a couple 
of days ago I went into a prosperous looking yard. 
The manager was friendly. The place was big, and 
much lumber seemed to be going out. But the man 
was ignorant of anything individual in his plant, didn’t 
want to tell it, or couldn’t tell it. I fished industri- 
ously for so long that I began to feel that I was mak- 


ing myself a bore. There was nothing of interest out 
in the yard, so far as J could discover, so I left with- 
out getting a line. This was in a large plant, too. 








But I think I’ve said enough to indicate the point I 
am trying to make. 


THE MISGUIDED AND THE SAFEGUARDED 
‘*JUNIOR.’’ 

All the advantages and beauties of ‘‘Junior Day’’ 
do not break upon me at once, so I have to keep throw- 
ing one in once in a while. This morning I was in a 
tailor shop having a button sewed on when a young 
fellow came in. He had the-air of a man with un- 
limited leisure and a taste for cheap cigarettes. It 
presently developed from his talk with the proprietor 
that he had been a college student but had been caught 
in a hazing scrape and expelled. He was pondering 
on what would happen when he went home. Now the 
thing that impressed me most strongly was the fact 
that the young fellow, though a man in years, seemed 
to have not the slightest sense of values. He was sore 
over being canned, of course. But he couldn’t: see 
that he was at fault in the least. He demanded to 
know what the college would amount to without haz- 
ing! In his opinion the institution was about to go 
into a decline because it insisted that one man did not 
have the right to beat another up for the sheer fun of 
the thing. I gathered that a number of men had been 
in the scrape but that this one alone had been expelled. 
This indicated to me that the fellow had been breaking 
other rules. Had he given indications of getting some- 
thing out of his work the faculty would not have been 
so hard on him. College faculties are not made up of 
fools, by any means. He had no sense of values. He 
did not realize that his time was worth anything or 
that he was letting chances slip that would never come 
to him again. His only emotions were a dread of 
going home and a desire to get even with the ‘‘ crazy 
old prof.’’ that had appeared against him at the fac- 
ulty trial. 

Now the student is largely to blame for this, but 
who will say that his father ought to get off without 
bearing part of the fault? No doubt the lad’s father 
was in comfortable circumstances else he would not 
have sent the boy to college. Then why, in his en- 
deavor to get rich, didn’t he try to give his son some 
of his own knowledge of values? Had the boy been 
taken into his father’s office and given a knowledge 
of business relations and steadied by a certain amount 
of responsibility, the chances are that he would not 
have been smoking cheap pills in the back room of a 
tailor shop and swearing at somebody else because his- 
own utter lack of sense had found him out. I have 
seen sons of successful men who went away to college 
without the least notion of the value of money or the 
slightest idea of how rapidly it gets away when a 
fellow has to pay his own bills. The man who as a 
lad fathoms business transactions and banks his money 
with his father is not going to have any hard jolts 
when he is thrown on his own hook. He is already 
steadied. I venture to say that a lot of trouble and 
perhaps some heartaches as well might be saved by 
taking thought in time. 

There are plenty of theories about training children 
that I don’t know anything about. But one old-fash- 
ioned proverb still holds, for if you bring up a child 
or start anything else in the way it should go it is 
going to be harder for that child or thing to turn off 
than it is to keep right along on that same way. If 
the junior day idea does not appeal to you in itself it 
ought to start you thinking along this line. If it 
makes you work out your own salvation in some other 
way you’ll have come a lot nearer to the publisher’s 
fundamental idea than if you merely take the boy to 
the convention out of a sense of duty, consider that 
you’ve done all that could be expected of you, and 
slump back into letting the boy go his own way. 














I Was in a Tailor Shop. 


THE SILO’S INCREASINGLY FIRM HOLD. 

The Lingo-Leeper Lumber Company, in Denison 
Tex., has hardly a small place. Perhaps after the in 
troduction I put on this week’s spasm I should give al! 
the space to little yards. I have that feeling myself. 
Some of these times I’ll save up a whole lot of little 
yards and make an article out of them. But the 
Denison plant of this company happens to be head 
quarters and hence may be excused for being big. 
There is a funny thing about some of these line yards, 
though what I have in mind is not true of the Lingo- 
Leeper line. In a number of Texas towns there will 
be headquarters of several lines, and then each lin 
will fight to make a big showing in its home town. 
For that reason I suspect that in many cases the head 
office shows the smallest margin of profit in the entire 
line. 

Mr. Leeper spent most of his time talking about 
silos. Perhaps this was because the company has most 
of its retailing points in Oklahoma, where the silo is 
being pushed harder than it seems to be in Texas, In 
fact, the silo is virtually pushing itself in Oklahoma. 
Conditions have been such that it seems to be the 
silo with no other alternative. I knew a man once 
who stuttered so badly that when he tried to say ‘‘Sun- 
day’’ he went off like a siphon bottle. But one day 
he had to telephone a friend in a distant city and 
talked as plainly as anybody. His friend asked him 
about it, and the man said, ‘‘I can still stutter, but 
when talk costs a dollar a minute I can’t afford it.’’ 
Doing without the silo in Oklahoma is proving a costly 
business. 

‘*One of the greatest objections we hear,’’ said Mr. 
Leeper, ‘‘is the high cost of ensilage machinery. <A 
man can invest $500 before he knows it and still not 
be fully equipped to do it all himself. In this regard 
we are preaching the community idea, and this seems 
to be the only satisfactory solution. Four or five men 
will go in together and buy a cutter. Perhaps one of 
them will own a traction engine, and he will put this 
up against the cutter. Of course the engine is worth 
more than the cutter, for it can be used for pulling 
other things. The cutter means just so much invest- 
ment for this one thing. In this way the expense is 
eut down. Generally these men change work at the 
time they fill their silos, so they couldn’t all work at 
their own crop at the same time even if they had the 
machinery. 

‘*This ought to be a good place in time for selling 
silos. It is certain to be. We have some real farmers 
in this part of the country. In some places you will 
find farmers who can’t see beyond the ends of their 
noses. They will sell their feed off right down to the 
last pound. Then if the crop happens to be short they 
are up against it. Our farmers are forehanded enough 
so that if the crop failed entirely some year they 
would have enough to feed them through until they 
did raise a crop. That kind of men will see the value 
of the silo pretty quickly. Just at present we are 
going through the period of talking about it. That 
always has to come first. But we are looking for sales 
to begin to pick up at any time now. 


Seed Time and Harvest in Silo Trade. 


‘“We are looking for a silo that can be carried in 
stock without running into money so heavily as most 
of them do and that will not blow down. That means 
a wooden silo that can be made of the stuff a retailer 
commonly carries in stock. At least one of that kind 
is being pushed at the present, and we are looking it 
over. Some retailers may apparently be a little slow 
about getting enthusiastic over the idea just at the 
present time. A man has to look a long way ahead to 
see a profit in any kind of pioneering. When the local 
man has to invest $1,500 or so in a ear of silo stock 
he wishes to be pretty sure of his investment, especially 
when it is possible that about the time he gets his 
neighborhood educated to the idea, at considerable cost 
to himself, some salesman may jump in, make a trip 
through the country, and sell a silo to every man that 
can pay for one. He has to take this chance, of 
course.’ 

He has to take a chance, true enough. Also it seems 
too much to ask one man to bear all the uncertainty 
and expense of an enterprise that will make the whole 
neighborhood richer. Pushing silos can not be figured 
the same as can other, established lines. But gener- 
ally the local man can reap the harvest if he plants the 
seed of silo boosting. The way to go at it is to go in 
earnest, and with a pocket book along just as though 
you were sure you would have it full when you came 
back. There is a door in this station that the wind 
is holding shut. A determined man seizes it by the 
handle, gives a full-grown yank, and the thing comes 
open. A timid man pulls easily, braces himself and 
slowly drags it open, clutches at his hat, comes near 
getting slammed on his head, and finally backs out 
with both hands braced against the door. The differ- 
ence lies in the way the two men go at it. 


IN A RICH FARMING SECTION. 


Sherman and Denison are not very far apart. In 
fact, as far as general conditions go, one description 
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would just about fit both towns. A man who knows 
ithe State pretty well, or at least claims to, says that 
this is right in the edge of the best part as far as soils 
‘o. There is a top covering of black soil, the richest 
in the world, that lies about six feet deep. If that is 
true and it is of the character of the lowa black soil, 
t will be some years before the fertility is worn out, 
ven if it should be farmed by the poorest and most 
lipshod methads. But the Texans are learning by the 
xperience of other States that it doesn’t pay to trifle 
ith soil. So it seems probable that this is going to 
ontinue being one of the great farming districts of 
he country for all time. Cotton is still king. No 
oubt he will keep his throne for a good long time. 
sit along with cotton there are other crops and some 
rock raising. This spells prosperity for Sherman. In 
ct, improvement is going right along in spite of the 
me of year. To a northerner this weather seems too 
od to be true. He feels like saying that there ‘‘ain’t 
ic such winter weather.’’?’ The natives do not seem 
to be afraid that it will change, for I noticed ten or 
twelve improvement jobs going on right around the 
sjuare and in the business district. There are some 
ne houses on the good residence streets. 

One reason that so much building is going on at the 
‘ime this is written is the long stretch-of rain last 
fall at the time most of the building should have gone 
mu. Much of it had to be done, hence the present 
wtivity. Not all of it is being done now, for, as is 
ilways the case, some business has been put off indefi- 
nitely. Let the right time get by and minds are going 
to be changed. This is the case whether weather or 
laziness led to the putting off. 


Landlord and Tenant and Prosperity. 


The farm trade at Sherman is especially good, ac 
cording to Mr. Young, whom I talked to in the Dupont 
3. Lyon yard, because the farmers own their own 
In other parts of the State, he said, the renter 
system is in vogue. Now renting is all right if nothing 
better offers, but too often it is not reduced to a 
science. A man has a farm to rent and wants to get 
all off it that he can. The result is a skinned farm. 
In this connection [ want to quote from the editorial 
page of a recent issue of the Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News: 


places, 


There are many varieties of landlordism. Perhaps th¢ 
worst landlordism is the absentee variety. Your absentee 
landlord (we are speaking, of course, of the owner of rented 
farm lands) is usually himself a graduate of the farm, a 
ruralite who has expatriated himself to the city. He ex- 
presses his partiality for the city by his prejudice against 
the country. The farm becomes merely a means of revenue. 
What he wants of it is revenue as large and as promptly paid 
us may be possible, and to satisfy that want he will sacrifice 
the more permanent value of his farm and the interests of 
the man who cultivates it as a tenant. Whatever conflict there 
is between urban and rural interests is largely the making of 
inen who have quit the country to live in the city. 

Verily that land is lucky whose owners farm it. 
The real honest-to-hek farmer is a little slow about 
being led up alongside the tongue of a new proposal. 
He wants to be sure it isn’t going to fly up and hit 
him on the jaw, but he is reasonable about it. Your 
retired tarmer who cares nothing for his farm except 
as a sponge from which he can squeeze dollars is the 
plug that is going to fly back and get astraddle of the 
trace if the new proposal is going to mean a little in- 
vestment at the beginning. Farming in these days 
isn’t like it used to be when they said a farmer must 
be a man with a strong back and a weak mind, It 
has gotten to be a science. An old gun-toter once pro- 
posed this toast: ‘*God made big men, and God made 
little men; but God bless Colonel Colt, who made all 
men equal!’’ We ought to call down blessings on the 
men who invented farm machinery and_ scientific 
methods, for they made farming a profession to be 
proud of. It is too good to be exploited by men who 
are prejudiced against it. 


A Labor Union Oddity. 


Mr. Young told me about an odd angle of the build- 
ing trade in Sherman. It seems that here the carpen- 
ters are unionized, but the rules of the union permit 
several members to go in together and bid for the con- 
tract to build a house. They will estimate how many 
days it will take to build the thing and bid accord- 
ingly. Then instead of hiring the work done at the 
union wage of $4 a day they will do the building them- 
selves. Mr. Young said that sometimes they made $2 
a day, and sometimes only $1. 

‘“*T am not especially objecting to this,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘for as a general thing we get paid for the 
lumber. But it does make the building uncertain. 
None of these men are financially good for backing 
their bids. They do not have business sense, else they 
wouldn’t be willing to work for the small amounts of 
money that they do work for. Then they keep the 
real contractors out. If a contractor should figure on 
hiring his work done at $4 a day and allow himself $7 
a day he wouldn’t get a single building. There are 
not many jobs in this sized town that will permit a 
contractor to count his time as worth $7 a day when 
he doesn’t do any of the actual work of building him- 
self. On a big job he can do more good and be worth 
more money if he doesn’t touch a tool. But those are 
pretty large buildings.’’ . 


A Word for the Contractor. 


In the Lyon-Gray yard in Gainesville I heard some 
good words spoken for the contractor. I am glad to 
set them down, for as I recall it the Realm has carried 
some pretty caustic things about contractors. Such a 
statement is manifestly unfair, for being a contractor 
does not make a man a crook or an imbecile. There are 
good contractors just as there are high-minded, patri- 





When It Costs a Dollar a Minute, I Can’t Afford Tt. 


otic and virtuous Mexicans. It is the black sheep that 
make us go back on the entire herd. 

‘“*] don’t have anything against the contractor,’’ 
the manager remarked, in answer to a question about 
those men. ‘‘Some of them are not as wise to their 
work as they might be, but the chances are if they 
were they’d be fitted for some bigger work and 
wouldn’t contract at all. But taking it on the whole 
it’s a lot cheaper and better to have buildings put up 
by contract. Here is the reason: The contractor gen- 
erally gets the work in the face of competition, hence 
at a low price. He does this because he relies on his 
ability to organize the work, get more out of the men 
hired by the day, and generally make things move. 
He has to comply with specifications and do it for a 
stipulated sum. If a man does his own building, buys 
his own lumber and hires his own men he loses all that 
expert service. The men are not going to rush very 
much. Men who work by the day do not work hardet 
than they have to to make a show of getting something 
done. They are going to make the job last as long as 
they can. The contractor and the owner have the de- 
sire in common to get the thing built as soon as pos- 
sible, and they are going to get it done quicker than 
will be the case if the men are all working for a daily 
wage. In spite of the fact that some men contracting 
don’t know their job and some who are crooks, I’m 
pretty well of the opinion that the contractor justifies 
himself so often that there is not much to be said on 
the other side. It’s hard to think that just after 
having a lumber bill jumped, but it comes fairly near 
the truth.’’ 

In this office was a shingle display that ought to be 
convincing. This is a number of cypress shingles fas- 
tened up against the wall with a placard stating that 
they had been on a certain house right in the town 
for more than thirty years. The exact number was 
given, but I’ve forgotten it. The shingles were still 
in good shape. Now, thirty years is a good long time 
for shingles to last. A roof that will stay on that long 
deserves respectful consideration. Some of your sub- 
stitutes after that long exposure would show nothing 
more than a rag and a bone and a hank of hair. 

This yard is already pretty well shedded, but while 
T was there the men were staking off some ground for 
an extension. This new shed will include a shop in 
one end where frames may be assembled and where 
carpenters can work on rainy days at the trim that is 
to go into the houses they are building. The planing 
mill is rapidly shading off, now that I am getting out 
of the producing district. Carpenters and owners here 
have been edueated in their trade. The carpenter 
knows what a jack plane is and that it is intended to 
dress boards. Then in these modern days the whole- 
salers will dress lumber in good shape so that there is 
no overwhelming need for machines to do the vast 
amount of work that was necessary at one time. The 
pocket planer has not yet made its appearance in this 
section. 

It is an odd commentary on the climate of this north 





RETAIL METHODS CONTEST 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In the January 17 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an announcement appeared stating 
that the Retail Methods Contest would be post- 
poned until the issue of February 21. Due to the 
continuance of many of the lumber association 
conventions, a further postponement has been 
found necessary and the Contest will not be re- 
sumed until the March 21 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. The contributions which 
appeared in the January 3 and 10 issues and 
those to appear in the March 21 and 28 issues 
will constitute the entrants in the contest which 
the judges will be next asked to decide upon. 





Texas region that on the ground where the new shed 
was being staked out cabbage and beets were growing, 
even though it was the last of January. But climate 
is more uncertain and temperamental than a grand 
opera singer.. Don’t come down here to escape the 
cold on the strength of my limited experience. Doubt- 
less I have enough things to answer for without raising 
unwarranted hopes about any climate. But if it’s 
always like it is now in Texas, why, me for this State 
every winter. 


A VERSATILE TEXAN. 


J. C. Woolridge, another dealer of Gainesville, is a 
genuine Texan. He lacks but one thing of complete- 
ness, for he was born in Tennessee. But that ought 
not to score very heavily against his claim of being a 
Texan, for he emigrated to Texas at the early age of 
1 year. Since that time he has done a good many 
things. 

**T could go\out and make a living at any of a num- 
ber of things,’’ he remarked. ‘‘I have farmed, sold 
hardware and groceries, traded in mules, bought cot- 
ton, and done about all the other things that can be 
done in Texas. At one time I thought of going out 
into the semiarid lands to start a lumber yard. A 
banker came to me and tried to persuade me not to 
do it. He had a great, unreasoning fear of such coun- 
try, just as most northern and eastern men have. I 
told him that I wasn’t afraid to try it. There were 
plenty of horses and mules and cattle in that country, 
and if I got some bad accounts I would just go out 
and buy up stock enough to cover my accounts and 
drive it to market. During the panic of 1907 things 
tightened up here just over night. One Saturday night 
I could draw any amount of money out of the bank 
here in Gainesville, and on Monday I couldn’t get 
anything. Well, I just turned the whole office force 
loose buying cotton from the men who owed us. I 
knew that cotton would be the first thing I could raise 
money on. set a maximum price and told the boys 
to buy all they could get, but only from men who 
owed us. I didn’t intend to pay out any money. Well, 
about the time I got a carload bought up I was able 
to sell it and to get money in payment. So the panic 
didn’t really hurt me much. But I couldn’t have done 
it without the experience I’d had in other lines of busi 
less. 


Involved Lien Law. 


Most northern men and some Texans think the Texas 
lien laws and mortgage laws are fierce. I think that 
some of their opinions have gotten into the Realm. 
But Mr. Woolridge is not of that opinion. Naturally 
these laws are very much involved. I never yet have 
met a lien law that didn’t require a registered chauf- 
feur to get it cranked up. The Texas law seems to 
require that the lien be filed before the building is 
started if it is being built for a married man. Any- 
way, it is so involved and unusual in its working that 
many dealers work along as though there were no laws 
on the subject at all. But Mr. Woolridge considers the 
laws very good. Every man is on the same basis. It 
isn’t possible for one dealer to jump in and secure pay- 
ment for the stuff he has sold and thus leave all the 
other dealers out in the cold. Mr. Woolridge is of the 
opinion that when repairs or improvements are placed 
on a homestead by a man that is any good at all the 
payment is fairly certain. This goes to show that busi- 
ness can be done under about any circumstances that 
work uniformly. It isn’t exactly pleasant to do busi- 
ness where collections must be made at the muzzle of 
a smoke wagon, for that means you’ve always got to 
get your gatling unlimbered before the debtor does. 
So this kind of collection could hardly be said to work 
uniformly. 

Getting Knowledge at First Hand. 

Mr. Woolridge has a yard man that I. reckon can’t 
be matched any place in the country. Maybe he ean 
be, but I’ve not seen his mate yet. This young fellow 
is heir to about a million dollars. But he has gone 
about learning the lumber business the proper way. He 
has been in the place but a few weeks, but he seems to 
be getting along about like any other new man would. 
Perhaps it may be regarded as an indication of snob- 
bishness on the part of the Realm to make mention of 
this man simply because of something with which he 
had nothing to do. But I don’t believe it is. Not 
many fellows born in wealthy homes could be prevailed 
upon to shove lumber even for the purpose of learning 
the business. After a time, when this man gets at 
the throttle of a big business enterprise, he’ll have a 
knowledge of the conditions his men work under and a 
sympathy for their point of view that he never would 
have if he had begun in the office at or near the top 
under the direction of a man who knew the whole busi- 
ness. Such a man could teach him much, but there 
are some things that have to be learned by doing them; 
for example, how a back can ache at the end of.a day’s 
work. Luckily for both the retail lumberman and his 

men, they can and do work closely enough together 

for mutual understanding. During the last forty or 
fifty years we have changed into an industrial nation, 
and things have not straightened out as yet. Big for- 
tunes have been made, but to make them workmen 
have been exploited. There is lack of understanding 
and hence follow class hatred, strikes, riots, destruction 
of property and of life. Those of us who live in the 
great West don’t know what that means so much as the 
eastern men do, but it is coming. Much trouble ean be 
saved if the rich men take pains to learn the feelings 
and the ways of the men who work and the women 
who weep. I didn’t talk to the young fellow and 
don’t know just his motives and reasons. But the fact 
that he is willing to do common labor scores in his 








favor. Good luck to him! 
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WISCONSIN RETAILERS HOLD GREAT MEETING. 


Practical Problems of the Lumber Dealers Discussed—Service Department a Factor in Get 
ting Additional Business—Features of the New Lien Law. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 17—When President Frank 
Bodden, of Horicon, Wis., promptly at 2:30 p. m. today, 
called to order the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, the 
beautiful gold room of the new Hotel Wisconsin was 
practically filled with lumbermen from all sections of 
the State, gathered here to exchange ideas, relate ex- 
periences, and, from this communion one with another, 
gain fresh encouragement and renewed ambition to make 
this the biggest and best year in the history of the retail 
lumber business of Wisconsin. 

Despite the fact that 1913 was somewhat of a disap- 
pointment to those engaged in the lumber trade, and re- 
corded some of the worst experiences the lumbermen 
have had since the memorable panic year of 1907, Wis- 
consin lumber dealers have come to this convention bub- 
bling over with enthusiasm and optimistic to a degree 
seldom seen in the history of the lumber trade. One un- 
acquainted with the toils and stress through which the 
lumber trade passed during the waning months of 1913 
would never have imagined after mingling with this 
good-natured, hopeful throng of lumbermen in Milwau- 
kee that there had ever been a cloud on the sky or that 
one among them was ever dissatisfied with the gifts the 
gods had provided in the way of business. 

The feeling is distinctly one of hopefulness and good 
cheer. The lumbermen of Wisconsin, as have those of 
other States, have set their faces to the front, forgetting 
the things of the past, and are firm in the belief that 
the sun of prosperity is rising again in all its effulgence 
and that 1914 is going on record as the best year they 
have ever had. 

In the hotel lobby, in the many rooms on first and 
second floors where exhibits of many lumber companies 
and allied trades are shown, the talk was all in a cheer- 
ful strain and calculated to make one feel that these 
lumbermen anticipate no return of the bad days of 1913, 
and that the future has naught but good in store. 

The first day’s session was distinctly a success in 
every sense of the word, and old timers like M. H. Hand, 
‘*Pop’’ Hemenway and scores of others have declared 
that this session was one of the best in the history of 
the association, one calculated to be of inestimable bene- 
fit to the lumber trade because there was a full and 
free discussion ef problems that directly affected every 
member, and an earnestness that displayed a desire of 
every one to receive some real benefit from this com- 
mingling of lumbermen one with another. 

In the quiet, dignified manner characteristic of that 
well poised, thoughtful business man, President Frank 
Bodden called the convention to order and stated that as 
arrangements had been made for speakers to cover the 
various phases of the lumber trade in which the member- 
ship is interested, he would refrain from making an 
address and proceed at once to the business of the con- 
vention. Congratulating the members on the good for- 
tune of the directors in securing the services of such a 
capable man for secretary as Adolph Pfund, and paying 
a high tribute to the efficient work of that officer, Presi- 
dent Bodden called for the secretary’s report. Thor- 
oughly imbued with an earnest enthusiasm for the work 
in which he has been engaged, Secretary Pfund gave to 
the reading of his report a force that seemed to have a 
magnetic effect upon the members present, who heard 
with close attention a history of what had been accom- 
plished by the association during the last year. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Pfund, in opening his report, said he 
wished to refer for a moment to the convention pro- 
gram. He told the members that L. C. Boyle, of 
Kansas City, who was to deliver an address on Wednes- 
day afternoon on lumber association work, was unable 
to be present, as he was detained on the firing line at 
Washington, D. C., in the fight that is being waged 
in behalf of the retail lumbermen of the country. 
Secretary Pfund said that in the absence of Mr. Boyle 
the subject of association work would be discussed by 
E. C. Hole, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 
who would not only discuss the activities that are now 
proving of such great benefit to retail lumbermen 
everywhere, but would have something to say to the 
junior lumbermen who were in attendance at the con- 
vention. He said that the entire program of Wednes- 
day would be particularly valuable to lumbermen’s 
sons—the prospective lumbermen. He said further 
that he expected the remainder of the program would 
be carried out according to its previous arrangements 
and would be most interesting and instructive to all 
in attendance. 

Speaking of association work, the secretary said 
that the year just closed had abundantly proved the 
wisdom of organized effort. Soon after the annual 
meeting of a year ago, he said, all members were 
called upon to do their part to prevent the passage in 
Wisconsin of what is known as the market commission 
bill. Several times this ruinous and misdirected piece 
of legislation was before the State legislature, and 
each time was defeated. He declared further that 
there is no doubt but what the remonstrances made by 
the retailers to their State representatives played an 
important part in inducing intelligent consideration 








and intelligent voting when the bill came up for ac- 
tion in the legislature. ‘‘It was gratifying to note 
how generally our members took up the fight,’’ said 
Secretary Pfund. ‘‘It was evidence that our associ- 
ation is a live association and it attested the convic- 
tion on the part of our members that organized effort 
"an accomplish results. I will cite an instance showing 
how collective efforts of this sort can work out. A 
legislator from one section of the State told one of 
our dealers: ‘I knew little of the bill until you and 
the rest of the business men in the district wrote for 
a copy of it. The many letters made me sit up. Al- 
though there were hundreds and hundreds of bills 
before the legislature and I could not hope to read 
or study even a fair number of them, I did take time 
to read this bill and was amazed to find how little I 
knew of its ruinous provisions.’ ’’ 

Secretary Pfund said that another matter that en- 
gaged the attention of the last legislature was legis- 
lation amendatory to the lien law. He said there 
was danger for a time that the lien protection would 
be altogether to the material man and much effort on 
the part of the legislative committee of the association 
Was necessary to avert the manifestly unjust contem- 
plation. He said that finally an amendment was passed 
containing the ten-day-notice clause with which all 
the members were familiar. ‘‘ While this amendment 
was not welcomed by the material men, it still re- 
mains a fact that lien protection is preserved to the 
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dealer and the association legislative committee has 
done valiant work to make possible its preservation.’’ 
An explanation of this amendment was mailed to every 
member at the time, continued Secretary Pfund, and 
subsequentiy a pamphlet explaining the entire lien law 
as it stands today and five different legal forms were 
forwarded from the association’s office, all of which 
contained most valuable information, and many re- 
quests for it have come from lumber dealers who are 
non-members and from material men in other lines of 
business. 

In the latter part of the year an appeal was made to 
the members of the association by the secretary that a 
demand might be made that the cause of the retailer 
be exploited upon Chautauqua platforms. Members 
as a whole quickly realized that the cause was a 
good one, said Secretary Pfund, for the business men 
make Chautauquas possible by their financial support in 
many instances. He added that the plea was made too 
late in the year to hope that the 1913 Chautauqua 
program would contain addresses on community devel- 
opment, but that the dealers should see that the plans 
along that line were carried out in 1914 and he hoped 
that every dealer would lend his personal attention 
and diligence to this end. He said that managers of 
lyceum bureaus had given the letters written by re- 
tailers careful and considerate attention and that the 
dealers could further the plan by demanding that the 
management of the local Chautauqua demand speakers 
who can talk on community development and on sub- 
jects that are of general interest and benefit to the 
business men of the local community. He said that 
such results could be obtained only by organized effort, 
and that much was being accomplished where indi- 
vidual effort would fail. 

Secretary Pfund then told of a new service that was 
started several months ago which was designed to give 
the prospective house builder greater personal atten- 
tion. ‘‘Many of you have been aware that the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
has for some time past conducted a vigorous adver- 
tising campaign calling attention to northern lumber,’’ 


said Secretary Pfund, ‘‘and to hemlock particularly, as 
a reasonably priced and most serviceable lumber fo 
general building purposes. Many inquiries from indi- 
viduals contemplating the erection of a house or of 
farm buildings have been the result. These inquiries are 
now and have been for several months past turned over 
to your secretary, and he in turn refers the inquiry to 
the nearest reliable retail lumber dealer.’’ Secretary 
Pfund said that to date almost 300 letters have been 
sent out by him, giving this direct attention to pros- 
pective builders. He said in some cases it was pos- 
sible in addition to send lists of material required, and 
added that undoubtedly some of these inquiries were 
the result of curiosity, but it is just as certain that the 
great majority come from individuals actually contem- 
plating building improvements. In forwarding to deal- 
ers the names of hemlock inquiries, Secretary Pfund 
said that he did not assume that he could tell better 
than the cealers where their business prospects were, 
but there were times when he was able to direct them 
to some building prospects of which they possibly 
might not then know. The service has been welcomed 
and strongly indorsed by the members, who appreciate 
that many times they are placed in touch with pros- 
pective builders that they did not know about. 

‘“‘The Mutual Fire Insurance Company conducted 
by your association is a great feature of our associ- 
ation work,’’ said Secretary Pfund. ‘‘It is a pleasure 
to report that the association mutual has passed 
through another successful year.’’ 

He called attention to a meeting of the association 
mutual, that would be held later in the afternoon at 
the close of the regular convention session, and urged 
that all policy holders remain for the meeting and also 
those who were not policy holders but would like to 
know more about the insurance department. He said 
that everybody would be given an opportunity to ask 
questions regarding the work of the department. ‘‘It 
is good business judgment to look into this matter,’ 
continued Secretary Pfund. ‘‘ Association fire insur 
ance means dollars in your pockets. One dealer has 
expressed the desire that windstorm insurance and 
casualty insurance be discussed during the convention. 
Possibly this subject will be taken up by the associ- 
ation, if not in the regular meeting, at the meeting of 
*the insurance department.’’ 

As to the growth of the association, Secretary Pfund 
said that forty-eight new members had been added 
during the year, bringing the present membership up to 
446. During the year seven members had withdrawn 
from the association and fourteen had gone out of 
business. He said that this very respectable gain af- 
forded proof of the great interest that is being shown 
in association work. 

‘‘There is no question but that there is much live 
interest and much new interest in association work 
among our dealers,’’ said Secretary Pfund. ‘‘A recent 
evidence of this is the formation of a local organiza- 
tion of the dealers in the northwestern part of the 
State in addition to several other local organizations 
that exist in our association. The newest local organi- 
zation is less than a month old. It was organized at 
Green Bay, Wis., last month and the first meeting, 
which was attended by about thirty dealers, was a 
success. Already a meeting for next summer has been 
planned for that local body. The summer meeting will 
take on the nature of a day’s outing for the dealers 
and their families. If one of the aims of our associ- 
ation is the promulgation of closer personal contact 
among men engaged in the same business,’’ said See- 
retary Pfund, ‘‘then certainly there ought to be a 
local organization in all sections of the State. Two 
of the finest features of our association conventions 
are the mutual acquaintance and the social contact 
which they engender.’’ 

He expressed the hope that at the next annual con- 
vention some of the members of the local associations 
would come to the meeting in a body, decorated with 
the insignia of their local associations and that in so 
doing they would give much encouragement to dealers 
in other sections of the State to organize similar 
bodies. 

In closing, Secretary Pfund thanked the directors and 
all the members for the indulgence they have shown 
him during the year and the encouragement and codp- 
eration they have given him in carrying out his work 
as secretary of the association. 


A Report of the Finances. 


That the men of the official family of the association 
believe in few frills and furbelows and at once get down 
to actual facts was developed again when Treasurer Al- 
bert Schaller, of Janesville, Wis., was called upon for 
his annual report. Bringing to the desk the books of his 
office, Mr. Schaller read from the record itself a concise 
history of the financial status of the association, show- 
ing the organization to be exceptionally well handled 
in that department. The report was as follows: 


Receipts. 
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The treasurer reported that 90 percent of the mem- 
‘ers had paid their annual dues, a splendid tribute to 
he earnestness with which these lumber dealers have 
-utered into their association work. The report of Mr. 
schaller was received with applause. 

Appointment of Committees. 

President Bodden announced the appointment of com- 
‘ittees as follows: 

Registration—William Fountain, Appleton; L. J. Lay, 
ewaskum. 

Comfort of guests—-M. H. Hand, Plymouth; F. D. Abell, 

aukesha, 

Nominations—C, W. Allen, Berlin; Charles Ducklow, 
\ilton; P. A. Haevers, Green Bay. 

Kesolutions—L. C. Whittet, Edgerton; J. H. Koltes, 
\vaunakee; M. J. O'Reilly, Osceola; E. E. Pantzer, Sheboy- 

nh 

New members—-H. R. Isherwood, Sawyer; H. L. Meyer, 

ibert; IT. H. Mair, Morrisville; George W. LaPointe, jr., 

nominee. 

Auditing—W. W. Steele, Lodi; John Rodger, Fox Lake. 


‘*The Fellow Down the Street.’’ 

Stating that the next subject on the program was 
ne to which he and members of the association gener- 
lly had looked forward with pleasant anticipation, 
resident Bodden introduced Douglas Malloch, of Chi- 
ago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, whose subject was 
‘The Fellow Down the Street.’’ The ovation that 
reeted him demonstrated that this sweet singer of 
ongs from the heart of nature was mighty close to the 
learts of these lumbermen. Designating the ‘‘ fellow 
down the street’? as the lumberman’s competitor, the 
peaker made a plea for a change of tactics and urged 
ihe dealer to look at the least defective side of his 
competitor, and instead of trying to make the other fel- 
low good with a club to endeavor to make him good by 
example; instead of trying to drive him out of businesss 
imake an effort to get him into the association and work 
together for the general good. 

Mr. Malloch stated that what the retailers needed was 
to get close together—not meaning by that to form any 
sort of combination, but to quit believing mean things 
about one another. ‘‘You ought to get so full of the 
milk of human kindness,’’ he said, ‘‘that you wouldn’t 
believe mean things about each other even when they 
ure true.’’? The speaker cinched his arguments with the 
reading of an original poem, and, by special request, be- 
fore closing, read his poem ‘‘Today,’’ which helped to 
add to the feeling of optimism and enthusiasm already 
apparent on every side. 


‘‘The Money Question.’’ 


Turning from the realm of poesy to the more sordid 
things of prose, President Bodden announced that the 
next subject on the program was ‘‘The Money Ques- 
tion,’’? and requested L. C. Whittet, of Edgerton, to in- 
troduce the speaker. Mr. Whittet stated that it was 
gratifying, indeed, to know that a Wisconsin man had 
been on the firing line, helping to solve the problems that 
meant so much to the future welfare of the country, and 
that the gentleman who would address them was on the 
commission that had helped to frame the new currency 
law and that through his efforts and wise counsel many 
millions of dollars had been saved to the banks of the 
country. He took great pleasure, he said, in intro- 
dueing Andrew Jay Frame, president of the Waukesha 
National Bank, Waukesha, Wis. 

Mr. Frame stated that in looking over the audience 
before him he was constrained to believe that there was 
no great need for more money, that they all looked healthy 
and well fed, well clothed and well housed. He said 
that one of the fundamental things that every man 
could practice that would maintain confidence in the 
money situation would be this: If the income is $100 per 
month or year, spend only $90 in that time, and in the 
end one would be well off; but if the income is $100 and 
we spend $110 we are sure to end in the bankruptcy 
court. The speaker stated that the banking system of 
the United States was the best system the world has 
ever known, except that it had lacked elasticity of eur- 
rency, and consequent elasticity of credit, and it was 
this feature that the new currency law would cure. 


Currency of Europe. 


Referring to the currency system of Europe, he said 
that there is a common belief in this country that there 
are no panics in Europe, but he feared that the belief 
would not stand the test of practical application, for 
the history of great Britain for sixty years showed that 
there were fewer panics in the United States than in 
Great Britain, and none as severe.- The difference, 
though, was that in the United States banks suspended 
currency payments, while Great Britain did not. 

The speaker explained principal points in which the 
currency systems of Great Britain, Germany and 
France differed from that of the United States, and 
showed that the trouble in the United States had been 
the necessity of suspending cash payments in times of 
stress because of a lack of elasticity in the currency 
system; a fault that will be entirely cured by the new 
currency law, which provides for central reserve banks. 

The speaker said that currency is not capital. It is 
simply an ‘‘T. 0. U.’’ He told of how: as a boy he 
passed through experiences with ‘‘wild cat’’ eur- 
rency, when there was a book published that told what 
was currency and what was not; that in those days the 
farmers would come to Milwaukee to market their crops, 
taking in payment checks which they would take back 
home and deposit in their local banks, fearing to accept 
payment in currency because that currency might not 
remain good over night. This condition, however, has 
long since passed away, he said, and our currency is 


no longer questioned at home, and that in Europe it is 
not questioned, but is accepted for face value. 

To maintain this position, though, the speaker de- 
clared, ‘‘we must maintain the gold standard.’’ He 
declared that the rise and fall of prosperity are as cer- 
tain as the rise and fall of the tides, though not so fre- 
quent, and to avoid panics an elastic currency that would 
give elastic credits was necessary, and that the cause of 
money panics in this country heretofore has been the 
lack of a great central reserve institution, where banks 
could put up their securities and secure the necessary 
funds with which to meet the unusual calls made upon 
them. This central reserve institution is provided by 
the new currency system in the regional reserve banks. 
Relating an experience of his own in 1893 when it be- 
came necessary for his bank to sacrifice $50,000 of bonds 
to secure money with which to meet the current demands 
of its patrons, Mr. Frame referred with much satisfac- 
tion to the fact that while conditions were bad last year 
there has been a restoration of confidence, and that 
bonds are better by 4 or 5 percent now than they were 
last summer. 

Panic of 1907. 

The speaker recalled the experiences of 1907, when 
the failure of great trust companies was followed by 
the people drawing their money out of the banks to 
such an extent that simultaneously, by telegraph, banks ~ 
all over the country, from Maine to California, were ad- 
vised by New York banks that no more money would 
go out of New York, and that they could not draw their 
New York reserves in currency. This brought on na- 
tional lack of confidence and caused all banks to sus- 
pend cash payments. If there had been a great central 
reserve bank the banks over the country, instead of 
suspending cash payments, would simply have taken 
their securities to the reserve bank, secured the neces- 
sary funds and industries and commerce would not have 
been hampered by a lack of finances, and the country 
would have been saved a panic. 

‘‘What will the federal reserve do?’’ asked the 
speaker, and answered that it will mobilize and take 
from each bank a certain portion of its deposits, put 


them into the federal reserve banks, leaving each bank 


a 
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ample funds with which to transact its ordinary busi- 
ness. As financial troubles are local troubles, when a 
bank needed additional funds with which to assist a 
struggling industry or commercial enterprise it would 
secure the funds from the reserve bank, the trouble 
would be localized and the country at large would know 
nothing about it. 

In closing, the speaker said that under the new cur- 
reney system there will be no more 100 percent money in 
New York as had been the case under the old system, 
and that the new law, with its federal reserve banks, 
will be of great benefit to the industry and commerce of 
the country, and result in steady progress and devel- 
opment. 

If any person present had an idea that the lum- 
bermen were not interested in this currency question, 
that idea was quickly dispelled when, in response to a 
statement that he would be glad to answer questions re. 
garding the new currency law, Mr. Frame was assailed 
with questions covering all phases of the law and its 
effects, especially upon lumbermen and allied inter- 
ests. This question box, or round-table discussion, 
proved of great interest and benefit, and demonstrated 
that lumbermen feel that a thorough understanding of 
the operations of the new law is one of the things essen- 
tial to the proper conduct of their business. At the 
close of the discussion a rising vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to Mr. Frame for his splendid presentation of the 
subject. 

Before announcing adjournment for the day, Presi- 
dent Bodden stated that it was with great pleasure the 
members of the association welcomed to this meeting one 
of the old timers in the association work, and second 
president of the organization, H. H. (‘‘Pop’’) Hem- 
menway, who would talk to them at a later session. 

The convention then adjourned for the day, making 
way for the annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Mutual Insurance Association of Wisconsin. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual 
Insurance Association of Wisconsin was called to order 


by President M. H. Hand, of Plymouth, who stated that 
a year ago the association found itself in hard straits, 
the secretary being ill, and his resignation in the hands 
of the directors, and they were compelled to look for a 
successor. Paying a high tribute to the late secretary, 
Paul Lachmund, who has gone to his final reward, Mr. 
Hand stated that they succeeded in securing the serv- 
ices of Adolph Pfund as secretary. ‘‘In finding Mr. 
Pfund we made a good find,’’ he said, ‘‘and in the 
face of extreme difficulties and a rather bad year Mr. 
Pfund has succeeded in adding $117,000 of new busi- 
ness over and above all withdrawals and cancellations.’’ 
He then called for the report of the secretary. 
The Secretary’s Insurance Report. 

Stating that his recent visit to Washington with Mr. 
Whittet in behalf of the retailers and the subsequent 
press of work incident to arranging for the annual con- 
vention had made it impossible for him to prepare a 
written detailed report of the operations of the insur- 
ance organization, Secretary Pfund made a verbal re- 
port. He stated that 1913 was a bad year for the in- 
surance companies generally, and that their own had 
suffered with the rest. The losses in Series ‘‘A’’ had 
exceeded the losses of 1912 by 40 percent, while in 
Series ‘‘B’’ the excess in losses was 35 percent over 
1912. Notwithstanding these increased losses, the as- 
sets were about the same as a year ago, because of the 
new business that had been added. In most cases, he 
said, these losses might have been prevented. 

Several of the losses, the secretary declared, had been 
traced to drink, where irresponsible persons, under the 
influence of liquor, had gone into the yards and through 
carelessness had caused conflagrations. He strongly 
urged, that wherever possible the dealers should have 
their yards fenced and locked at night. In the Western 
States, he said, nearly all yards were fenced and this 
made such a difference with insurance companies that 
two forms of policies were written; one covering fenced 
yards and the other yards not fenced, which carried a 
higher rate. The heaviest loss in 1913 was a $6,000 loss 
on a yard valued at $12,000 that was a total loss, a 
clean sweep being made of everything. The origin of 
the fire was traced to a man who, under the influence of 
drink, had gone into an adjacent barn and dropped a 
lighted match or cigar stump. 

The secretary then covered several important phases 
of the insurance question, among these being the neces- 
sity of better fire protection in towns and villages, and 
the importance of policy holders making themselves en- 
tirely familiar with every requirement of their policies. 
Among these requirements, he stated, was the necessity 
of advising when any changes are made in the yard that 
would in any way affect the risk. Neglect to attend 
to this simple matter would void the policy, he pointed 
out. 

Insurance Costs Compared. 


Secretary Pfund then compared the cost of mutual 
insurance with the old line insurance and gave-instances 
of where gross irregularities had been found in rates 
charged by old-line companies, simply through neglect 
of the local agent or of the policy holder to make the 
proper investigations. On one risk he had found policies 
written at a rate of 90 cents, and others $1.15, while the 
rate in the Mutual was 45 cents. 

The secretary urged the members to be particular in 
noting the terms of the policies, in keeping yards and 
sheds clean, in helping to maintain fire departments in 
towns and villages, and thanked them for their loyalty 
to the association. He stated that the directors met 
quarterly and went over the diagrams of all risks, taking 
only the good ones, and, in some instances, cancelling 
policies already written where they decided the risks 
were not good or were extra hazardous. Secretary Pfund 
mentioned the fact that in placing insurance with the 
Mutual that was formerly carried in the stock com- 
panies one member had saved $63, and with this money 
had brought his wife to the convention, and they were 
having a good time. 


Round Table Discussion. 


The round table discussion that followed the report of 
the secretary showed that the question of mutual insur- 
ance is a vitally important one with the Wisconsin lum- 
bermen, and many short talks were made and sugges- 
tions offered for improving the risks, perfecting policy 
forms, and helping to secure fire protection in towns and 
villages not now so provided. Talks were made direct 
and to the point by Frank Fuller, of Oshkosh; E. E. 
Pantzer, of Sheboygan; C. E. English, of Minneapolis; 
David Rohrer, of Kingsville, and others. 

A suggestion made by a member that the association 
take up tornado and casualty insurance was discussed 
fully, after which a motion prevailed that the association 
do not at this time go into these lines, but direct its 
attention to increasing and perfecting its fire insurance 
business. 

The New Officers. 


Announcing that the election of officers was next in 
order, President Hand called C. F. Mohr, of Portage, to 
the chair, and he asked for the report of the nominating 
committee. This committee offered these nominations: 

President—M. H. Hand, of Plymouth. 

Directors—W. O. Hoffman, Fort Atkinson; F. B. Abell, 
Waukesha ; J. H. Koltes, Waunakee. 

On motion the secretary was instructed to cast the 
unanimous vote of the association for the names sug- 
gested, and they were declared elected. 

The re-elected president, M. H. Hand, was then es- 
eorted to the chair, and he thanked the members for 
their renewed expressions of confidence. After some fur- 
ther discussion of routine matters the association ad- | 
journed, the directors holding a business session imme- 
diately afterward. 

The insurance meeting was declared by those present 
as the best in the history of the organization, and there 
is no question but that it will result in largely increased 
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business for the association and a marked improvement 
in the general condition of yards and lumber sheds, as 
well as more business-like methods of looking after this 
important part of the lumber business. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The opening of the second day’s session found a 
largely augmented attendance, many lumbermen, ac- 
companied by their sons and other members of their 
families, having arrived on the night and morning 
trains to attend what was termed by President Bod 
den as the **big day’’ of the convention. When the 
president rapped for order promptly at 10 o’clock the 
hall was crowded to its capacity and the more than 
600 lumbermen present thoroughly enjoyed the pres- 
entation of the moving pictures of the yellow pine 
industry, ‘‘From the Tree to the Trade,’’ as exem 
plified by the operations of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company at Bonami, La., through whose courtesy the 
pictures were shown. 

University Extension Work. 

Following the moving picture exhibition, President 
Bodden introduced Hugo Kuechenmeister, University 
Extension instructor of the University of Wisconsin, 
who delivered an intensely interesting address on 
‘*What the University Extension Division Can Do 
for the Retail Lumberman.’’ The speaker stated that 
the student does not now have to go to the university 
to secure instruction in certain lines, for the uni- 
versity, through its extension division, brings the in- 
struction to the student, giving courses in history, 
economics, banking ete., with a correspondence course 
in vocational training that should be of great benefit 
to many ambitious young men who are unable to 
secure this training through the regular university 
course. The extension work includes a department of 
publie discussion and debating, students in this course 
being supplied with a package library containing news- 
paper clippings, magazine articles ete. covering argu 
ments ‘‘pro’’ and ‘‘con’’ on practically every live 
subject in which the public is interested. The course, 
he pointed out, as being of especial value to local 
debating societies and to business men who are called 
upon to make public addresses. 

The department of general information and wel 
fare teaches community development in its broadest 
and best terms, dealing with questions of sanitation, 
civic improvement and other lines that are essential 
to the proper development of any community, he said. 

The lecture department furnishes a lecturer on any 
one subject, or a complete course of lectures, with 
stereopticon slides for their illustration, which have 
been found to be very valuable in high school work. 
The university is now planning a series of cozrses 
f special interest to the retail lumber dealers. This 
will include a course in carpentry, showing how to 
study plans and make estimates on the material neces- 
sary for building the structures. There will be courses 
on retail selling, commercial law, accounting and com- 
mercial correspondence, a fair knowledge of all of 
which is almost necessary for the proper 
any successful retail lumber yard. 

The speaker dwelt at length on the opportunities 
offered through this university extension work for 
better business education of the people generally and 
urged the lumbermen of Wisconsin to encourage the 
work and to take advantage of the opportunities 
made available. The address of Mr. Kuechenmeister, 
who is a young man filled with enthusiasm for the 
work in which he is engaged, was well received and 
created a profound impression that will certainly 
result in further extension of this work and resultant 
benefit to the State in general and to the 
business in particular. 


( 


conduct of 


lumber 


Reducing Book Accounts. 


In the arrangement of a program that would be of 
practical benefit to every dealer in attendance, time 
was allotted for three practical five-minute talks by 
dealers, the first of these being ‘‘A Method That Will 
Reduce Book Accounts,’’ by H. E. Boldt, of Sheboy- 
gan Falls, Wis. His talk, based on his own personal 
experience, in part was as follows: 


Nearly two years ago I started in and gave a 2 percent 
discount on all cash sales and sales that were paid within 
ten days. We adopted the regular business terms, 2 per- 
cent off then, sixty days net, and after sixty days 6 per- 
cent interest. This has worked fine and saves me lots 
of worry and some money. It saves me money by reduc- 
ing my book accounts an average of about $5,000 a vear. 
a saving of $300 in interest. With this $300 we can get 
a discount on $15,000, which is nearly one-half of our 
annual sales, but we have not used quite that amount 
for the purpose; besides we have collected about $100 
interest on over sixty days accounts. 

We explain and call attention to our terms whenever 
we can; we advertise the fact, and so it is pretty well 
known among our trade. I found it easier to explain our 
terms than to run after sixty or ninety-day accounts. 
One thing we do is this: If a man comes in today, buys 
and has a charge made, after seven or eight days we send 
him his bill, and usually with a rubber stamp we stamp 
this notice, ‘‘60 days net, after 60 days 6 percent interest, 
if paid before Februar 28 we allow 2 percent discount: 
vou save on this bill $ ” then write in whatever 
the 2 percent amounts to. If the man is of the touchy 
kind we sometimes write him that he may have for- 
gotten or is not aware of the fact that we allow 
two cents on the dollar. This brings a _ whole lot 
around—not all, but then they have their bill and 
know the terms and when they don’t pay in sixty 
days they do expect to pay interest. so we find very little 
objection to it; besides it lessens disputed accounts. We 
have had customers that generally had idle money in the 
bank, but still would always have stuff charged and when 
we asked them for payment after thirty or sixty days, they 
would act offended and probably would say, ‘‘Are you 
afraid that you won't get it?’ But now they are very 
particular to get the discount and ask for it themselves. 
We work the discount on our estimate of bills, telling 
the customer that we will average up the ten days. That 
is why many of my accounts show a credit. At times we 
have all or nearly all of the money before any part of 
the bill is delivered. As a rule people that build have 
the money or know where it is coming from before they 





start and if they have to borrow some money, are willing 
to take up the matter a month or two sooner as our 2 
percent discount pays banking interest for four months. 

Were I not one of the easy going kind, I could obtain 
even greater results. I don’t think I'll ever go back on 
this scheme. What started me to adopt allowing dis- 
counts was that during the twenty-two years in the 
retail lumber business, very often friends, neighbors or 
brothers would come in together and buy lumber. VProb- 
ably one would pay cash and often I found that he bor- 
rowed the money to make his repairs. Then in two, three 
or four months they both came in together again. Then 
the other man would pay his account. I always felt 
guilty of robbing the first. I found that such systems 
absolutely encouraged the running of book accounts. 

It is natural for a man to delay paying as long as pos- 
sible if there is no particular incentive for paying sooner. 
In fact, we ourselves do the same thing. When our bank 
account is a little low, do we pay the bill on which we 
secure no discount? No; we take the full limit of time 
and sometimes a littleemore, but We pay promptly the 
party who allows us a discount. 

Reliable Credit and Mail List. 

The second subject to be thus discussed was ‘‘ A 
Reliable Credit and Mailing List,’’ by C. A. Thomp- 
son, East Troy, Wis. Mr. Thompson told of finding a 
great need in his business of a reliable mailing list 
and to secure such a list he secured names from the 
banks, printing offices and merchants in his town. In 
this way he secured and compiled a list of 900 names 
and addresses of people in his territory. In looking 
over the list he found many names that were unta- 
miliar to him and he could not pass on their credit 
standing. To overcome this difficulty he made up 
the list, with five classified headings: Financial con- 
dition good, prompt pay; financial condition good, 
slow pay; financial condition not good, prompt pay; 
financial condition not good, slow pay, and_ fifth, 
‘“N. G.,’’? or no good. This list he passed around 
among niue of the leading business institutions, in- 
eluding the banks and asked each to report under the 
various headings, as per their own experience, in 
return for this service furnishing to each of these 
institutions a copy of the list when completed. When 
the lists were completed he was surprised to find a 
number of names already on his ledger who were 
marked *‘‘N. G.,’’ and these accounts he went after 
promptly and closed them out as quickly as possible, 
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getting them off his books. A good feature of this 
list, he said, is that when the proprietor is away the 
employee in charge can look at the list and determine 
for himself whether or not a customer is entitled to 
credit, while another item is that he does not send 
expensive calendars or advertising matter to unde 
sirable customers. 

In the discussion that followed W. F. Wilford, of 
Beloit, Wis., told of the organization in his town of 
a retail merchants’ association that is proving of great 
value along the lines suggested by Mr. Boldt, and Mr. 
Wilford declared that if these associations could be 
organized generally throughout the State they could 
have some influence in shaping desirable legislation 
and especially in securing a fair garnishee law. 

A Service Department. 

‘¢A Service Department a Modern Retail Yard Ne- 
cessity,’’ was discussed by H. E. Isherwood, of Saw- 
yer, Wis., who stated that the service department of 
his business was the result of three years of serious 
study and effort before becoming perfected in its 
present shape. ‘‘Making customers comfortable is, 
perhaps, the earliest form of trade service,’’ the 
speaker declared, and further said, ‘‘Service is most 
effective when least expected,’’ and that, ‘‘Service as 
a means of getting new trade and holding old cus- 
tomers in the face of competition is a recognized factor 
today.’’ Stating that the man who never does more 
than he gets paid for never gets paid for any more 
than he does, Mr. Isherwood said that ‘‘that some- 
thing represented by ‘more than he gets paid for’ is 
service. The merchant whose dealings with his eus 
tomers cause them to say ‘I always like to trade at 
So and So’s’ is rendering the service that is bound 
to be profitable to him.’’ ‘‘Service,’’ he said, ‘‘ must 
be born of the spirit, and without the confidence and 
power of spirit, service is as impossible as perpetual 
motion.’’ 

The speaker then gave in detail some of the ideas 
embodied in the ‘‘Sawyer Service,’’ the name adopted 
by him in perfecting a service plan for his customers, 


stating that when he began to inquire and investigate 
into this question of service he found that the mail 
order houses were the only ones maintaining service 
departments, and as a result they were getting much 
of the trade that would otherwise have remained with 
the local merchant. 

The first step, he said, in the ‘‘Sawyer Service’’ was 
the erection of a room 12x20 feet for the service de- 
partment, this room being attractively and tastily fin- 
ished with book and sample cases, plan racks, drawing 
table, chairs ete. This room was supplied with books 
and data of all kinds relative to building material and 
lumber in a concrete form, such as plan books, blue 
prints, samples of building materials, booklets de- 
scribing these materials furnished by the manufac- 
turers, and information pertaining to nearly every 
type or class of construction and material. 

The next step was to advertise ‘‘Sawyer Service,’ 
which was done through the medium of quarter, half 
and full page ‘‘ads’’ in the local papers, as well as 
by road signs, and the speaker declared ‘‘We are 
more than pleased with the way our Sawyer Service 
Department idea has taken root with our patrons.’’ 

The speaker described in further detail the various 
methods in which service is performed for the people 
generally, whether customers of his company or not, 
and that results are looked for in future sales, the 
gaining of new customers and holding old ones even in 
the face of strong competition. A significant state 
ment and one that is really the key to the whole 
matter was this: ‘‘In no instance are we losing sight 
of the fact that in making our service department a 
success we must deliver goods of quality and make 
prompt deliveries. ’’ 

Stating that he was pleased to note that the idea 
of commercial service is being advocated by the trade 
journals, and expressing pleasure at being able to 
tell of his experience with a service department, Mr. 
Isherwood closed by saying: ‘‘In any movement for 
advancing the ideas or bettering the conditions in the 
interest of the retail lumbermen and this good asso 
ciation of ours I am with you all, heart and soul, 
hand and brain.’’ 

The discussions that followed these three practical 
talks brought out many helpful suggestions and will, 
without doubt, result in great improvement in service 
and in conditions surrounding the retail lumber busi 
uess of Wisconsin. 


AN ADDED ATTRACTION, 


Following the close of the regular morning program, 
President Bodden announced that the secretary had 
been successful in securing an ‘‘added attraction,’ 
which he was sure no one in the convention would 
want to miss. He then called on W. A. Maguire, of 
Milwaukee, to introduce the next speaker, who proved 
to be B. J. Goodman. of Little Lake, Mich., a lumber 
manufacturer whose long experience in the northern 
and Canadian woods has made him proficient in the 
use of the Canadian-French dialect, which, coupled 
with a decided sense of humor, makes him an enter- 
tainer par excellence. His description of a baseball 
game in Milwaukee as seen by a Canadian lumberjack 
was excruciatingly funny and kept the audience in 
roars of laughter throughout its recitation. This story 
of Mr. Goodman’s was a fitting climax to a decidedly 
interesting and beneficial morning session of the con- 
vention and gave the members an added zest for the 
midday meal and for the afternoon session to follow. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


For the first time since the convention began there 
was delay in opening the afternoon session, but when 
President Bodden called the meeting to order no time 
was lost in getting down to business, and this session, 
at its close, was declared to be one of the best and 
most productive of results for the good of the asso- 
ciation that have ever been held, 

Secretary Pfund gave a short explanation of a new 
plan book system, which it was hoped the association 
would decide to adopt, this being the Porter-Ballard 
system, now being used by the Western Retail Lum 
bermen’s Association with such excellent success and 
which was fully described in the issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of February 7. The secretary asked the 
members to examine the plan books and descriptive 
literature concerning same on his desk and be pre- 
pared intelligently to discuss and act upon the ques- 
tion at a later meeting. This new plan book system 
has met with decided favor among the members of the 
Wisconsin association and it is almost certain to be 
adopted and put into use by the members of this live- 
wire organization. 


Epoch Making Association History. 


The next speaker to address the convention was 
KE. C. Hole, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the subject of whose address was ‘‘Some Recent Epoch 
Making Association History.’’ After paying a tribute 
to the efficiency and activity of the association secre- 
tary, in whom he declared he was much interested, Mr. 
Hole directed his remarks especially to the juniors, 
the sons of lumbermen and the young men engaged in 
the lumber business who are new in the ranks of 
association workers—and there were many of these 
present. The speaker urged the boys to get close to 
their fathers and the fathers to get close to their sons, 
and thev would have a better understanding of each 
other; the boy would find out he had the best father 
on earth and the father would know that he had the 
best son. He declared that the men became better 
lumbermen by meeting and associating with the boys 
in these conventions. The speaker took occasion to 
express his pleasure at seeing in this convention 
‘*Pop’’ Hemenway, who had come from Colorado to 
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eet with the boys of the old association, of which he 
‘as one of the organizers and first president. 

Mr. Hole then discussed the value of Junior day 
ork and urged the boys to take an interest in the 
jusiness of their fathers. Attendance at these con- 
entions would give the boys a wider view of the 
lumber business, which is an honorable business. The 
father is interested in what his boy will be, he de- 
clared, and that the father wanted him to be a lumber 
man, for the lumber business is a clean business. The 
whole tenor of his talk was calculated to instill into 
the minds of the boys and young men higher ideals, a 
lesire for clean lives, and a determination to win suc- 
cess. A man does not reach the top of the business 
ladder in one leap, he declared. Every man who has 
succeeded has begun at the bottom and worked up. 
lle plead for boys and young men with clean lives, 
who would associate with men and boys of the same 
character, bis earnest address making a decided im- 
pression upon all who heard it, whether young or old. 

The speaker then recounted some of the work being 
lone by the various lumber associations of the coun- 
try, stating that other association meetings that have 
heen held have been enthusiastic and sincere, like this 
one, and all have been largely attended. Among the 
important questions that have been discussed are the 
lien law, an ever present problem, and the advertis- 
ing question. Nearly every association has gone on 
record as advocating advertising bureaus conducted by 
the associations for the exploitation of lumber on a 
broader scale than ever betore, in this manner meet 
ing and combating the inroads of the wood substi- 
tutes. He declared that the conventions now are dis- 
cussing broader questions than those of five years 
ago, getting away from local or petty lines and en 
deavoring in their work to do the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and that all the associations are 
working on the line of community development, help- 
ing to build up town and country, thus creating a 
greater demand for lumber and helping everybody. He 
referred to the splendid address made at Indianapolis 
by Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, on the ‘‘ Value 
of Lumber,’’ and quoted some startling figures from 
that address. 

The speaker closed his address by declaring that the 
work that had been done in Washington, D. C., by 
the committee representing the various retail associa- 
tions of the country, in presenting the claims of the 
retailers for attention and protection in the making of 
new laws was the most important work that has been 
done in many years, and that this alone has been 
worth all the dues that members have paid into the 
association within the last twenty-four years. 


Mail Order Houses Disappointed. 

L. C. Whittet, of Edgerton, was requested by the 
president to give an account of the work done at 
Washington, D. C., by the committee of retailers, of 
which he was a member, and in the course of his 
remarks, the speaker took occasion to say that he had 
been informed by a congressman in Washington that 
some of the large mail order houses had been sadly 
disappointed with the results of the new parcel post 
law, a law which these houses were instrumental in 
securing. Previous to the enactment of this law, cus- 
tomers of the mail order houses would make up an 
order for a number of articles at one time in order 
to secure bulk shipment by freight and thus save 
expense, large orders of this kind being easily and 
economically handled by the mail order concerns. 
Since the new parcel post law became effective, how- 
ever, it has become the general custom for buyers in 
the country to order small articles, to come by parcel 
post, and that the filling of these numberless small 
orders has made it necessary for the mail order houses 
largely to increase their force of wrappers and ship 
pers, thus adding largely to their expense of doing 
business. 

The speaker declared that he considered it a high 
honor to have been chosen to represent the association 
in the important hearings at Washington before the 
committees of Congress that have charge of the two 
bills amending the Sherman Antitrust law that will 
directly affect the retailers and small business men of 
the country. He described in some detail the argu- 
ments made before the committees by J. R. Moore- 
head and others, which have been given in full in 
previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; and 
expressed surprise at the gross ignorance existing 
among the congressmen as to the true purposes of the 
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retail associations of the country. He declared that, 
as a result of the representations made at this hear- 
ing, there was scarcely a doubt in his mind that the 
new law as framed would contain the amendments 
suggested by the retailers and which would leave 
them unfettered and untrammeled to pursue their 
association work along proper and accepted lines. He 
expressed pleasure that in shaping this legislation 
Congressman Nelson, of Wisconsin, was taking a 
prominent part. 

The speaker closed by stating that this would 
probably close his association work, as he had sold 
out his yards and was retiring from the retail lumber 
business, and that it would always be a pleasure to 
him to remember that he had had the honor, as his 
last association work, to represent that organization 
at hearings before two important committees of Con- 
gress. 

On motion of George LaPointe, jr., of Menominee, 
the association tendered a rising vote of thanks to 
Mr. Whittet for the effective work he had done in 
performing this last service. 

Greetings From ‘‘Pop’’ Hemenway. 

President Bodden at this juncture stated that while 
not on the printed program, he felt sure the next 
speaker would be heard with unqualified pleasure by 
the association, and amid a storm of applause he in- 
vited H. H. Hemenway, the old association war horse 
to say a few words. With his venerable head shaking 
with emotion, this old patriarch, who possesses the love 
and esteem of the lumbermen of Wisconsin as does 
few other men, said that words failed to express his 
appreciation of the graceful compliment that had been 
paid to him in having his likeness appear on the asso- 
ciation badge and that it gave him extreme pleasure 
to feel that he still held a place in the hearts and 
affections of the lumbermen of this State, though as 
he looked over the audience he saw many young and 
unfamiliar faces and it grieved him to think of the 
comrades and friends who had gone to their reward. 
He told of coming to Milwaukee 64 years ago and of 
the early efforts put forth by him and others in striv- 
ing to create an interest in association work. Mr. 
Hemenway was the second president of the Wiscon- 
Sin association and after moving to Colorado, for ten 
years was secretary of the Colorado-Wyoming Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Upon being compelled by the 
state of his health to give up that work, he was made 
secretary emeritus of the association. He referred to 
a very important and successful department in that 
association that the Wisconsin association has not yet 
added, the traffic department, which handles freight 
claims and collects overcharges for association mem- 
bers, stating that the savings that had thus been 
effected were more than enough to pay the dues of 
even the smallest dealers in the association. 

Combating the Substitutes. 

‘*Some Suggestions for Counteracting Unwarrauted 
Inroads on Lumber by Substitute Building Mate- 
rials,’’ was the subject of a talk made by R. S. Kel- 
logg, secretary of the Northern Hemlock Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Kellogg’s talk 
was on general lines, dealing with the work of that 
association and with the plans being pursued for the 
exploitation of lumber as against wood substitutes, 
this address in full being found on page 46 of this 
issue, 

At the close of his talk, Mr. Kellogg asked for the 
appointment of a committee from the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association to codperate with a 
like committee from the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association in a general adver- 
tising campaign. 

In the general discussion that followed this talk 
the matter of boosting shingles and providing for 
their protection was brought up and Mr. Kellogg ad- 
vised that a committee from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Paint Manufacturers is now endeavoring to 
perfect a fire retardent for shingles and when this 
was done the retardent would be patented in the name 
of the lumber association and would do much to coun- 
teract the efforts now being made to discredit shingles 
throughout the country. 


Pernicious Political Activity. 


This general discussion resulted in some severe 
strictures being passed upon the pernicious political 
activity in Wisconsin that was causing the University 
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of Wisconsin to become the direct means of spreading 
the propaganda of wood substitutes and of mail order 
houses throughout the farming districts of the State. 
L. C. Whittet was asked to say something regard- 
ing the work of the farmers’ institutes conducted by 
the University of Wisconsin that had come under his 
observation. He read extracts from a copy of a cir- 
cular that had been handed to every person attending 
these short courses in agriculture, containing a boost 
for two big mail order houses, and instances were 
related of where the university representatives were 
urging the farmers to build their silos of cement and 
absolutely ignoring wood. It was declared in the 
discussion that followed that as lumber manufactur- 
ers and timber owners are heavy payers of: taxes 
they should make a strong protest against a State 
institution using its influence to injure one of the 
State’s greatest industries. 

Secretary Pfund stated that he had secured the dates 
of all the farmers’ institutes recently held and had asked 
the lumber dealers at these places to attend these. 
institutes, and they did, taking with them stenogra 
phers to record what was said. As a result there has 
been a marked change and the lecturers have been 
very careful in the matter of recommending the. use 
of any certain or special materials for the construc- 
tion of farm accessories. 

Mr. Hole, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, again 
spoke briefly, telling about the Chautauqua movement 
that had been inaugurated and that Mr. Moorehead 
and others are now arranging to have a place pro 
vided on all the summer Chautauqua programs for 
the discussion of questions affecting the retailers. The 
speaker urged the lumber dealers to make it a point 
in future when approached for subscriptions to main 
tain Chautauquas to demand that the Chautauqua 
course take care of the retailers, and in this way much 
effective work may be done covering a field hitherto 
entirely neglected. 

Visiting Secretaries. 

George W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, secretary emer 
itus, and George Wilson Jones, of Chicago, secretary 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, were in turn invited to address the con- 
vention. Mr. Hotchkiss gave some reminiscences of 
his experiences of 67 years as a member of the 
retail trade, telling of the wonderful advances made 
in every line of endeavor during that time, and Mr. 
Jones recounting some of the work of the Illinois asso 
ciation that is proving of such great value to the 
retail lumber dealers of that State. Especially did he 
comment on the work of the traffic department and 
offered the members of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association a free use of this department for 
three months in order that the members might learn 
of its great value and add such a department to the 
Wisconsin association. 

Requesting the members to be strictly on time for 
the opening of the Thursday morning session, Presi- 
dent Bodden declared the Wednesday session ad- 
journed 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 19.—When the meeting was 
ealled to order at 10:30 this morning for the final 
session Secretary Pfund stated that he had a telegram 
from J. W. Barry, who was one of the men who 
made such a strong case for the retailers at Wash- 
ington before the House committee dealing ‘with 
amendments to the Sherman antitrust law, and who 
is now in Winnipeg, Man., attending a meeting of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Canada, the 
message being as follows: 

Greetings from retail lumbermen of Canada in twenty-third 
annual convention assembled. Their wish is that your en- 
suing year may be the best ever. 

(Signed) Jonn W. Barry. 

On motion Secretary Pfund was instructed to send 
a suitable reply acknowledging the courtesy of the 
Canadian association. 


Organization of Retail Business. 

The only set subject on the program for the final 
session was ‘‘The Organization of a Retail Business,’’ 
and the address on this subject by Stephen W. Gil 
man, professor of business administration at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was declared by many to have 
been the best address on a similar subject ever given 
before a lumber association. Professor Gilman’s 
talk was plain and simple, but he had a message for 
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the retail lumbermen that went directly to the heart 
of their business. He said that it was a pleasure to 
meet a body of men who are so deeply interested in 
progress and development, and that he thought he 
could do no better than to talk to them about the 
complex conditions surrounding the present lien law 
in Wisconsin. Through the new lien law passed .by 
the last legislature, he declared the retail lumber 
dealers of Wisconsin are facing for the first time 
an extraordinary condition that demands their very 
closest attention. Heretofore the lumberman has felt 
no uneasiness as to getting money for the material 
furnished by him for the construction of houses, for 
he could protect himself at any time by placing a 
lien on the building, but the legislature has created 
a very embarrassing condition for him now. If he 
desires legal protection he must, within ten days after 
the material has been sold, file a notice with the 
owner of the property that a lien is held against it 
for the material. Failure to file this notice will make 
it impossible for the lumber dealer to collect by legal 
means from the contractor. If the dealer wants to 
sell the contractor the material to be used he must 
take a chance on the contractor being willing and 
able to pay, or he must take the chance of securing 
the ill will and enmity of the contractor by filing 
legal notice with the owner of the property. Unused 
to this procedure in the past, the contractors as a 
rule feel that the filing of such notice is an insult to 
them, implying a doubt of their honesty or their 
ability to pay, and to overcome this delicaté situation 
the lumber dealers must begin a campaign of educa- 
tion among the contractors, familiarizing them with 
the conditions of the new lien law and bringing them 
to understand that this is simply a matter of pro- 
tection and good business and not in any way a reflec- 
tion on them. 

Heretofore, the speaker declared, it has been easy 
to sell lumber without embarrassments of this kind, 
for the dealer could at any time, if he felt it neces- 
sary, file a lien on the property and protect himself. 
But there can be no protection of this kind now unless 
legal notice is filed with the owner within the limited 
time required. There are many small contractors who 
have been loyal to the lumber dealers and who have 
always paid their accounts, even though they have 
had limited capital, and the dealer has not hesitated to 
sell them, knowing that if through untoward circum- 
stances the contractor should find himself unable to 
pay for the material the account could be made secure 
by placing a lien on the property. Now, if legal 
notice is filed with the owner, the owner naturally 
becomes suspicious, tells the contractor of it, and the 
contractor becomes indignant and hurt because his 
honesty has seemingly been questioned, and this 
brings about friction. 

In the past it has not been necessary to investigate 
the character and standing of the contractor, because 
the account was protected, but under the new order 
of things the dealer who prefers to handle the busi- 
ness without the embarrassments and frictions of the 
lien process under the new law must begin to make a 
study of the contractors with whom he does business; 
must know their habits, their associates; must know 
their character, their reputation for fair dealing, and 
as a result of this investigation sell only to those whom 
he deems to be perfectly safe. Otherwise he must 
protect himself by the legal notice to the owner and 
thus take the chance of offending the contractor and 
losing trade. 

The Retailer’s New Task. 


This new phase of the retail business, he declared, 
has made the study of credits absolutely essential. The 
dealer must know the contractors who have no regard 
for terms, those who make deductions that are unwar- 
ranted; must, in fact, have a perfect understanding of 
conditions of this kind or take the chance of sustainin 
heavy losses. The dealer must know of the contractor 
who has no property within reach of the law, the one 
who may be suspected of chicanery and sharp prac- 
tices, who countermands orders and disputes accounts, 
and must protect himself against such by complying 
with the requirements of the new law. ‘‘If the lum- 
ber dealer in Wisconsin has made money heretofore 
through the protection of the law he must do it in the 
future by a close study of proper credit risks.’’ He 
argued that until the contractors of the State are 
made thoroughly familiar with the fact that the filing 
of legal notice of lien with the owner is xo reflection 
upon their character or integrity the dealers are going 
to have untold trouble and embarrassment. Five 
dealers had told him within the last twenty-four hours, 
Professor Gilman said, that while they had never 
suffered any losses previous to the enactment of the 
new law they now are losing and they are facing a 
serious problem, 

Heretofore if a dealer had $40,000 in accounts on his 
books, which he could protect at any time by the 
placing of liens, he could go to his bank and borrow 
money on the strength of these accounts. Now when 
a dealer asks for a loan his banker immediately wants 
to know if he has filed notice of liens, within the 
time required by law, upon the owners of property for 
which the material has been supplied, and if he has 
not done so he is not apt to secure accommodations 
from his banker. 


Efficiency and Publicity. 

Retail organization, he said, becomes a more inter- 
esting problem as the days go by. Scientific manage- 
ment and efficiency are popular terms and are being 
studied and put into practice, but he declared that unless 
the dealer himself cleaned up, straightened up his office, 
abolished loose methods and littered desks, all the card 
index systems in the world could do him no good. In 


the onward march. of efficiency, scientific management 
and modern retail methods the slouchy business man will 
be left by the wayside. The man must clean up and 
reform himself before he can successfully clean up 
and reform his business. Efficiency means also codpera- 
tion, and the employer should endeavor to secure at. all 
times the hearty codperation of every employee, for every 
employee can have an influence for good or bad on the 
business. He related an incident coming under his per- 
sonal knowledge of an employee of a lumber dealer know- 
ing of a house to be built that would require $3,000 
worth of lumber, the placing of which he could influence. 
Because the dealer had been rough and uncouth in his 
dealings with the employee, had used foul language and 
humiliated him, the employee made it a personal point 
to see that this order was placed elsewhere. This he 
gave as an illustration where a caustic tongue had cost 
the dealer a $3,000 order. 

The speaker then discussed the advertising possibilities 
of a retail yard, declaring that there were many ways 
in which a business could be advantageously advertised, 
one profitable way being by securing the good will of 
the people through service and the people in turn talking 
about this service. He cited a certain contractor in 
Madison about whom everybody was continually talking 
because of his honesty and sterling character and whose 
word was considered as good as his bond, this kind of 
advertising being something that can not be bought. 

In a final plea for a campaign of education among the 
contractors, for efficiency in management and a study of 
credits, the speaker declared that the dealer is coming 
to the position where he must size up the character and 
kind of men with whom he deals, remembering always 
that he has lost his lien unless notice is filed with the 
owner within ten days. 

Auditing Committee. 

The report of the auditing committee was presented 
by W. W. Steele, of Lodi, the committee reporting that 
a careful examination of the books had been made and 


that they agreed in every particular with the figures sub- 
mitted by the treasurer in his annual report. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


Report of the committee on resolutions was presented 
by Lawrence C. Whittet, of Edgerton, who said the com- 
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mittee had found a vast field from which to draw and 
may have overlooked some essential thing that was 
necessary, but that it had intentionally omitted a reso- 
lution on conservation because the conservationists them- 
selves were somewhat at sea as to just what is desired. 
The report was read and unanimously adopted as fol- 
lows: 


WHEREAS, It has pleased our all-wise Creator to remove 
from our midst our former secretary and friend, Paul 
La¢hmund, a man who gave the best years of his life, as well 
as the thought of a careful and well balanced mind, to the 
upbuilding of our association through his many years’ service 
as active member and official, and 

WHEREAS, This association suffered a loss that can never 
be repaired and the State of Wisconsin has been deprived of 
a valuable citizen; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association spread upon its record this 
resolution of respect and appreciation and instruct the secre- 
tary of this association to forward to the bereaved family a 
copy of this resolution; further, that during the last year 
our association has suffered the loss by death of the following 
members: Don C. Sherman, Mr. offman, sr., and Carl 
Mueller; be it 


Resolved, That this association express to the family their 
sincere appreciation of the worth and character of each and 
that a copy of this resolution be spread upon the minutes of 
our association. 


WHEREAS, During the last year this association suffered a 
further loss by death of a man who while not an active mem- 
ber of our association gave to the retail associations of all 
the States the uplift in advice, influence in character, a man 
who by his example gave the rose to the lily and made the 
world sweeter and better for having sojourned in it; Be it 


Resolved, That this association through its secretary extend 
- the family of Met L. Saley our appreciation of a mutual 
oss. 


Resolved, That this association express to former President 
H. H. Hemenway its appreciation of his coming from far- 
away Colorado to attend this our twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention. May life’s pathway be strewn with roses and may 
he be permitted to meet with us many times in the future. 
Likewise: May we extend to Messrs. Hotchkiss and Ket- 
ridge and Jones our welcome and the thanks of the associa- 
tion in making this convention a success. To the trade press 
we would express our appreciation for its tireless efforts in 


our behalf and extend to it our thanks for its interest in our 
welfare. Be it 


Resolved, That this association indorses the publicity sug- 
gestion as made by R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and that 
the directors of this association be instructed to codperate 
with that association insofar as they (the directors) may 
deem advisable and that the president appoint a committee 
to act in conjunction with a similar committee from the 
manufacturers’ association. The supervision of this, the 
retailers’ committee, to be at all times under the control of 
the board of directors. 


WHEREAS, The greatest minds in the realm: of political 
economy both in Europe and America for decades have cau- 
tioned against the concentration of business and capital in a 
few great centers, and whereas our greatest thinkers of today, 
including the authorities of political ———s in our own 
State university, likewise President Wilson of our country, 
strongly support this thought and his great book “‘The New 
freedom” teaches us that the concentration of capital will 
mean the destruction of the backbone of our nation, which is 
the rural district; therefore, when the University of Wis- 
consin, a State institution, supported by the tax payers of 
this State, distributes or permits to be distributed at gather- 
ings held under university auspices for instructional pur- 
poses for such tax payers, which includes merchants, price 
lists from great commercial combines known as mail order 
houses whose object is the concentration of business and 
whose backing comes from Wall Street, it is evident that 
practices of this nature are irreconcilable inconsistencies 
with the teachings of the university; it is also evident that 
such practices are diametrically contrary to the thought of 
the greatest minds of this age and that they are grossly 
inimical to interests of the greatest number of our country’s 
population and destructive of the principle of the greatest 
good to the greatest number; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we spread on our records a _ vigorous pro- 
test against the practice of the university of distributing or 
sanctioning the distribution of the price lists heretofore men- 
tioned, believing as we do and backed by the teachings of all 
leading economists that it should be the policy of our uni- 
versity to lend its assistance to the upbuilding of home insti- 
tutions and rural communities. Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
James F, Trottman, of Milwaukee, chairman of the board of 
university regents, with the request that a full and complete 
investigation be made. 


Be It Resolved, That this association most cordially in- 
dorses the movement of the Forest Products Association. 


WHEREAS: We hear much said upon the subject, “High 
Cost of Living ;’ many influential men wrongly attribute 
the cause wholly or in a greater part to the middleman or 
retailer. In our State we have public men who for political 
effect advocate the elimination of the middleman, bringing 
the producer and consumer into direct touch one with the 
other; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we stamp our disapproval on any such 
movement, believing as we do that the retailer is a necessity 
to his community, giving a service that can be obtained in no 
other way; that our present method of handling merchandise 
in our line is the most economical and satisfactory to all 
concerned. 





Be It Resolved, That this association tender a vote of 
thanks to the management of the Hotel Wisconsin for its 
uniformally kind and courteous treatment during this con- 
vention. Be it further 


Resolved, That we express to all the speakers on our pro- 
gram our sincere appreciation of their endeavor to make this 
our twenty-fourth annual gathering both interesting and in- 
structive to the end that each of us as individuals may 
return to our homes better citizens and better merchants, 
endeavoring to build up our home communities and rendering 
a service commensurate with the needs. 


Election of Officers. 


C. W. Allen, of Berlin, presented the report of the 
committee on nominations. Before reading the report, 
however, he stated that the convention had been informed 
by Lawrence C. Whittet that by reason of his retirement 
from the lumber business his connection with associa- 
tion work would cease, but, in his opinion, Mr. Whittet 
is too valuable a man for the association to lose, and he 
offered a motion that Mr. Whittet be made an honorary 
active member of the association with all the privileges 
the constitution will permit. This motion was unani- 
mously adopted and Mr. Whittet was made an honorary 
active member. The committee then submitted its re- 
port, which was approved and the following officers were 
elected. 

President—Albert Schaller, Janesville. 

Treasurer—W. A. Fountain, Appleton. 

Director—Frank Bodden, Horicon. 


Tribute to Met L. Saley. 


C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, IIl., in a short talk paid 
a glowing tribute to the memory of the late Met L. 
Saley, who formerly conducted the Realm of the Retailer 
department in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and suggested 
that the directors of this association act with directors 
of other associations in providing a suitable memorial 
from the retail lumbermen to Met L. Saley, ‘‘the best 
friend the retail lumbermen ever had.’’ He suggested 
that this memorial should take the form of a room in a 
hospital or a lumbermen’s home, if such building should 
ever be provided. 

George W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, and H. H. Hemen- 
way, of Colorado Springs, both paid loving tributes to 
the memory of Mr. Saley, and a motion made by E. E. 
Pantzer, of Sheboygan, that a committee be appointed to 
act for the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in providing a memorial, prevailed.. The president 
announced that the committee would be named later. 

The convention came to a close with a moving picture 
exhibition of the Pacific coast lumber industry, the 
pictures being explained by E. H. Schafer, manager of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 


Secretary Reélected. 


After the adjournment of the convention a meeting 
of the directors was held, at which Adolph Pfund was 
elected secretary for another year, with an increase of 
$250 in salary. The directors of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association of Wisconsin 
had previously met and elected Mr. Pfund secretary of 
that association for another year, with an increase of 
$250 in salary. Mr. Pfund has proved to be an untiring 
worker for the association and many tributes from mem- 
bers generally have been paid to-him during this con- 
vention for the efficient manner in which he has conducted 
the affairs of his office. 
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WOMEN’S AUXILIARY WISCONSIN RETAIL 
LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 19.—The annual meeting 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Wisconsin Retail 
{umber Dealers’ Association was held in the Hotel 
Wisconsin yesterday at 11 a. m., with about sixty-five 
judies in attendance. 

The meeting was given over principally to a discus- 
sion of plans for the coming year and the election of 
officers. 

The ladies are becoming unusually enthusiastic in the 
work of their organization and expect to make the pro- 
gram for the next annual meeting more elaborate and 
interesting than ever before. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: 

President—-Mrs. W. O. Hoffman, Fort Atkinson. 

Vice president—Mrs. N. F. Fountain, Appleton. 

Secretary—Mrs. Adolph Pfund, Milwaukee. 

The president and secretary, with Mrs. William A. 
Schneider, of Milwaukee, form the new entertainment 
committee. 

A rising vote of thanks for their earnest work in be- 
half of the association was tendered to the retiring of- 
ficers, Mrs. D. J. Rhorer, of Clintonville, president, and 
Miss Irma Lachmund, of Milwaukee, secretary. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the Northwestern 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association for the 
luncheon tendered to the ladies in the Badger room of 
the Hotel Wisconsin. 

To act as a reception committee for the next annual 
meeting the following were appointed: Mrs. E. P. 
Hand, Plymouth; Mrs. L. C. Whittet, Edgerton; Mrs. 
kk. E. Frederickson, Madison; Mrs. C. H. Allen, Mil- 
waukee. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES. 


The visiting ladies attending the annual meeting 
were the recipients of many courtesies, including a 
theater party at the Majestic theater on Wednesday 
night, all visiting lumbermen and their ladies being 
included in the invitation. 

Wednesday afternoon the ladies amused themselves 
with a ‘‘hen party,’’ at which each lady was supplied 
with a small square of cloth, needles, thimble and thread 
and required to sew a picture of a chicken on the cloth. 
The judges appointed to award the prizes for the best 
efforts of the ladies in creating chickens with needle 
and thread were: C. H. Ketridge, Evanston, Ill.; L. R. 
Ross, Kansas City; A. L. Ford, Chicago. After long 
and eareful deliberation the committee made the awards 
as follows: First, Mrs. Adolph Pfund, Milwaukee; 
second, Mrs. E. P. Hand, Plymouth; third, Mrs. E. E. 
Chapman, South Wayne. 

The moving picture exhibitions were of intense in- 
terest to the visiting ladies, all of whom expressed 
pleasure at having had the opportunity of thus wit- 
nessing the work of converting yellow pine in the 
South and fir on the Pacific coast into lumber. 


NORTHWESTERN LUMBER & SASH & DOOR 
SALESMEN MEET. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 17.—The seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association was held tonight in 
the colonial room of the Hotel Wisconsin. About 75 
salesmen were present. The members took their seats 
promptly at 6:30 and enjoyed a delightful repast before 
taking up the business of the annual meeting. Presi- 
dent A. C. Quixley presided and the routine business 
was disposed of smoothly and in short order. The see- 
retary’s report covered the activities of the organiza- 
tion during the year and showed a gratifying increase 
in membership and new interest on all sides. A deficit 
carried over from the previous year, together with some 
unusual expenses during the last twelve months, resulted 
in an increase in the overdraft. 

To take care of the deficit and to avoid a recurrence 
in future, a motion prevailed unanimously to increase 
the annual dues from $1 to $2 a year, effective in 1915, 
and at the same time the salary of the secretary was 
increased from $50 a year to $75, though Secretary 
Blackburn insisted that he was perfectly willing to con- 
tinue to serve at the present salary. The report of 
the funeral benefit fund showed receipts of $125, with 
no disbursements .during the year, leaving the fund in- 
tact. The names of 22 candidates for membership were 
presented and all were elected, as follows: 

Seth E. Barwick, Chicago; Long-Bell Lumber Company. 

Cc. D. Benedict, Chicago; Geo, T. Mickle Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Walter B. Vanlandingham, Chicago; Hilgard Lumber 
Company. 

J. A. Strack, Dubuque, Iowa; Carr, Ryder & Adams 
Company. 

¥. G. Duttle, Dubuque, Iowa; Carr, Ryder & Adams 
Company. 

David D. Rosenberry, Potlatch Lumber Company. 

Jno. A. McCampbell, Minneapolis; Humbird Lumber 
Company. 

D. S. Montgomery, Madison, Wis.; Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Lumber Compa 

Milton W. Mullin, 
Manufacturing Co. 

Henry C. Ross, Chicago; Flanner-Steger Land & Lum- 
ber Company. 

J. F. Mingea, Chicago; Faust Bros. Lumber Company. 

G. H. Ostrander, Chicago; W. M. Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Joseph H. Curtin, Madison, Wis.; Collins Brothers Lum- 
ber Company. 

N. L. Kneeland, Madison, Wis.; Kneeland-McLurg Lum- 
ber Company. 

John Franklin Fountain, Memphis, Tenn.; May Bros. 

Ralph G. McWethey, Green Bay, Wis.; E. A. Neufeld. 


ny. 
Dubuque, Iowa; Farlay-Loetscher 


James H. Lang, Chicago; Central Coal & Coke Co. 

P. H. McFaul, Wausau, Wis.; Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Company. 

Robert L. Andres, Chicago. 

H. H. McLaughlin, Chicago; C. C. Shafer & Co. 

Geo. M. Krone, Madison, Wis.; Krone Lumber Company. 

Wm. Lee, Marshfield, Wis.; Below Lumber Company. 





A motion was offered to admit to membership men 
connected directly and only with the lumber business 
who are not traveling salesmen, but after séme discus- 
sion, the moticn was lost, it being deemed best to 
maintain this as strictly a traveling salesmen’s associa- 
tion. 

It being announced that W. E. Priestley, of Milwau- 
kee, one of the oldest members of the association, was 
seriously ill at his home, a resolution of sympathy was 
adopted and the secretary instructed to send a copy of 
the resolution, together with a floral remembrance, to 
Mr. Priestley. 


Election of Officers. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: 

President—William A. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis. 

First vice president—E. A. Frederickson, Madison, Wis. 

Second vice president—George Krone, Madison, Wis. 
weenne and treasurer—Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee, 

Director—C. S§. 

The new president was escorted to the chair and, the 
business of the association having been concluded, a 
social hour was enjoyed and led by Frank Snell, of New 
Orleans, La., who was the first president of the associa- 
tion, short talks were made and stories told by C. H. 
Ketridge, Evanston, Ill.; L. E. Fuller, Chicago; Jack 
Hayden, Minneapolis; A. L. Ford, Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and others. 

Before final adjournment, A. C. Quixley, retiring presi- 
dent, announced that the meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen will be 
held in Chicago May 2, during the Forest Products 


Staples, Milwaukee, Wis. 


a 
Exposition, and urged that every member who could 
possibly do so attend the national meeting. 


TRIBUTE TO AN HONORED MEMBER. 


The badges distributed to all the delegates to the 
annual meeting were artistic in design and conception, 
especially in the graceful way in which they paid a 
deserved compliment to a former president of the organi- 
zation. They bore a pendant simulating five logs within 
which was erclosed a likeness in metal relief of 
H. H. Hemenway, president of the Wisconsin Retailers’ 
Association in 1892-3-4. Mr. Heménway was one of the 





Hl. W. HEMENWAY, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. ; 
Former President Wisconsin Retailers’ Association. 


organizers of the association and his influence had much 
to do with its progress and prosperity. The compliment 
was highly appreciated by him and by all the members 
of the association. 


NEW ORLEANS LUMBERMEN MEET. 


New Or.eEAnsS, La., Feb. 16.—The Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of New Orleans held its February meeting at 
the Grunewald Hotel last Saturday evening, substituting 
for this event only, a smoker instead of the usual din- 
ner. Sandwiches and other light refreshments were 
served, followed by cigars and the conventional et 
ceteras. About twenty-five members attended and the 
following new members were elected on the favorable 
report of the membership committee, through Chairman 
Foxley: E. G. Westmorland, A. J. McCausland, John 
R. King and Fred T. Hogue. 

The feature of the evening was a free-for-all discus- 
sion of ways and means to put more ginger into the 
association work. Mr. Janovich led off with the sug- 
gestion that the organization could be rendered more 
serviceable and valuable to its members. He recalled 
that in the old days, when the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association operated a branch in New Orleans, 
an assistant secretary was stationed here who gave his 
entire time to association work. The usefulness of the 
association depended largely, he said, upon the secre- 
tary, for the members could not well give much of their 
time to it. As now organized, there is no monetary 
provision sufficient to justify the secretary giving his 
entire time to the association. He suggested that a 
canvass be made to test the sentiment of the member- 
ship with respect to an increase of dues that would 
enable the association to employ a secretary who would 
be justified in giving his full time to association work. 

The suggestion was discussed at great length and 
finally a motion prevailed empowering President Moore 





to appoint a special ‘‘welfare’’ committee to canvass 
the matter thoroughly and report at the next meeting. 
As the annual meeting will be held in March, the Presi- 
dent was also authorized to appoint a committee to sub- 
mit nominations for the officers to be voted upon. The 
general tenor of the talks indicated that practically the 
entire membership approved the suggestion that the 
association ‘‘ ginger up’’ and become a more active and 
more useful factor during 1914. 

Little routine business was handled. Chairman Saun- 
ders of the transportation committee reported briefly on 
several questions sent to that committee. Secretary 
Palmer reported that the suit of Hugo Forchheimer vs. 
the Illinois Central, involving a question of demurrage 
on export shipments, had been won for the exporters, 
and that the railroad had expressed a willingness to set- 
tle another pending suit in which the same issues were 
involved. He also reported receipt of word from Wash- 
ington that the Auderson-Tully case; involving the rail- 
steamship agreement with respect to shipments on 
through bills of lading, had been ordered reinstated on 
the docket of the Interstate Commerce Commission, for 
further proceedings on the commission’s order. In this 
case the New Orleans association figures as intervener 
and the question raised in its petition is considered highly 
important to local exporters. 





HINTS FOR THE RETAILER. 


At the recent meeting of the Ohio retail lumber deal- 
ers the following pertinent paragraphs were among those 
flashed upon the screen by 8. 8S. King, of Dayton, later 
elected the new president of the association. They were 
sandwiched in with picture slides and the combination 
afforded an usually interesting and inspiring entertain- 
ment: 

Take a friendly interest in the other fellow’s business 
and keep your finger out of his pie. Yoke yourself up 
with the other dealers and do your best to pull this asso- 
ciation to the front rank in 1914. 





You have no license to buy cheaper and sell cheaper 
than your neighbor without fooling yourself out of a 
profit that should be yours. 





If you are in the business for your health, go south 
for the winter, to the far north in summer and let your 
competitor get at least a living out of it. 





FIND OUT 


What the wholesale market is. 

Who has a regard for your rights. 

Who wants to buy lumber. 

If you have a fair chance to sell it,—or 
If your prospect is ‘‘stringing you.’’ 
What your operating expenses are. 
What a reasonable profit is. 





Do you believe in conservation of the forests? If so 
don’t sell your lumber without a profit. There is noth- 
ing in just trying to beat your competitor. 





The country’s business has passed its low tide. Seven 
lean years must be followed by seven years of plenty. 
Be an ‘‘optimist.’’ Put on a smile that will not wear 
off. Have a good time while you live. You will be a 
long time dead. 





Don’t gum shoe around and try to save 25 cents per 
M. on your buying, and then cut $2 per M. to sell it, 
and think you are smooth. 





‘¢A price war’’ never yet increased the volume of 
business. Do you buy one dollar more than you actually 
need on a declining market? What do you do when the 
price has a strong upward tendency? 





Mr. Retailer, use more salesmanship in your business. 
Learn to rely on your ability to sell and quit trying to 
make the price do all your work, and that profit page will 
look much better. 





Learn to like your competitor. 

Be friendly with him. é 

Don’t be afraid of your customer, and you will in- 
crease your profits immensely. 





You kick because your competitor sells too cheap— 
Maybe you make him do it. 
Did you ever think of that? 





Do you send your orders to mail order houses and 
then condemn your own community for doing likewise? 





Community interest begins at home—why not patronize 
the boys who appreciate your business enough to call 
on you, and protect your interests? 





Mr. Non-Member—A word to you: 

Join the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. 
Boost the organization. It is for your benefit. Do not 
argue to yourself that no good can be accomplished. 
You are holding back a good thing. Join now—put your 
spirit in the work and quit making excuses to yourself 
and explanations to your neighbor just to save a little 
ten dollar bill. 





Take these suggestions home with you, think them 
over, act on them, boost your association. The lumber 
business is a great game, and to be a good player; we 
must all learn the right moves, and make them. 
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rom Philanthropy To Paying Investment* 


Transformation in Trade Opinion on Question of Advertising Forest Products Described by R. S. Kellogs 
— Bringing About Real Co-operation Between Manufacturer and Dealer—Their Interests Identical. 

















a) hat Tam going to say this afternoon on the subject investment. I would like to have that soak in. They that we have been convinced so far he will put on his shel 
of advertising has in a measure already been touched are coming to regard advertising as an investment, and and keep pretty near as long as he will his Sears, Roebuck 
upon by a preceding speaker, but I hope that some otf one that brings results in proportion to the care and or Montgomery Ward catalog. There are 200 pages of plans 

A I } t . . : . Ay 5 ‘s . “§ n . pags i 
the experiences that we, as manufacturers, have had. espana page Avge sana ae is eer We inal ee _ pictures and eCEoons of wetdeees 
e a ; > ; : : Ba x : ave come ft at conclusion by experience, and as a that can be Dbullt on a farm, trom a house to ua hog house 

ire going to be helpful to you as dealers. Mr. Hole, in tetera : t+ 3 + . 4 
his talk. h we ir oe tou i “ag oe pe ae psec iad 7 T Sate result Wwe have unanimously voted more money to be and hen coop, and it is all good, reliable “dope.” The only 

8 talk, has already touched upon statistics, and Iam spent for advertising during this year than we have udvertising matter is on the cover pages. We have dis 
going to give you just a few more Statistics; in fact, L ever voted before. I will not go into the details here. tributed in the course of two years over 5,000 copies of this 
have been accused of being a statistician, and one of rhe time is too short to do it; but I will tell you a few book and I just got 3,000 more. 1 have recently received 


my friends, who is now on the other side of the great things. direct from farmers in Wisconsin in the last seventeen 


pond, introduced me upon one occasion by saying that Early Experiments in Publicity. —— anes i con ee pool yl and every- 

1ere “ere [Ee I ds . oh vay ae . e Ss se s anc says Ask € eares umber 
there _ were three brands ot prevaricators commonly We decided to concentrate our efforts upon two northern dealer for hemlock.” This book is good enough so they will 
turned loose upon the public—one, just the ordinary, ; 








U lic : woods, birch and hemlock. Birch is the ez st thing to keep it, and in this new edition we have a colored insert 
every-day garden variety of liar; the second, the d——d advertise and hemlock is : most. We have concen- here, right opposite to page 96 in this book, entitled ‘Why 
liar, and the third, the statistician—and then he said I cag upon Sirch as the best “wood for interior finish, and Use Wood?” 
Was a statistician. [Laughter]. But probably a fence We 40. not take any “backwater” upon that. We began , ’ ae 
ten feet high and a hundred feet aa does contain a 2 ®dvertising birch to the people who specitied the woods. Handling Consumers’ Inquiries. 
i Sanaa eters a ae rs = fe We never had mone y enough until very recently to begin to The book is a ge { hority ‘ is > these arg 

thousand feet of lumber, if it is not too thin. [Laughter]. make any attempt to advertise to the man who built the 1€ 00K IS a good authority. some of these argu- 

You will be interested in knowing something about house; so we have had to advertise to the man who could ments, 1 admit, I stole from the AMSRIcAN LUMBRRMAW; 





the amount ot lumber marketed in the United States influence people to use our wood. We have sent out a large the rest I studied out myself. It is all good argument 


















since 1850, and from statistics which I have prepared number of birch panels like that on the wall, consisting of one posed. asd pty wl gs Rae Md 
I can give you a pretty tair illustration. These are fa te te os — agencies with a different color and stain. ments, of course, frequently contain requests for prices, 
hand-made statistics and I know they are right. I stain to a hem saday anete st canelan ie aden ans kone etc., but in all of ow replies we always emphasize the 
happened to sive this comparison in the first place at rub-it down. We sent those out to architects ‘and builders a Pe ge ra a foe ee oe 
Atlantic City. You perhaps recall the principal thing all over the United States, and I have in my office a thousand tock and birch feet Aas dealers in teas 20 TOUSL RO 
in Atlantic City is a long board walk upon which you unfulfilled requests for panels like that’ and I am = going ee Locale aceon sa ed, “Ox8. ‘ + Percy will 
can see almost anything more or less, and many times i ht ge of ~_ eg ag Mig ying all over the ae ak ae “’ bill fae a ‘sae on oe Se oe 
gee ee ag ae aaniilne akntlc Sa Gi Sc ‘ 1ited States and Canada in just that way. gay pag Pr eae Ng Poe earaetiee. a ages NO ema ecalaet 
“geen oe aie cro grt erg lseage is ribo as When I was in Chicago | met a man who wrote to me lots. Now during the last seven months, with the as- 
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a : ; ; ae : in answer to one of our advertisements. I found out then ‘“!Stance of your worthy secretary, Mr. Pfund, 1 have 
rhe amount of lumber marketed in the United States that 


simply from that string of panels sent him a large een able to get these inquiries into your hands direct 








since 1850 would make quite a board walk in comparison order has resulted, for he is building a lot of houses in a W hen such an inquiry 18 made we reply in about ihe 
with the one at Atlantic City, and I was surprised to Chicago suburb and he is finishing now six bungalows with same a ae ag . ge ely = ee 
find, when I took my sliding rule and figured the lumber birch, using the stains suggested by these panels. That is roatee i the wintery oe i eee oT ee Aegee 
it would take, that the total amount of lumber marketed a nek + BAe Se eee aE; SEES aS tae Here are two letters which I have taken from my 
in the United States since 1850 would make a walk 10 “aS also a reprint here of an advertisement that we put basket and which I would like to read to you, as they 
inches thick and 100 feet wide which would reach from out last December. I think it is the largest ad in build. “Te illustrative of a certain condition and are sure to 
the earth to the moon. I think that shows that the ing material that has ever been published. We have tried iMterest you. This letter ooo on February 16: 
lumber industry is somewhat of a respectable calling. to make everything in it as truthful as a Government bul- — ,, Ape ee _~ a chie ok = ogo = ripest ae 
letin, for we go on the principle that if we can not  ad- EG, 8 ESE — pilin nl ves ee he want a 
A New Order for a Modest Calling. vertise the truth about ourselves we would better not adver car of lumber at wholesale, it not buy of any 


retailer.” [Laug hter. J 





There are other very interesting statistics of that And here is what I figured out and wrote to him: 
kind: The lath manufactured since that time would “Your card of February 10 is received. 
reach arcund the earth a good many times: the shingles “IT shall take pleasure in forwarding to you a copy 


would shingle the 


all that the lumber 


of our book of plans just as soon as we get a new 


of Illinois; and so you see after edition, which will be in about ten ‘s. I am also 


istry is a pretty respectable in- 








sending you under separate cover some additional in- 
dustry in size ot t and dollars But it has never formation about hemlock and other northern woods, that 
been an industry cut and hustle for itself. I be- I trust you will find of interest. 
lie, that is true. I have told that to a good many 





“No lumber of any kind is sold through this office, so 
[ am unable to quote you prices. I am certain, how- 
ever, that if you can use a carload your nearest dealer 
will be very glad to figure with you on the order and 
give you as good terms as you can obtain anywhere” 

[Applause. ] 

That to my mind is the only method of handling them. 
Of course, I really do not like to have to write that 


manufacturers of lumber The substitute fellows have 
cut into our business only because we have let them. 
We have been «sleep and they ve been awake. 

We lumber manufacturers and retailers until very re- 
cently sawed all wood we could make and sold it 
because we had only kind of material in existence 

























for the purposes for which it was used; at least we kind of a letter. but we are compelled to do it right 
thought we had, and we transacted our business on straight along. Then that information is turned over to 
that ba . Buta fe eurs ago other things began to you and it is up to you to get that business. | ¥ : 
come into existence ‘ things that could be used _ Now here is another letter from a farmer in Wisconsin. 
for a large number surposes tf which lumber had rhis is the second letter received from him, but the 
heretotore been used. those things did not have a tirst is unimportant to this reading: 


market, but the manufacturers of those things went 
ahead and made a market for them. They got it by 
advertising and getting busy. Now we are beginning 
to see what s been done to us 1d we are going to 


“You advise me to give vou the name of my local dealer, 
but I don't buy from a local dealer, because I can save 
several hundred dollars when I buy direct, and as much 
as I understand you, do you not sell lumber direct to 








ry to ge our share o market That is the user, so I am sorry that you keep me waiting so 

thi reason for all of these advertising talks That is the long fora reply of you, and to lose time for me. 

reason we, the manufacturers, went into. it, and that “I correspond with another Co, They will furnish me 
> 1 ’ i Ie \ “ i 5s, Th : cd le ‘ . ‘ki r ‘ . : seifies j : P 

is the reason you go into it. You can not conduct it blue prints and complete working plans specifications of 


now under the old rules. We have got new rules. That 


my special plan free, when I give her the order, and the 
is exactly what it means estimate is free without obligation on my part. 


‘This is a better information than you give me.” 


The Lumber Traders’ Shop Window {Laughter foliowed the reading of the phrases: ‘“‘Save 




















several hundred:dollars when I buy direct,’’ ‘give her 
Your secretary has asked me to say a word about the the order,’’ and “‘This is a better information than you 
first annual Forest Products Exposition, which is to b& — are : give me’’}. 
held in Chicago soon, anc I am going to touch upon R. S. KELLOGG, OF WAUSAU, WIS a that eins ot influence you gs be able 2 overcome 
that before I say anything else. Mr. Wood. wno, I un- Secretary “or nm ] ae . eT when you are able to counteract it by plans and _ specifica- 
derstand, was io talk to you upon this subject yester- een Sere eee a sa ecanecaniiaal tions such as have been suggested by Mr. Pfund or Mr. 
day, unfortunately could not be her: Porter here, and in my opinion a man who can not throw in 
The Forest Products Exposition has been recently a dollar for plans and specifications when he sells a barn 
described in an excellent and efficient reprint from the tise at all. Of this advertisement we are going to get out bill is not very much of a merehant. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and with the ‘permission of Mr. 10,000 reprints, and we are going to hand out one of them 
Hole 1 will distribute it, as it gives you ail the details to each visitor to the exposition at Chicago next spring. Codperation for Improvement. 
of where it is going to be held and when it is going to 
be held. It is the fai exposition of its kind on the Exploiting a Useful Wood. We are now getting along to a point where we believe that 
part ov the lumber industry, and its purpose is to go we can make our advertising more effective than we have 
before the general public and show what kind of On hemlock we og agree gg ine had to localize our ad been able to do heretofore. For this purpose we are asking 
lumber we have in the United States and what it is vertising, for one-third of the hemlock manufactured is your coéperation on that proposition. We decided to do this 
amet far. consumed in Wisconsin. It is a handy place for the man- at our meeting held here at Miilwaukce less than three 
There have been now seven cement and concrete ex- na terggind ag market At, ~ It “7 a good place for the re- weeks ago. I want to ask you to appoint some kind of 
positions, of which [ visited the seventh one yesterday. “a a ag AS be stull mitetie tly “ontit at pol Stute of Wie committee to act in conjunction with our publicity commit- 
ocodnerrped been expositions on a big scale on almost from the first of November to the first of April, when the means that will further our mutual interests, and to pro- 


: ride rc ittee with a sum of money to invest with 
° : , ve < farmer has time to read, in the Wisconsin Agriculturist, and vide your committee with ¢ AR : 

Nc here is going be an expos " 1s 4 . ‘ . io = 1S » have ¢ advertising e@ 
td Rs th at will “all ine fee ’ poe of Ponnet I have here reprints of the advertisements we have run. One us along these lines. We have an advertising committee 





im in Chicago for nine 





- mS £ icture of a bar . 7 can a 2 of three, and our association does not tie up the advertising 
days, aud the Grand Central Palace in New York for = gel ggtcig lt APs ig Bl 4g 3 Poe a pt Blige — done by the committee: the committee is given a certain ap- 
ten days in May next. It is being put up by the manu- bottom It says “Ask your nearest eae ted denier te “y ay propriation and allowed to expend it for publicity as it sees 
facturers to educate the public on our forest products. lock.” “TA ) iaNibe | We have sat that shrase inti it s con The committee feels that it will be able to do some 
Everybody who takes part in that exposition. everybody Sara One adn taiale . at pbras ll it 1s eally good work if you will assist it; it has saved a little 
who sees it, is going to derive some benefit from it. Vv aoe akin Sea whee See ee as as toons the appropriation recently made ‘to it for this purpose. 
The best that I can say here today is that every retail dt. ee ee pried their igs ingen Oe yy soagclee We feel tet <a have a lot of information that will be 
lumber dealer who is within any reasonable distance of to hel the seiler In every Groular we send Aas age Bh ola valuable to us, and that we have a good deal of information 
Chicago should go there at least for one of those ten we “a, Mone ‘home to him “Ask sane nearest lumber dealer that will be serviceable to you. We make the stuff and you 
days and find out more than he now knows about for homlock.” ; F . . oes sell it; that is why we want to ask you to appoint a com- 
lumber and the kind of lumber products obtainable I 5 


mittee and to finance it, possibly dollar for dollar or on 
s—I don't know what, but it does not 





believe the first thing of vital importance to the manu- 















: iati oi some other bas 
facturers of forest products is to educate the men to Specific Ways of Association Advertising. have to be a very big amount. We started all of our ad- 
whom they sell their materi about the goods they are We have recently issued a book, a book without a title. vertising on a very small scale and developed it slowly as 
handling, and I believe that everyone of you should be It is unique in that respect. It contains a picture of a barn we gained in experience. We have not had a big wad to 
there. I am sure most of you will be. If any of you built in 1841 of hemlock, still standing and in good con- shoot and we have not shot it. That is why I put it up 
whe come can not obtain an admission ticket, write to dition, that has never had a bit of paint upon it. There to you that you simply appoint a committee if it looks best 
your secretary and I will see that you get an admis- is just a little human interest story running through it so to you to cobperate with us as a result of what we have 
sion ticket. I will not pay your railroad fare; that as to make it a fair sized book. done so far to get more business here in the State of Wis- 
would probably break me, but I will get you an ad- We are giving out in the name of the members of our consin. That is just what I wanted to say. [Applause.] 
mission ticket. [Applause]. association what we call the “Jim” book. We have given President Bodden.—How large a committee would you 
out two or three thousand copies of them so far and we are suggest that be? 
Advertising a Determined Investment. going to get out some more. It is ie handy sort of a thing Mr. Kellogg. is entirely for your discretion. Our 





About two years ago the members of the Northern and has some good stuff in it and I can supply as many as committee cons of three. We like a small committee 
ection Hi a aan” aia! ape pacts Mit sete eg he Want these with additional copies. That is a little bit of our better. 

emiock «& ardwood Manufacturers’ Association, the follow-up stuff, but that is not the main thing I want to President Bodden.—I suggest that the matter be referred 
principal manufacturers of hemlock in Wisconsin and talk to vou about 








northern Michigar inally took hold of the question of : J ; to the committee on resolutions, to be reported back to this 

) e cnigan, ine b s¢ BI ) 4 2S i 2 70 j . acti f yy SIC 

advertising lumber. Since then we have been adver- sa tg ewe x st a a ir > ll be f 1 

tising in a modest sort of a way. We have spent less A Catalog House Antidote. | Action apewing me Ke loge's ae. will be founc 

t at . = Ee ay- . ‘ os z ‘ “ : i > resolutions published on page ; 

than any other group of lumber manufacturers have You wil) perhaps have noticed in farm papers our adver- es Soe eee I vinta 

spent. We have spent enough, however, so that our tisement promising to send a 200-page book free. We have — 

members have come to this point: they have ceased to learned that the farmer likes to get whatever is “free.” *[ Address delivered at the annual convention of the Wis- 

regard advertising as a side issue or as a philanthropy Ile has been educated to that for a good while and we are consin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis., 
. nui I : : . 

or charity; they have come to regurd advertising as an following that track. [Laughter.] We have a book here February 18, 1914 
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WESTERN RETAILERS’ BIG MEETING. 


Attendance of Half a Thousand at a Rousing Annual —Problems of Countrywide Importance 
Intelligently Handled—Businesslike Sessions and Generous Entertainment. 


SALT Lake Crry, Uran, Feb. 14.—‘‘ Ab-so-lute-ly!’’ 
(his most expressive word expresses the eleventh annual 
onference of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa 


tion that couclided its three days’ session Saturday 
ight, Febrary 14.) It was ‘‘ab-so-lute-ly’’ the best, 
most interesting and most instructive conference ever 


held by the Western association, and every man and 
woman of the entire 500 in attendance would vote. it 
‘absolutely’? the best. 

This was the second time the Western association had 
convened in Salt Lake City, the first time being six 
ears ago, and it has met in Tacoma, Portland, San 
Francisco, Seattle and Spokane, and again back in Salt 
Lake it has been given the time of its young life. This 
conference has brought out many things of an original 
nature. It showed that Seercetary A. L. Porter is doing 
progressive work in the association fields, and much of 
the time of this conference was taken up in discussion 
of the work in the different service departments of the 
association, such as community development, advertising, 
traffic, and plan book departments, most of which was 
begun last year, and these departments are more or less 
innovations in association work. The plan book depart- 
ment is especially an important factor, and Secretary 
Porter has already brought it to the attention of many 
of the eastern and the western associations and secured 
their approval with the result that his association will 
furnish plan books together with detailed plans and 
specifications for retail dealers throughout the country, 
and thus enable them to compete better with the alluring 
announcements and inducements of the mail order 


houses, 





An interesting feature of this conference was the three 
afternoon lectures of Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, noted philoso 
pher and psychologist, who told the business men who 
assembled before him how to be better business men by 
cultivating their minds and developing healthier bodies. 
convention of lumbermen to devote their time to 
listening to philosophical discussions is rather unusual, 
vet this feature showed the advancement being made in 
the western country in association work. 

Other important features ot the meeting were the at 
tendance and address of President George Stoddard of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and his 
request that the retailers appoint a committee to confer 
with a similar committee from his association in efforts 
to solve the problems confronting both branches of the 
trade, and help bring the manufacturers and the re- 
tailers, their customers, closer together. It may be the 
heginning of a much needed movement to bring about 
closer relations between these two great divisions of the 
lumber industry. The sent a message 
to the lumber manufacturers who are advertising their 
woods to consumers that competing with one another 
was creating confusion in the minds of the consumers, 
to the detriment of the business of the retailers, in the 
opinion of this conference. 

The meeting was held in the banquet hall of the 
magnificent Hotel Utah, ten stories high, equal to the 
finest hostelry in this country, which was built two years 
ago by Mormon Church interests and stands on church 
property, replacing an adobe structure of pioneer days 
built by the leaders of the church. 

Across the street from the hotel stands the huge 
block of church edifices, including the Mormon Temple 
and the Tabernacle, and adjoining the hotel are the 
hishop’s offices and the church college. A block away 
are the home of the president of the church and other 
structures made famons by their being occupied by 
Brigham Young, the leader who brought his band of 
devoted followers across the plains and located where 
Salt Lake City now stands sixty-seven years ago, and 


For a 


association also 


who with his own hands laid out and constructed a 
city that largely through their effort and untiring 
energy is now second to none of its size in the world. 


By hard work they diverted the arid region into a valley 
that now is filled with prosperous and contented people. 

The great banquet hall of the Hotel Utah was the 
convention hall. It is just off of the spacious corridors 
on the mezzanine floor, overlooking the lobby. At the 
rear was the anteroom, where the members registered 
and received their badges before coming into the con- 
ference, as it was termed. From the beautifully dee- 
orated walls of the ceiling came myriads of electric 
lights adding greatly to the scene, as promptly at 10:30 
Thursday morning President Robert Anderson, of Logan, 
Utah, rapped for order among the 300 members of 
the Western Retail Lumberman’s Association and their 
ladies and announced that ‘‘The eleventh annual confer- 
ence of the Western Retail Lumberman’s Association is 
now open.’’ 

A selection from the Graham Ensign Male Quartet 
provoked an announcement from W. H. Miller: ‘‘ Will 
we smile all through the convention?’’ and the reply 
‘ame from over three hundred throats: 

‘¢ Ab-so-lute-ly!?’ 

The quartet responded to several encores, and Fred 
C. Graham sang a tenor solo. 

President Anderson introduced Mayor Sam C. Park, 
who, in a pleasant manner and in a few words, extended 
to the visitors the hospitality of the city, dwelling on 
the many natural beauties and advantages of this inter- 








mountain region, and assured the lumbermen that they 
were more than welcome to Salt Lake City. 

President Anderson then announced that he would 
‘fc¢all on himself for a speech.’’? ‘‘When I get through 
with this I won’t have much more talking to do at this 
convention,’’ he said. He then presented his annual 
address, which was listened to with interest. His stories 
well illustrated the points he made and at the conclu- 
sion he was loudly applauded. One idea he brought out 
very strongly was that hardly 25 percent of the capital 
of retail lumber dealers is invested in Jumber, and the 
balance is invested in substitutes. A reason for this, 
he declared, was that lumbermen are the only manu- 
facturers who do not aid the retailer in advertising to 
create a demand. This part of his address furnished 
food for thought on the part of manufacturers of lum- 


ber. His address was as follows: 
President’s Address. 
After informing the members that the time had 


arrived when they ‘‘must be afflicted by listening to 
the president’s address of the eleventh annual conven- 
tion,’’ President Robert Anderson said: 


I can say that you all look good to me, especially the 


ladies who have availed themselves of the opportunity 
of attending this convention. It appears to me that I 
have seen you all somewhere before. This reminds me 
of a story which is told about a bishop who was a very 
happy-go-lucky sort of a fellow, who knew everybody 
and everybody knew him. One day a wise mutt came 
up to him and = said, “‘Where in hell have I seen you 
before?” The bishop. with a big, broad grin, replied. 


“I don't know, brother; what part of hell are you from?” 
This association is very desirous of having its good 
deeds made as public as possible and I think we have 
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adopted a very good medium of having this information 
spread broadcast by inviting the ladies to attend. I am 
quite sure there is no better medium of spreading news 
in this day and dispensation. This fact is demonstrated 


very nicely by a little story that I once heard, which 
is us follows: ‘“‘A little daughter was very naughty one 
day at home and her mother (ook her to task for the 
same and punished her quite ceverely. The little girl 


was quite anxious that her father should not be informed 
as to her deeds, and so intimated this fact to her mother. 
However, the usual time came for the father’s arrival 
home, and shortly after he came in the little daughter 
entered the room. Whereupon the father said ‘I under- 
stand you have been very naughty today and I want 
you to go upstairs and tell the Lord all about it.” Mary 
did as she was commanded and when she finally came 
downstairs again her father asked, ‘Mary, did vou tell 
the Lord all about it?” To which Mary replied, ‘Yes.’ 
Turning then and looking at her mother, she said. “But 
1 didn’t tell Mrs. Lord or it would have been all over 
heaven by this time.’ ” 

One year ago, at the convention 


annual in Spokane, 


you honored me by selecting me as your president. If 1 
remember correctly, I received a unanimous vote, which 
showee to me that I had a cinch on the job. At the 


time I made the speech of acceptance, those of you who 


were present will perhaps remember that I made a 
promise that I would Keep the association out of debt, 
but on no consideration would I promise to keep the 


members out of the penitentiary. Immediately after the 
close of that session I had a delegation call on me at 
my hotel, this delegation, I think, being made up of one 
member of each state in the territory which our associa- 
tion covers. They made a demand of me at this meeting 
that I change my opinion on one or two items. They 
said they thought that the association ought to go into 
debt, if it were necessary for its advancement and for 
the welfare of its membership. But they also said that 
on no account should I allow the members to be placed 
in the penitentiary. I took the matter under advisement 


for a few minutes, and then gave them the definite 
information that I would -absolutely see te it that not 
one of the members of the Western Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association would enter behind the walls of a 


penitentiary for attending strictly to retail lumber busi- 


ness. The treasurer's report will show that their de- 
mands of ‘running the association in debt have been 
fulfilled. 


Association a Strong Factor. 
The association is on the move. It has become a very 
strong factor in the territory which it covers along the 


lines of development. 
to improve conditions, 


It has spent a 
not 


great deal of 
only in a direct way to 
retailer, but in an indirect way. It has spent consider- 
able money educating the farmer along his particular 
line, telling what kind of crops to produce; how to take 
care of the crops to the best advantage possible; when 
and where to market the crops at the highest possible 
figure; also teaching him along the livestock line, showing 


money 


the 


that a great deal larger earnings will be received if 
they will feed the grain, alfalfa, and hay to livestock 
in getting them ready for the market. So, I cannot see 


why people can accuse us of being an association formed 


altogether for selfish ends, 
We might say that our association could be termed 
a “correspondence school’ to all who wish to take ad- 


vantage of the tutors in our central office at Spokane. 
Je, of course, still have members who are not satisfied 
with the way the association affairs are managed and 
for that reason they take the liberty of knocking when- 
ever they get an opportunity. Of course, I do not sup- 
pose that one of the officers of the Western association 
is satisfied with its present condition. Neither do 1 
hope that we will ever be so unfortunate as to have 
officers who are satisfied with the present position of 
the association. We want officers who can always see 
some advantage and some benefit by bringing things and 
conditions into cur association that are not in its con- 
fines at the present time. The way to improve and 
grow is not to knock, but to boost, to look on the bright 
side of a proposition and always read between the lines 
with an optimistic view. I am reminded here of a little 
story which is told of two brothers who were born in 
Missouri. One of these brothers was a show-me-kind 
of a fellow and was contented with Missouri and her 
opportunities. The other was of a different nature and 
thought there might be greater advantages elsewhere in 


God’s great creations. So he decided to go out and 
travel some. He finally got into Kansas, and by com- 


parison, he found that tne opportunities in Kansas were 
far greater than the ones in Missouri. So he began a 
correspondence with his brother, telling of the advantages 
in Kansas over those in Missouri, and finally by per- 
sistent effort he got his Missourian brother to come to 
Kansas. So the Kansas brother went with his own 
team and wagon to move his brother to Kansas. Finally, 
when they had piled all the household effects into the 
wagon the Missouri brother saw his little daughter stand- 
ing at the window looking out into the garden. Finally 
she got hold of a piece of paper and laid it in the 
window sill. The father looked over her shoulder and 
saw her write on the paper. When she had finished writ- 


ing he took the piece «t paper and went to his Kansas 
brother and said, ‘“‘Lovuk what my little daughter has 
written.”” The Kansas brother said, ‘‘Read it.’’ So he 


reads as follows: “‘Good-bye, God; we're going to Kansas.”’ 
The Kansas brother looked at it and said, ‘“‘Why, brother 
you don’t read that right, let me read it for you.’ So 
he took the paper and proceeded to read, ‘‘Good, by God; 
we're going to Kansas.” 


Association a School. 


I say that our association could within the pure adver- 


tising law be advertised as a school. We are educating 
our membership to a high standard of efficiency. We 
are publishing a paper that is a credit to any scnool 
or society; we sre teaching and recommending to alli 


of our members that they give to the community all that 
is in their power. We advise that our members take an 
active part in the building up of their community; that 
they assist in the town celebrations and organizations: 
that they support everything that is of an uplifting nature 
within the community wherein they reside; we ask that 
they be members of the commercial clubs, the chamber 
of commerce, ana all organizations of this character; and 
furthermore, that they pay their dues promptly. We 
advise that they have their business organizations so 
well intact that the expense of doing business will be 
at the lowest possible mark, thereby enabling them to 
give all that they possibly can for the money they 
receive. With these teachings being continually placed 
before our membership I cannot see why it is that we 
are not desirable citizens to a community. I cannot 
see why a community could get along as well without 
uS as with us. I am, perhaps, taking this matter a little 
too seriously and, in fact, all cf my near acquaintances 
believe that I do take life too seriously. That is my 
general makeup and I cannot be otherwise. 

The members of this association, perhaps, are somewhat 
acquainted with the growth of our association during 
the year just passed. We have made a fairly good 
growth during the year 1913. However, we did not make 
the growth we expected at the beginning of the year. 
We are in about the same position, in this respect, that 
Pat was at the time he sold his pig to the butcher. 
When the butcher announced the weight. Pat said, “It 
doesn’t weigh as much as I thought it did, and in fact, 
I didn’t think it would.’’ This, however, is due to cir- 
cumstances which we hope will adjust themselves in 
the near future. We have within our territory a number 
of people whe do not think that it is necessary for them 
to get into the band wagon at this particular time. Some 
of them are so blind that they cannot see what we can 
do for them personally. One of these individuals—I sup- 
pose I shall have to call him a retailer of lumber—said 
that he was quite sure he could get just as much for his 
lumber by not being a member of our association 
he could by joining the association. We find this 
dividual having the audacity to pass on the value of 
an_ association when he is ignorant of its workings. 
‘Why, bless your soul,’’ I said to this individual, ‘“‘if 
you have a soul, our work is so far beyond that of 
setting prices that they should never be mentioned in 
the same year. This organization is not and has never 
attempted to divide territory or to name prices you should 
receive for your goods. We have never tried to limit the 
number cf people who should engage in the lumber traffic. 
All this association has attempted to do is what Presi- 


as 


in- 


dent Brigham Young told a visitor from the East, at 
one time, when asked how he governed the Mormon 
people. The answer of Brigham Young was this, “‘I 


teach them correct principles and they govern them- 
selves.”’ 
The Association a Necessity. 


We are gving to make this association so important 
and so valuable for the information and knowledge which 
it possesses that no retailer can be up to the mark 
without the service that it can extend. Of course, to 
do this will take time; will take money and persistent 
and intelligent work. I want to bear testimony that 
we have the brethren at the home office who are willing 
to give the work necessary for the accomplishment of 
this end; willing to spend their time and their efforts 


to place us where we rightly belong, if we will but stand 
at their backs and support them. 
many of 


I am glad to see so the wholesalers and 
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manufacturers present at this conference. I can see 
nothing but good coming from a closer relationship of 
the retailer and the manufacturer. I think perhaps some 
of the people who are retailing lumber in a small way 
could tell you manutacturers ‘things that would be of 
bencfit to you. 

I think that it would pay you manufacturers to get 
in close touch with some: of the retail lumber dealers 
throughout the territory, and perhaps you would be sur- 
prised in calling on some of them to find that, whereas 
a few years ago their whole capital was invested in 
lumber, today not over 25 percent is invested in lumber; 
the other 75 percent has gone to lumber substitutes. 
For this action on their part there is a reason. The man 
who is manufacturing a substitute for lumber is getting 
very close to the retailer. If a retailer of lumber takes 
this substitute he assists him along the lines of adver- 
tising and in a number of other ways to create a demand 
for this lumber substitute. 


Manufacturers Fail to Assist. 

I don’t know of any manufacturer of lumber that is 
assisting his customer to creat a demand for lumber. 
I don’t know that the advertising these various manu- 
tacturers’ associations are doing is at all effective. I am 
a believer, however, that the best advertising medium 
on earth for lumber is the retail lumber dealer. I be- 
lieve that by getting closer to this retailer you can, 
perhaps, get him to use the real article in preference 
to the substitute. Perhaps the retailer has gotten the 
idea that it is immaterial with the manufacurer of lumber 
whether lumber is sold or its substitute. If he has this 
impression I believe it is erroneous. I do not believe 
that any box manufacturer can look at a paper box 
and say “It looks good to me. I do not believe that 
any shingle manufacturer can look at a paper roof and 
say “It looks good to me.”’ In my experience I have seen 
many a paper roof on a rainy day that looked d—d poor 
to me. I do not believe that any manufacturer of lumber 
can go into a room and see this room lined with beaver 
board, plastergon, utility board, American wall board, 
or any other kind of board, and say “It looks good to 
me.”’ So I would advise you manufacturers to get close to 
these retailers. Assist them in creating a demand for 
your products Assist them by getting the right kind 
of information before the farmer to the effect that a 
wood silo is the best kind of a silo to build; that cedar 
shingles are the proper kind of material to be used ona 
roof, and where he is not going to lath and plaster the 
house, the proper lining is shiplap—and through these 
means create a demand for your products and do away 
with the substitute. 

You know the time has come when no manufacturer 
of any article has a cinch on the market. The manu- 
facturers of lumber must work earnestly, systematically, 
and intelligently with the retailer if they desire to main- 
tain their standard and continue to increase the demand 
for the lumber they manufacture. 

I wish to thank the officers and members of the asso- 
ciation for the support they have given me. I wish to 
state here that great credit is due our secretary and 
manager for the present standard of this association. 
I am absolutely sure that in Mr. Porter we have a live 
wire. I am quite sure that ihe growth and advancement 
of our association have attracted the eyes of associations 
much older and much larger than the Western. I am also 
positive that the big associations have an eye on the 
Western. They are, perhaps, wondering what next we 
are going to embody in our association. And believe 
me, we have plenty of propositions in view that will 
be for our advancement, just as fast as the necessary 
wherewith can be secured. Why, eleven years ago we 
had scarcely eleven members. Today our membership 
is, in round numbers, 1,200 strong, and if this number 
take this work to heart; if they will think about this 
organization; the purpose of its organization and add 
what they can to its advancement, we will go on until 
we become a power for good in the land. I trust that 
this will be our aim and object in the future. I thank you. 


Following the president’s address, Secretary A. L. 
Porter announced an innovation. He stated that just 
before the beginning of the meeting he gave a member 
a two dollar bill. The third person addressing this 
member by name, and shaking his hand, would receive 
the bill, but must give it up to the third person who 
greeted him in a similar manner, and so on. The idea 
is to encourage members getting acquainted with one 
another. 

Secretary Porter made several announcements regard- 
ing the meeting, and called attention to the enlarged 
pictures of model retail lumber yards, furnished by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, appearing on the walls of the 
convention hall. He spoke highly of the addresses of 
Dr. Stanley L. Krebs to be delivered at the afternoon 
session each day, and urged all to be present and hear 
him. 





The Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary A. L. Porter began his report by stating 
that the year just passed has been the most successful 
in the eleven years’ history of the association, for 
the reason that the association has developed into 
a real live, aggressive result producing organization, 
actually rendering to those who will but ask a profit- 
able service worth many times the amount of the 
annual dues. After detailing some features of the 
program that had been prepared, the secretary urged 
all the visitors, both men and women, to be prompt 
in attendance at the various sessions. ‘‘The all 
important word at this conference,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
‘Ab-so-lute-ly.? Whenever a speaker makes a point 
that pleases you, don’t hesitate to encourage him by 
singing in chorus, ‘AB-SO-LUTE-LY.’’’ Continuing 
his report, Secretary Porter said: 


I said before that this year had been a record-breaker. 
Listen, and think, for this is your business. It should 
be of great concern to you to know whether your busi- 
ness has gone forward or backward. Your employees at 
your branch office in Spokane have traveled in the in- 
terests of your business over 60,000 miles this last year. 
We have endeavored to report to you in our monthly 
bulletin more live association news than you have re- 
ceived from us during the past five years. Since last 
April, our association bulletin has been published monthly 
and has been granted the privileges of second-class mail 
matter. 

From all reports, our members have taken a more 
sincere and keen interest in their association than ever 
before. One hundred thirty-one yards have been dropped 
from our gg tgp a 4 roll account non-payment of dues 
and closing out of business. We have added 253 new 
yards,—almost double the gain of 1912. This gives us a 
total live, paid-up membership of 1,188 yards. This is a 
net increase of 122 vards during the year, which is three 
times as great as the net, gain of 1912 

Community Development. 

On April 1 we created a Community Development De- 
partment, with W. H. Miller in charge. Mr. Miller has 
traveled a great deal since this time over our territory 
preaching the gospel of Community. Development and, 
with the exception of two points, his efforts have met 


with splendid success. At many places he has been asked 
to return again next year. Mr. Miller’s services have 
been secured for eleven weeks, with the privilege of 
four or five more, by the Ellison-White Chautauqua 
Bureau to travel various parts of our territory in con- 
nection with other speakers to talk to the citizens of 
the towns and country on the importance of developing 
their communities. No doubt this bureau will be able 
to use much more of Mr. Miller’s time throughout the 
year. 

No doubt some of you may feel that Community De- 
velopment is rather a vague proposition, am of the 
opinion that this work, coupled with ‘Carrying the Mes- 
sage to Garcia,” of having someone visit your community 
to give your side of the story to the consumers, will 
be of very great value and benefit to you as time goes 
Community Development has many angles to work from 
and there is no other portion of the country where more 
lasting results may be secured than in the West,—a 
country that sends miilions and millions of dollars each 
year to the middle West for poultry, butter, eggs and 
meat. If the communities and farm lands of this western 
country were properly developed, this money would all 
be kept at home, and, in the territory covered by the 
Western Association, I think I can safely say it would 
amount to approximately $75,000,000 a year. 

According to the government census of 1910, in the 
States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana alone 
there are 25,000,000 acres of tillable, unimproved farming 
land, which exceeds the tillable, improved land by 
10,000,000 acres. 

Lumber manufacturers all over the country, through 
their various associations, are now planning to spend 
large sums of money advertising a particular wood. So 
far as the members of this association are concerned, this 
advertising will probably do them no harm. In my recent 
trip in the middle West, I heard many retailers express 
their disapproval of the lumber manufacturers’ adver- 
tising one wood again another. They were all more or 
less united on the idea that it would be profitable to 
advertise WOOD against all substitutes. For example, 
if the government should issue a report or bulletin that 
wood was the very best material from which to manu- 
facture silos, it would be worth something to get that 
information into the hands of every farmer in the 
country. 

At a recent meeting of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, a statement was made by a 
speaker that the retail dealer did not create a demand. 
Before this conference adjourns, we will prove absolutely 
to this person that the retailer does create a demand 
and that he is willing to spend a very large amount of 
money in the aggregate to create a demand, but he also 
appreciates the fact that up to the present time the 
manufacturer of lumber is the only manufacturer in the 
United States that has never assisted his agent, the 
retailer, to sell or create a demand for his wares. 

In our opinion, the salvation of the lumber industry 
of the West will be development—community development 
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if you please—of the unoccupied farming lands of these 
great states, and if the manufacturer would spend some 
of his money to populate these lands with people who 
will practice div waned and intensified farming, a demand 
will be created indeed, and the western manufacturer 
wiil have built up a trade on a short rate haul which 
will consume only western lumber. The manufacturer 
and retailer should get closer together. Their associa- 
tions should work more in harmony, not to restrain trade 
or talk prices, or anything of that sort, but to endeavor 
to accomplish those creative things which will benefit 
mankind in the aggregate and the lumberman in par- 
ticular. There is plenty of this sort of work to do, but 
thus far there are very few hands for the job. 
Marketing Lumber. 

I have attended a large number of the retail conven- 
tions this winter, and a noticeable feature was that there 
were very few, only about half a dozen, manufacturers 
of lumber present. I believe it would pay the head of 
the firm to close up the mill, if necessary, for a week 
and attend the conference with his agents, the retailers, 
and find out from them how he can assist in the dis- 
tribution of lumber to the consumer. The whole burden 
of marketing lumber to the consumer does not rest by 
any means with the manufacturer or seller or whole- 
saler alone. 

On June 1 we inaugurated an advertising department, 
with W. T. Denniston in charge. The chief object of 
this department, which is absolutely free to members, 
is to assist them in preparing and putting on paper a 
definite selling policy and then giving publicity to such 
policy. Many business concerns make a mistake in hiring 
experts to write advertising for them that they cannot 
and are not prepared to live up to. While our advertising 
department will be at the service of any member at 

any time to prepare for them such copy as they may 
desire either for newspaper advertising or letter writing, 
the real object is to educate the member to do this work 
for himself, or at least put his ideas on paper as a 
guide for our advertising department. In this way each 
member’s advertising will be individual and distinct, 
and will give the public a splendid idea of the treatment 
they may expect from that particular concern. 


Traffic Department. 

July 1 we inaugurated a traffic department in charge 
of R. W. Franklin. This department is free to all mem- 
bers. The objects are to check all of your expense bills 
as to rates and classifications, and, where errors are 
found, assemble all papers, file claim in your name, 
collect the money and return it to you 100 cents on the 
dollar; to trace important cars that you are in need 
of and to advise you daily of the progress the car is 


making; to give you expert advice .on any and all o 
your traffic troubles. 

This department has been exceptionally successful in 
the short time it has been in operation. It has the 
hearty, cheerful and undivided support of every railroad 
in our teritory. 


General Work. 

To accommodate these new departments, we were com- 
pelled to move into larger quarters during the summer, 
and we now occupy cn the third floor of the Columbia 
building all suites from 305 to 316, inclusive. 

Your regular staff of employees at your branch office 
consists of seven men and three women, At times this 
number has been fifteen. 

The association receipts for the year amounted 


oe Corre seee eeeeeee $21,3 372 82 
Teer eT Lee ee ee PEASAUEC NEE a kee oa Re ee 004.77 
All bills paic@ up to date, leaving a balance of..$ 368.05 

In our insurance department we have made a net gain 
of $1,750,000 of business. We have increased our net 
assets 25 percent and our net insurance in force 41 
percent. 

Our collection department has collected a number of 
old accounts for various members. Our plan book depart- 
ment has developed into one of the most important fea- 
tures of our work, 

Gentlemen, with the sort of an organization you have 
today, you ure fortunately equipped with the necessary 
implements to take proper care of your business. If 
you will use the advertising, plan book and community 
development departments of the institution you are main- 
taining, no agency or company in the country will be 
able to compete with you or to induce the consumer to 
buy other than from his local merchant. 

Let me take this opportunity of thanking the officers, 
directors, and the members individually, who have lent 
during the year most valuable cojperation and individual 
assistance in furthering our work. The personal in- 
terest of these gentlemen is highly appreciated, and I 
would like to suggest that one of the most important 
matters for the year 1914 will be to increase our mem- 
bership by three hundred yards at least. I think this 
conference should appoint a large membership committee 
of men from each state who are interested in this insti- 
tution, whose duty it would be to write and speak per- 
sonally to nonmembers, with a view of gaining their 
codjperation. We at your branch office realize that we 
are employed to work for you, and it will be our pleasure 
to do this, but it will materially increase the efficiency 
of the institution if we may be permitted to work with 
you. 

A Get Acquainted Prize. 

Let me urge you all to get acquainted at this con- 
ference. I have given to an individual person a_ $2 
bill. The third man or woman to shé ike hands with that 
man and say, “Hello, Bill,’ ‘Charley “Tl. WwW. OF Qny 
other familiar salutation, will get the $2 bill. Get busy 
and shake hands with everyone. Don’t forget, if you 
have the $2 bill, that the third one who so addresses you 
is entitled to same. The object is to get people ac- 
quainted, Everyone in this room should have the $2 
bill in his possession at least once during this meeting. 

Some unknown person styling himself as the ‘‘Lumber- 
man Poet of the San Joaquin Valley’ recently penned 
a number of verses urging the lumbermen of that vicinity 
to attend this conference. One verse is as follows: 


“We will listen with interest to Porter 
Unwind one of his annual spiels, 

Telling how he has toiled every day 
With only nine minutes for iwenta.” 


Let me take this opportunity of replying with five short 
verses entitled, ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Secrethry” 


Mine eyes have seen the worries of the retail lumberman, 

I have traced his troubles to the time they first began, 

I am going to help him lose them if he’ll let me. And 
I car 


a the Western still goes on. 


*Tis true I only average nine minutes for my meals, 
It keeps me busy turning the association wheels, 
But the out-of-date non-member is the only one who 
squeals, 
For the Western still goes on. 


And if that same non-member man would only realize 
That a Western membership is his one vital business 


rize 
Then I'd have time to eat one meal that really satisfies, 
But the Western still goes on. 


But there will come a day—and it will not be very long— 
wie those who are without the fold will clamor to 
e1On 


They'll see that they were selfish, unbusiness-like and 
wrong, 
For the Western still goes on. 
And now, you Western members, I'll let it go at that, 
f you want to see your secretary add a little fat 
You'll tackle a non-member—and throw him to the mat. 
And the Western will go on. 

In his address Secretary Porter also emphasized the 
necessity of the manufacturers getting closer to the 
retailers, their customers, attending their conventions, 
getting better acquainted, and helping: the dealers with 
their problems and particularly aiding them to create a 
greater demand for lumber by advertising in the local 
papers. 

During the delivery of the secretary’s address two 
Western Union messengers came down the aisle, bearing 
between them a pretty black cat in a cage, and de- 
posited it on the press table. The lumbermen gave the 
Hoo-Hoo yell and then Mr. Porter was permitted to 
proceed with his report. His closing lines in verse made 
a pleasing hit. 

Committee Appointments. 

The president was authorized to appoint committees, 
which he did, naming the following: 

Resolutions—F. H. Wheelan, chairman; George E. Mer- 
an. W. 7. ig L. R. Aldrich, J. M. Crawford. 

. BE. Robins, H. F. Bray, J. M. Flint. 
Auditing—A. lage . W. Emerson, Harry Rablin. 


Then followed an interesting address by W. H. Miller, 
the ‘‘Mark Twain of the Lumber Trade.’’ At least 
that used to be his cognomen, but he was introduced as 
William Hamilton Miller, which is his pen name since he 
has, like the Secretary of State, taken to imbibing 
grape-juice and has been engaged to lecture to the 
Chautauquas. His topic on the program was: ‘‘Lum- 
bermen I Have Met,’’ but he did not stick to it. His 
talk was delivered in his usual inimitable style, inter- 
spersed with amusing stories. The value of association 
work and effort was very strongly emphasized by him. 
He urged his hearers to take a part in the community life, 
help develop the community, and become factors in the 
world’s work. In substance, his address was as follows: 

There never was a time when there was more need 
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for active association than just at the present time. No 
tailer can afford to be outside the ranks of the trade 


rganization covering his business and territory. If 

» were ever put on trial for his sanity his nonmember- 
ip would count against him. He is crazy in a degree 
: least. That is not a joke, but a fact based upon 

ience. One of the unfailing signs of weakened men- 
lity is the inability to codrdinate one’s actions so as 

» work harmoniously with other intelligent beings. In 
ie insane asylums there are fewer guards and attend- 
uts in proportion to inmates than there are in the 
enitentiaries. That is because insane people can not 
ork together for any common cause, be it for either 
ood or ill, Dead ones get their heads on the paper 
urrency of the country; live ones get their hands on 
hem. We must get into the community development 
vame. More of us wear out holdback straps than break 
ugs in a straight pull ahead. 

Keep on bringing the boys, more and more, to these 
onventions. From the older men they will draw both 
nstruction and inspiration. This was impressed upon 
the speaker when he greeted the arrival of the Cali- 
‘ornia delegation. There were his friends Dean and 
Prescott. There was Wheelan, who with one masterful 
burst of oratory had set up the head and squared the 
shoulders of the retailer and set him marching through 
the centuries to see what his business predecessors had 
done for civilization. But the speaker had gone through 
the crowd until he had stood before the noblest Roman 
of them all. Even under the shadow of the temple he 
felt that no bishop, no apostle, had ever bestowed a 
benediction more sincere, more pure, or more uplifting, 
than that which he had received in the warm handclasp 
of that grand old son of the Golden State—H. F. Brey. 

This completed the program of the morning and 
adjournment was taken until 2 p. m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


Members who were in attendance promptly at 2:30 
Thursday afternoon enjoyed an unexpected treat. It 
was the singing of their secretary as a member of the 
quartet, and ke came through it with credit, indicating 
that he had had previous experience in this line. It is 
no secret that Mr. Porter was for many years a member 
of a church choir at his old home town, Muscatine, Iowa, 
but since he has become thoroughly interested in work- 
ing for retail lumbermen he has neglected his choir 
practice. 

Over the speaker’s platform was draped an Ameri- 
can flag around a portrait of Abraham Lincoln, this a 
simple testimonial to the memory of the martyred Presi- 
dent, the anniversary of whose birth is being celebrated 
this day. The plan book department was taken up by 
Secretary Porter, who told of the work of this depart- 
ment of the association, explaining the advertising now 
being done by mail order houses in periodicals and maga- 
zines, offering to give away plan books free, providing 
the material is bought of them, otherwise the book had 
to be paid for. He explained in detail regarding the 
plan books of the Western Retail Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion and stated that the proposition was not confined to 
the associations but was interesting eastern associations 
of retail lumbermen as well. He told how it could be 
used by the retailers in helping to create a demand for 
lumber. Actual results have shown that the plan book 
as an investment will pay many times over. He said 
he had been informed that a Chicago concern that does a 
large business in furnishing plans to retail lumber deal- 
ers is owned outright by one of the large mail order 
houses of that city. He could not verify this report, 
but it seemed probable. The Western association’s 
scheme is to furnish a plan book and fifty coupons for 
$50, the coupons to be good until the spring of 1917, 
and each coupon shall entitle the owner to one detailed 
plan, specifications and bill for lumber for one of the 
houses shown in the plan book, of which there were 
over 100. Details were worked out carefully and con- 
scientiously, Mr. Porter explained, and these plans and 
specifications would cost from an architect from $50 
to $100 each. The use of these plan books was a strong 
talking point for advertising. The association advertis- 
ing department would supply free advertising for its 
members to use in the home papers in connection with 
the plan books; to members of sister associations buying 
the plan books one free ad would be furnished. The plan 
book scheme had been indorsed by associations of retail 
lumber dealers covering twenty-two States. Mr. Por- 
ter said that one of the lumber mail order houses on the 
Coast is now getting out an elaborate catalog and plan 
book to send to consumers in the western territory, 
and it behooved retailers desiring the association plan 
book service to order one and get ahead of the mail 
order people. The plan book talk was listened to with 
keen interest, and the attendance was even larger than 
at the morning session, additional chairs having to be 
brought in to take care of the late comers. There was 
also a large sprinkling of ladies at the afternoon session, 
showing the interest they took in the meetings. 


The Association Plan Book. 


Predicting that the Plan Book Department will soon 
become one of the most important adjuncts of the 
association’s business, Secretary Porter said: 


The second edition of 10,000 copies has been entirely 
exhausted. Our Plan Books are now in use in over 
1,000 retail lumber yards. Since April 1, we have fur- 
nished 336 sets of plans for various members. The value 
of the lumber and mill work in these buildings will 
easily amount to $300,000. From the numerous letters 
we have received, it is a low estimate to say that over 
$1,000,000 worth of lumber has been used since April 1 
to erect homes selected from our plan books. One dealer 
wrote us that he had sold $7,500 worth of lumber from 
our books, and our records show that he did not order 
a single set of plans. 

Plan books, blue prints and specifications will be largely 
used all over the country from now on. One reason 
why is that such magazines as the Ladivs Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Homes € Gardens, Suburban 


Life, The Home Beautiful, Country Life in America, The 
Country Gentleman, numerous farm journals, and a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of the well-known maga- 
zines of greatest circulation, have for a long time been 
printing pictures of beautiful, unique homes. The same 
magazines have contained advertisements of compilers 
of plan books, all of them having for sale blue prints 
and specifications. In the February issue of Suburban 
Life, a magazine with a large circulation among farmers 
and people who live on small tracts of land, the outside 
cover contains a three-colored picture of a _ beautiful 
home, and just twenty pages of this issue of their maga- 
zine are devoted to half-tone cuts of homes and floor 
plans, th a written description of same. 

In our opinion, the retail lumber merchant who expects 
to do a prosperous business in the future will of necessity 
be compelled to keep in his office plan books which will 
help his prospective customer to decide just what sort 
of a home he wishes to build, and then that retail mer- 
chant must be prepared to give him a price on the mill 
work and lumber and tell him approximately what the 
whole building will cost. 

If you gentlemen read the various magazines, or almost 
any of them, you will note that some of the mail order 
houses in the February editions are out with full page 
ads advertising a $10,000 plan book free to the consumer. 
With the plan book which we now have on the press, 
you can truthfully advertise in your local papers that 
you have a $15,000 Plan Book from which the consumer 
can easily select a beautiful, modern and inexpensive 
home, one that he will be proud to live in and to own, 
and one which, if necessity requires, he can sell readily 
at a profit. 

In the telegraphic dispatches from 
January 29 the following appeared: 


FARM HOMES OF U. S. BEHIND AGE; 
HOUSEWIFE BETTER PROVIDED. 

Washington, Jan. 29.—That the average farm home 
in the United States is a rebuke to America’s boasted 
civilization is the conclusion reached by the farm 
architect of the department of agriculture as a result 
of extended investigation of the subject. In a state- 
ment tceday the department emphasizes the import- 
ance of an eccnomically constructed and comfortable 
home for the tarmer, the most important feature of 
which should be the kitchen. 

Attention is called to the fact that the average 
farm home has faiied to share in the improvement 
being made in agricultural conditions. Relatively, 
it is declared, the housewife of a century ago with 
her fireplace cooking and log cabin was better pro- 
vided for than is the housewife today. 

As a result of the public awakening to the fact 
that better farm houses are needed, the Department 
of Agriculture, through its office of farm manage- 
ment, is now investigating this problem systematically 
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and to evolve, if possible, practical improvements 
for the benefit of the farmer. 

Now, I may be mistaken, but if I were a retail lumber 
merchant, I would reproduce the above in my _local 
paper in a good-sized ad and state down below that I 
had in my office a $15,000 Plan Book, with plenty of 
designs for. homes on the farm with large kitchens, etc. 
Such an ad will certainly attract the attention of the 
farmer, and he will at least call to see what you have. 
Probably he will write tor other catalogs at the same 
time, but if you are the merchant you should be, you 
will stand a mighty good chance of landing his order. 

In my recent trip through the middle West, I attended 
a great number of the retail conventions and explained 
to them our new Plan Book proposition. The same has 
now being indorsed by practically all our sister associa- 
tions, and their secretaries and officers will render us 
valuable assistance during the next few months to have 
these books placed in the hands of their members. We 
are already receiving dozens of inquiries from twenty- 
two different states, and quite a few actual orders, some 
with checks attached. é 

Let, me say that our new Plan Book proposition is 
not primarily a profit-making venture. It is put on the 
market as an associational service and is available to 
association yards only. There will be a small margin 
of profit at the price we are asking for the system 
complete. This profit will all go to the association’s 
exchequer and be used in furthering the work of the 
organization. 5 

There is no plan book proposition on the market today 
that compares with ours for the practical use of the 
retail lumber merchant. There is no other plan book 
system furnishing you a complete and accurate material 
list. This is one of the great features about our system, 
and this feature alone represents a very large part of 
the cost of producing the books. 

It was impossible in this edition to include designs of 
homes which would, in any way, assist our California 
members. It is our desire, if we may receive the proper 
encouragement and support from the California lum- 
bermen, to compile a special book containing nothing 
but the type of homes peculiar to that state, and this 
book will be gotten up on the same elaborate scale as 
the one we now have on the press, and will be worked 
out with a detailed and accurate material list. Mr. 
Ballard and all of us will be glad to talk with the 
California delegates interested, and if we can be as- 
sured of support, we will go to work on this edition 
immediately upon our return home. 


Mr. Porter then told in detail of the Porter-Ballard 


Plan Book System, which was fully described in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of February 7. Some of the 





interesting features of this system are as follows: 


The plan book theory is a good one, chiefly because it 
contains the germ of a real business building idea—the 
idea of a complete service. The Porter-Ballard system 
follows every step of a sale, from the creation and in- 
ception of desire in the mind of the prospect to the 
signing of the order for the bill. 

This system offers a complete outfit for the sales of 
house bills—a complete department, as it were, for 
business building, trade extension, community develop- 
ment, the making of beautiful towns and cities, with all 
the consequent increase of the retailers’ bank balances. 

The Porter-Ballard system costs fifty dollars ($50.00) 
a set, which comprises seven (7) distinct parts, as follows: 

A set of fifty coupons, in serial form, in a bound book 
for safe keeping. Each coupon is redeemable for one 
complete set of working plars and specifications for any 
plan shown in the book. 

The specifications are the result of twenty years’ ex- 
perience and are extremely satisfactory. They consist 
of fifteen sheets of closely printed matter, giving com- 
prehensive descriptions and instructions for each and 
every part and piece of the building. They are plain, 
clear and distinct and there can be absolutely no mis- 
understanding as to their terms. 

The approximation forms are printed data sheets, giv- 
ing the estimated costs for every building shown in the 
plan books, of excavation, number of bricks, cost of 
hardware, painting, plumbing, heating, amount of plas- 
ter, cost of carpenter work, labor, ete. By adjusting 
your local scale of prices to these schedules the actual 
cost of any building can be figured very closely, suffi- 
ciently so to enable you to give a very finely drawn 
estimate at short notice.. 

“The plans alone would distinguish this from all other 
like propositions. No miniatures these—no mere out- 
line sketches—nothing is left to the imagination—but 
the kind of plans that delight the conscientious workman. 
Each set consists of from eight to twelve full sized 
working drawings, with every detail shown, and every 
measurement and direction that even a less than ordi- 
narily capable carpenter might find useful. 

Copyrighted materials lists come in a separately bound 
book, paged for easy reference to the corresponding 
plan. They were drawn by a corps of expert estimaiors 
and every calculation was independently checked five 
times to insure the utmost accuracy. The arrangement 
of the schedules is very novel and clear, and the groups of 
materials are so segregated as to make the figuring of 
costs a very easy and simple job. The lists are all so 
carefully drawn that a retailer can safely use them as a 
basis on which to quote a price for the bill. 

Ten books to the set; prices of additional copies fur- 
nished on application. 

_ The new edition is offered in two distinct forms, pub- 
lished simultaneously, so that two retail lumber mer- 
chants in the same town may each have his own set. 
They comprise 112 pages and show over one hundred of 
the latest, most attractive and popular designs, each il- 
Justrated with photographic half tones and etchings, in- 
cluding some especially attractive and novel interiors. A 
number of modern designs for garages, barns, silos, etc., 
are also shown. To show the practicability of this book 
and the large field it covers, it contains two houses which 
can be built for about $7,000; about five for from $5,000 
to $6,000; about 10 for from $4,000 to $5,000; about 15 
for from_ $3,000 to $4,000; about 30 for from $2,000 to 
$3,000; about 25 for from $1,000 to $2,000; and about 
eight for from $600 to $1,000. 


Psychology for Lumbermen. 


‘*The man of the hour has now arrived,’’ announced 
President Anderson, referring to Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, 
whose arrival at Salt Lake had been delayed by an acci- 
dent to the.locomotive of the transcontinental train 
bringing him from the East. As he took a seat on 
the platform a popular local cabaret singer sang a 
song with personal reference for the benefit of 
the famous lecturer and philosopher, much to the amuse- 
ment of the doctor and the association members, it be- 
ing especially appropriate because on account of con- 
flicting dates Dr. Krebs had endeavored to cancel his 
Salt Lake date. 

‘Are we glad Dr. Krebs has come?’’ asked Mr. Por- 
ter, and nearly 400 voices replied ‘‘ Ab-so-lute-ly!’’ 

Dr. Krebs was equal to the occasion, and began with 
some impromptu poetry regarding the young lady who 
sang and Secretary Porter and the association, which 
he had made up on the spur of the moment evidently. 
He soon got down to business, however, and started on 
his philosophy, referring to Puritanism as the condi- 
tion of being so miserable as to be happy in it. This’ 
was the beginning of a most interesting talk of nearly 
an hour and a half duration. His talk was interspersed 
with many and always interesting stories and was kept 
directed along certain lines by a chart, which he dis- 
played on an easel on the platform and to which he 
occasionally referred. This chart outlined the topics 
of his afternoon lecture, and was as follows: 

NATURE. 

Neg.—Not terror nor fear of God. 

Pos.—Foreboding anxiety, worry etc. 

CAUSE. 
Physical—indigestion, ill health ete. 
Ethical—guilt, neglect of duty. 
Mental—ignorance or mystery. 
Spiritual—loss of faith in God. 
CURSE. 
The Law—attracts what we fear. 


Muscles. 
Weakens 


sho 





> 


Mind. 
Morals. 

CURE. 
a—Care of health. 
b—Stim. of solar plexus. 
e—Deep breathing. 
d—Elevation of vital organs. 
e—Morning inventories. 
oing duty. 


1. Physical 





sD 
2. Ethical) Cultivation of love. 
3. Autosuggestion—Assert the law. 
4. Spiritual—Trust God. 
Dr. Krebs stated that production and distribution 


made up business. Other essentials in life were govern- 
ment, education and religion. They all tend to human 
happiness. ‘‘If religion doesn’t make you happy there 
is something the matter with you,’’ he declared. The 
thief tends to bring human misery, and that is why he 
should be locked up. It is right and normal to go after 
happiness, but happiness doesn’t come from physical 
environment but from the inside. Ninety percent of 
the brain of the average person is asleep was another 
declaration of the lecturer. Happiness is a state of 


mind, purely and simply. Fear and worry are the 
demons of business life, church life—in fact, of Ameri- 
Taste is a psychological thing and can not be 


ean life. 
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measured by a yard stick. 
of children to the worries of business men, and de- 
clared there was no more reason for. one than the other. 
There are certain laws as operative in lumber yards as 


He compared the worries 


anywhere, and these he proposed to give. He explained 
that the fear of God is good, and all should have more 
of it. There is a difference between fear and terror; 
the latter is necessary but fear is not. If fear is not 
stopped it leads to a nervous breakdown, neuresthania, 
insanity, or suicide. Worry has killed more people than 
anything else. He stated that there were just four 
causes of worry. 

The first cause is physical-indigestion, ill health, ete. 
He referred to the Christian Science doctrine, with 
which he had no quarrel, stating that Mrs. Eddy’s phil- 
osophy was not new, for Plato taught it centuries ago. 
It is an idealist philosophy. He believed that Christian 
Science was doing good work, but idealism ean do the 
same. Its results were merely brought about by sug- 
gestion, and many are today curing physical ills in the 
same way. He did not agree with the Christian Science 
assertion that everything is immaterial. He said it 
could be disproved by one simple experiment—sitting on 
a tack, with the business end up. He declared there to 
be no such thing as a purely spiritual body, for even 
if it was made of ether it would be material, and even 
God has to speak through material things. He (Dr. 
Krebs) was an idealist, yet he was a materialist also. 
Mind and matter are inseparable, he declared, and in 
their divorce is death. 

The ideas of a sickly man are always below par. A 
sickly man has not a sound mind, and a man must have 
health to attend to business properly. Wrong food in 
the right place makes worry causing fear of business, 
of bad investments, of health and welfare of relatives ete. 

The second cause of fear is ethical—guilt and neglect 
of duty, and the third cause is mental—ignorance, or 
mystery. The lecturer did not dwell on the second 
cause, saying it needed no proof or argument. The 
third cause, ignorance, he said, has a dampening effect 
on business efficiency. 

The fourth and last cause of worry and fear is spirit- 
ual—loss of faith in God. Fear sets in motion that 
which is feared. It makes cowards. The cause of one’s 
own weakness comes from one’s self, he declared, and 
when one tries to imitate some one he is no one. ‘‘Be 
yourselves,’’ was his command. ‘‘Trust in anything 
and you will build it up.’’ He declares that worry 
wears away the nerves, and a delicate instrument in the 
laboratories proves this. The different emotions were 
analyzed by these delicate instruments, and it was found, 
for example, that anger was an actual poison, and grief 
and other emotions are similarly indicated. All im- 
moralities are weak thoughts and nothing more, was his 
statement. No man is respectable who is not doing 
his best. Hence a man is not respectable when he 
worries, because he is not doing his best. 

The cure, first physical, is (a) care of health; (b) 
stimulus of solar plexus; (c) deep breathing and joy; 
(d) elevation of vital organs; (e) morning inventory. 

Physical exercise is essential in getting up a blood 
pressure by which one’s memory is benefitted. The for- 
getting of names and such things of importance is the 
beginning of death. One has to stimulate the solar 
plexus to be up to par. The solar plexus is the brain 
of the sympathetic nervous system. When it is stimu- 
lated one is strong. Deep breathing stimulates it. 
‘*When you are about to call on the proprietor of a 
business house, and want to deal with him, take a deep 
breath and stimulate the solar plexus and brace up and 
go at it,’’ was the lecturer’s instruction. He declared 
that all diseases below the diaphram affect the brain 
and mind, while those above do not. As an illustra- 
tion he said that one having bowel trouble was gloomy 
and morose and was planning his own funeral. He 
urged his hearers to sit up straight and elevate the 
organs. 

The lecturer deplored the morning inventory, the morn- 
ing complaint of poor sleep, but he said one should 
thank God that he had had some sleep any way, and be 
indifferent. The reason many do not sleep well, he 
said, is becayse they begin to worry that they will not, 
and as long as they are in that mental attitude they 
cannot go to sleep. 

The second eure is ethical. Doing one’s duty was 
essential, as well as cultivation of love, of family, of 
community, of State, and of nation. Woman’s reason- 
ing is intuitive. She reaches it at a jump, while a man 
slowly reasons up to a decision. He declared that he 
always consulted his wife on important matters, regard- 
less of whether he took her advice or not. He referred 
to the habit of business men who delay writing an im- 
portant letter and then after it is written and mailed 
worry about the result of it. He declared they should 
forget it and not keep worrying as to its effect. Worry 
is a sort of a fear of the darkness. He inquired of his 
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audience as to those who are not afraid of the dark, 
asking them to so indicate by saying ‘‘I.’’ Some had 
the temerity to say they were not afraid of the dark, 
and the lecturer then said he wished he could have them 
in his laboratory a few minutes, for he could prove that 
they were wrong, as all men and all human beings are 
afraid of the dark, in some ways. 

His concluding injunction to prevent fear and worry 
is to trust God, declaring that this was the great and 
final thing to do—to trust the Creator. Fear was not 
necessary to make any one work. Love of doing the 
work is the proper inspiration to have and not worry. 
‘*Work and Don’t Worry’’ was his admonition. He 
declared a good motto was: ‘‘Today I am going to do 
my duty and cultivate the spirit of love.’’ He asked 
his hearers to recite in unison this motto, which they 
did several times. Then he asked the ladies present to 
recite it without the male voices, which they did and 
were applauded loudly by the male members of the 
audience. 

This concluded Dr. Kreb’s interesting lecture on 
Thursday afternoon, which was listened to attentively 
from start to finish by the large audience, who were not 
only amused by his interesting stories but greatly in- 
structed and benefited by the excellent things he said. 
This completed the afternoon session of the conference 
and it adjourned. 


CONCERT IN THE MORMON TABERNACLE 


In the evening the visiting lumbermen and their ladies 
were given a great treat that had been arranged for 
them by the committee of Salt Lake lumbermen, being 
looked after by Frank S. Murphy. It was a concert 
in the Mormon tabernacle, given by the Mormon church, 
in honor of the visitors from all of the Pacific coast 
States. The great pipe organ was presided over by 
Professor J. J. MeClelland. Several vocal solos were 
rendered and the great choir of nearly 300 voices, di- 
rected by Prof. Evan Stephens, sang several sacred se- 
lections. The great tabernacle was an object of interest 
to everyone of the visitors from away who knew its his- 
tory. It was built over sixty years ago by Brigham 
Young and his followers and built without nails or metal 
of any kind. It is a wonderful piece of architecture. 
It is a great building, seating several thousand people, 
accoustically perfect, and has not a pillar to support the 
massive roof covering it all. The concert was greatly 
enjoyed, and in the evening the visiting hkimbermen, on 
their return from the concert, found a Lincoln’s Day 
celebration under way in the Utah Hotel, consisting of a 
ball, in which those who wished participated. The lobby 
of the hotel was patriotically decorated with American 
flags and pictures of the martyred President, while in 
the center of the lobby were several stacks of arms, with 
young men members of a local military company in full 
uniform doing sentry duty. It was a pretty scene and 
greatly enjoyed by the visiting lumbermen and their 
ladies. 


FRIDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


After the usual entertainment by the quartet, Pres 
ident Anderson announced that Secretary Porter 
would explain the mutual insurance department of 
the association, which has been an important factor 
in its development and has made money for its mem 
bers by saving them in insurance premiums. 

Mr. Porter first made several announcements, one 
being that later in the morning W. H. Miller, the 
association’s orator, story teller and community de- 
velopment expounder, would really speak on the topic 
‘‘Lumbermen I Have Met,’’ which he was supposed 
to have done the day previous but did not. 

Mr. Porter read a letter from a stockholder of the 
Farmers’ Cash Union, Tremont, Utah, asking Mr. 
Porter if he would sell his stock in the concern he 
owned, stating that it was paying no dividends. It 
seems that several years ago Mr. Porter attended a 
meeting of Utah lumbermen at which the manager 
of this concern stated in defense of it that it was a 
cooperative yard, but that it was a money making 
business, and that anyone could purchase stock in it, 
so Mr. Porter bought some stock. The letter just 
read by Mr. Porter indicated that the Farmers’ Cash 
Union is not making money for its stockholders, the 
position that Mr. Porter took originally regarding it. 

Mr. Porter read several telegrams and letters from 
Elmer C. Hole, manager of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, congratulating the association on the success it 
has so far attained. He expressed his regret at not 
being able to be present, although having been 
strongly urged to attend by Mr. Porter, wished the 
convention unprecedented success, offered his services 
in any way in which he could be of use and predicted 
unparalleled prosperity for the association. 

Mr. Porter also read a telegram from James R. 
Moorehead, who had been expected to be present 





and deliver an address but unfortunately was unable 
to do so, being detained at home by illness, His 
address would have been most interesting and there 
was much disappointment at the announcement that 
he would not be in attendance. <A telegram from 
J. E, Lane, of Lewistown, Mont., was read, express 
ing his regret at his absence and sending his best 
wishes to all members, 


Mutual Insurance. 


Mr. Porter then explained regarding the mutual 
insurance feature of the association, emphasizing its 
value to members who took advantage of it to secure 
insurance on their vards. His statement follows: 


The Lumbermen’s Mutual Society was organized Jan 
uary 1, 1904. At the time of organization. the average 
board rate paid by the retail jumber merchants in the 
Pacific Northwest states was $26.50 per thousand; today 
the rate will average $12.50 per thousand, and a great 
deal of this reduction in rates is due to vour Mutual In- 
surance Society. 

A conservative estimate of the actual saving made by 
the retail lumber merchants of the western States an- 
nually by reason of this reduction in board rates. is 
$100,000. Your society for some years past now has been 
earrying your indemnity at 40 percent of the board rate, 
with a minimum of $1.50 basis. You will therefore see 
that the cost of indemnity with the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society at the present time is about one-half the rate 
charged by board and stock companies. 

Your society has never failed in any year of its exis- 
tence to show a material increase in assets, in surplus 
and amount of indemnity in force. It has been one 
constant step up the ladder, until today we have in- 
surance in force of over $5,800,000, with assets of $151,000, 
$48,000 of which is surplus being held for the payment 
of future losses. The above assets are absolutely net, 
for every dollar of indebtedness of any kind whatsoevei 
was liquidated in December before this statement was 
made. 

We believe you will agree with us that this is a rather 
remarkable showing for the first ten years of the exis- 
tence of our society. There were those who argued in 
the start that the society might be successful if it was 
so fortunate as not to have uny losses, but that if we 
had losses, they were afraid we would not be able to 
pay. Our experience will no doubt convince any who 
may have hneard these views that they were without 
foundation, for during the past ten vears just one 
hundred members have suffered losses by fire, the total 
losses amounting to $146,491.21. Several times we have 
published a complete list of the claims of these members, 
giving dates of their loss, their addresses in full and the 
full amount of the loss, so that anyone interested was 
privileged to address them direct to ascertain whether 
or not they had received a fair and prompt settlement 
Every one of these one hundred losses had been adjusted 
with dispatch and entire satisfaction to the member, 
his money paid over immediately, or at least within 
three or four days after receipt of proof. 

The past year has been one of the most successful in 
our history. Our insurance in force has increased from 
$4,250,000 on January 1, 1913, to $5,800,000, and our de- 
posits increased during the same period from $75,000 to 
$103,000, The society is conducted on an economical busi- 
ness basis and a careful check is made of all transac- 
tions each month by the executive committee. 

Let me bespeak on behalf of this society your con- 
tinued co-operation for years to come. The more busi- 
ness you place with us, the better we will be able 
to serve you as to cost of indemnity and in many other 
ways. In doing business with us, you know you are 
patronizing your own concern; that if you should suffer 
a loss by fire, same will be promptly adjusted and paid, 
dollar for dollar. 

It may interest some of vou to know that when the 
society was first organized, our maximum limit on any 
one risk was $3,000; that has been increased from year 
to year as we grew in strength financially until we are 
now prepared to handle any amount up to $10,000 on a 
single approved risk. 

We shall be more than glad to discuss the matter in 
detail with any retail lumber merchant who is interested. 


The Association’s Professional Orator. 


President Anderson announced that a treat was 
coming in the address of ‘‘Elder’’ William Hamilton 
Miller, who was really going to talk on ‘‘ Lumber- 
men | Have Met,’’ that would in a measure make 
up for the absence of the address of Mr. Moorehead. 
‘*Elder’’ Miller took the platform, and after drinking 
copiously of ice water, in accordance with the in- 
junction of Dr. Krebs of the afternoon previous about 
drinking water before ‘‘speaking a piece’’ or making a 
public address to stimulate the solar plexus, ‘‘ Elder’’ 
Miller began by saying that so many ladies were 
present the day previous that he really couldn’t tell 
about the lumbermen he had met. Numerous lumber- 
men of the western country then received  at- 
tention at his hands. W. J. Owen, of Lewis- 
town, Mont., the ‘‘preacher, undertaker and lum- 
ber dealer,’’ was referred to, as were also E. G. 
Flinn, of Minneapolis; H. F. Brey, of Porterville, 
Cal.; J. M. Flint, of Bozeman, Mont.; Col. John Ken- 
dall, Palouse, Wash.; H. A. Templeton, Great Falls, 
Mont.; Joe Martin, Fresno, Cal.; F. S. Murphy, Salt 


Lake City, Utah, the James Whitcomb Riley of the 
lumber trade; F. A. Robbins, Ritzvilie, Wash., known 
as ‘*‘Papa’’ Robbins, who never misses a conven- 
tion, and other lumbermen of the western country 
equally as famous. He then stated that the hotel 
management had announced that it wanted the con- 
vention hall early tq serve a luncheon therein, and 
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EXPOS'TION, SHOWING PROGRESS BY JANUARY 1 OF THE BUILDING OF EXPOSITION STRUCTURES. 


Mr. Miller had promised the manager to talk to 
those at the meeting and he thought they would leave 
early, Mr. Miller’s talk as usual was interspersed 
with numerous stories and provoked much merriment. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Miller’s address President 
\nderson announced that the convention would then 
adjourn until 2 p. m., and in the meantime those in 
attendance would proceed to the “American Theater, 
where moving pictures showing lumbering operations 
in western Washington would be shown. 


MOVING PICTURES OF LUMBER SCENES. 


Those in attendance proceeded in a body to the 
American Theater, which by the way is one of the 
finest moving picture the: iters in the country and one 
of the largest, and there witnessed the moving pictures 
furnished by the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association 
of Seattle, showing the manufacture of lumber, shin- 
gles and other forest products from the falling of the 
trees through the logging operations, the hauling of 
the logs to the mill booms, manufacturing in the saw 
mills, handling the lumber in the yard, and loading it 


on vessels and cars. The manufacture of shingles 
was also shown, through the various processes, and 
many of the products of lumber were shown, such 


as sash and doors and veneer, and the manufacturing 


of veneer was illustrated. In fact, the exhibition of 
pictures, which lasted nearly an hour, was not only 
entertaining but instructive. These pictures were 


taken by an experienced moving picture photographer 
in western Washingtor and have been exhibited this 
winter to nearly all of the conventions of retail 
lumbermen through the middle western States. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON’S PROCEEDINGS. 
After the customary singing by the quartet at the 
Friday afternoon session, Secretary Porter told of 
the traffic department of the association and what it 
is doing and proposes to do. His statement in detail 
follows: 
Traffic Department. 
1913, we installed a Traffie or 
with R. W. Franklin, a 


On July 1, 
ice Department 


Special Serv- 
trained expert, 


in charge. We believe we will be able to convince you 
before we finish this report that this department has 
made good, has even made a phenomenal record consider- 
ing the time it has been in existence and the fact that 
it was rather an innovation to a large percentage of 
our members. 

This is purely an associational service, free to all 
members, and those who use it constantly throughout the 
year will find that this department alone will produce 
100 percent dividend on their investment in dues. The 
only member to whom this department will not be of 
value will be the one who does not use it. It should 
he used for any and all of your traffic troubles. All of 
your expense bills will be checked according to rate 


and classification and where errors are found, all papers 
will be assembled, claim filed in your name, money col- 
lected and returned to you 100 cents on the dollar. Your 
expense bills should be turned in at the end of each 
month. 


When in need of an important car, we are prepared 


to trace it for you effectively and advise you by postal 
card or wire daily of the progress of the car. 
Every railroad in our territory has designated a special 


employee to look after and give prompt attention to every 
communication from this office. They are heartily in 
aceorad with our work as it saves both the railroads 
and their customers much time and correspondence and 
best of all it enables them to return to their customers 
any money which they have wrongfully charged. They 
tell us that this is exactly what they wish to do and 
that they much prefer our plan to that of the collection 
agency which usually keeps 50 percent of all claims 
collected. 
Checked 12,000 Shipments. 

Since July 1 our Traffic Department has checked the 
rate and classification of approximately 12,000 shipments. 
We have found errors in every firm’s expense bills, ex- 
cepting two, and many of the members who sent us their 
expense bills had filed them away and the money we 
have collected would have forever been lost to them. 

As it costs you nothing, you certainly should be willing 
to take advantage of this service. We have filed claims 


amounting to over $2,000 and about two-thirds of these 
claims have been paid. Only four have been rejected, 
amounting to $4.42, due to the fact that we were not 


able to secure proper tariffs, same having been exhausted. 

In some instances we have filed claims for shipments 
made as far back as 1908 and collected the overcharges. 
Just recently a member sent us a large bundle of 
expense bills dating back to 1905 and 1909. Now, think 
of it. gentlemen, this firm pays $12.00 a year dues to 
the association and in this one instance we filed claims 
to the amount of $27.95, $15.30 of which has already 
been paid. If that member received nothing else from 
our association, he is still ahead for the year $3.30 in 
actual cash and we will no doubt collect the balance of 
his claims, amounting to $12.65, which will offset his 
dues for next year. 

Let me say, however, that we cannot give you a very 
satisfactory check on shipments prior to January 1, 1913, 
but if you will send us your old expense bills we will 
do the best we can. The reason for this is that many 
of the old tariffs have heen exhausted and we cannot 
secure them. 

In a number of instances we have been successful, by 
reason of furnishing proper reference to tariffs, in coi- 
lecting claims which the member had been unable to 
We 
has not been outlawed 
just and equitable one. 


collect himself, the railroads having refused same. 
claim which 
is a fair, 


will .collect every 
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A Case from Montana. 


One of our members in Montana had been trying 
over a year to get the railroads to acknowledge a claim. 
He finally placed the matter in our hands and we got 
together all the proper data and reference to certain 
pages in certain tariffs and even then the railroad de- 
clined the claim. We then submitted the case to the 
Traffic Service Bureau and they cited an opinion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in favor of the rail- 
road. We gained further evidence and information and 
after some correspondence, the railroad offered to com- 
promise and tendered check which we refused. We then 


for 


sent a personal communication to the general traffic 
manager of the road and by return mail we received a 
check in full for our member, with apologies. I am just 


citing this in detail to give you one of many like cases 
which we have handled since July 1. 

Whenever a claim is meritorious, you may depend upon 
its collection, whether it be a dollar or a hundred dollars. 

We have checked expense bills for line yard companies 
after they had first been checked by the manager, then 
by the traffic man at headquarters, then they were 
passed on to an auditing company who kept 50 percent 
on all they collected and finally they were all sent to 
us. We found errors of $7.20 and collected the money. 
Now that firm send us all or their expense hills promptly, 
an@ we are mailing them checks every few days for 
claims collected. 

A single yard operator in Idaho sent in his expense 
bills and we have jound errors sufficient to pay his 
ussociation dues for the next eight years. Claims will 
be filed as soon as he forwards us proper papers. 

It pays to check your expense bills—large firms usually 
maintain a traffic manager, but this would be too ex- 
pensive for the small operator. However, he can receive 
this service for nothing through his association. 

Since July 1 we have traced 113 cars, 110 of which 
were imperatively needed, and we have 110 expressions 
of thanks and appreciation for the prompt service ren- 
dered. The other three shipments we could not hurry 
for the reason that one of them had reached destination 
before we were asked to trace it, another was the 
wrong car number and the tnird had been at destination, 
so we found, for a month before we were asked to trace 
it. In fact, the car had been received, unloaded and 
sold. Many of the cars traced were on time contracts 
and we succeeded in getting them to destination in time 
to prevent penalty. The members told us that they got 
the business by reason of being able to promise delivery 
of material on a certain date. 

One member writes that he sold the entire carload we 


were tracing because it reached destination four days 
before it was expected. His profit on the car was enough 
to pay his annual dues for eight years. He stated if it 


had been received a week later, he would have lost the 


entire sale. 
Railroads Expect Codperation. 
Please bear in mind, however, gentlemen, that the 
railroads expect our coéperation in tracing only abso- 


lutely important cars. If this is done, it will not block 
their tracing department and much better service will 
be given. 


In addition to tracing cars, auditing expense bills and 


filing claims for overcharge, loss and damage, our traffic 
department has furnished rates and classifications to 
several hundred members. In some instances it was 


necessary 
merce Commission. 

A member in Idaho made inquiry as to whether or 
not we could collect for him an account from a shipper 
which he was unable to get. The difference occurred in 
assessing freight charges ~_ the shippers had over- 
charged our member $17.58. Tariff authority and rulings 
were cited to the shippers but their traffic department 
refused to admit the error, claiming they had threshed 
this matter out thoroughly with the railroad companies 
and no overcharge existed. We submitted our con- 
tention before the railroad companies involved and they 
sustained same. With this additional information the 
shippers consented to pay the account. 

Almost daily some member is inquiring as to a rate, 
a proper classification, how goods should be properly 
billed to secure the lowest rate, how to proceed to obtain 
relief from certain practices, and so forth. In fact we 


to obtain an opinion of the Interstate Com- | 


aim to make our traffic department a bureau of in- 
formation for traffic troubles. 

To sum up this department since the first of July 
shows the following: 
I TE CI TR ooo so og 66d 0 8.64 409.50 bi eae 281° 
Amount Of cimlMs MeG.. 0... ccccccccsccecsesene $2,103.12 
a a ee eee $1,465.13 
PAGAT, CGC 6 6000.6 05. 0:8 dissivevenesns 4.42 d 
Amount in process of collection....... 533.57 $2,103.12.- 
DIRS OP Al -OUPE CPOOOEN 6 6.6005 '0'0.6.6 SUeC sda ewoew cee soues 113 
Number of reports furnished. .......csccccsccseccsccces 530 
Daeer OF MIGIIDEPE SEPVED «oc oc ceikcecc dececveesses.se 461 


The attendance at the afternoon session was greater 
than at any previous session, showing the increasing 
interest in the proceedings and especially the desire to 
hear the second lecture of Dr. Stanley Krebs. Many 
ladies were in the audience at this as well as at pre- 
vious sessions; over 500 persons were in attendance at 
the Friday afternoon session. 

A resolution was introduced by E. G. Flinn, of 
Minneapolis, who spoke of the reception given to 
the visiting lumbermen and referred especially to the 
concert given the evening previous by the Mormon 
church in the Tabernacle. He then introduced a reso- 
lution of thanks to Professor Evan Stephens, choir 
director, and Professor J. J. MeClellan, organist, which 
was referred to the committee on resolutions after 
being read to the conference. 

Mr. Flinn, on request, told of the success of the 
traffic department of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, and the experience of his company in 
collecting back claims and overcharges from the rail- 
roads. ‘‘The only man who receives no benefits from 


’Man wears 





the traffic department of this association js the 


man 


who doesn’t use it,’’ he said. 


The Science of Salesmanship. 

President Anderson said that the association advo 
eated conservation in its broadest sense, and not like 
the little boy who helped conservation of timber by 
shooting a woodpecker. He also said they had pro- 
vided a little device to help Dr. Krebs, who at this 
moment stepped forward on the platform to deliver 
his address, and President Anderson handed the lec- 
turer a hose with a nozzle attached, to provide him 
with water for drinking purposes, for the lecturer had 
stated the day before that copious drinking water be- 
fore making an address helped to stimulate the solar 
plexus and other things necessary to its proper de 
livery. This provoked much amusement, which, how- 
ever, did not disturb the lecturer, who at the outset 
stated that he was glad to see so many ladies present, 


as he had attended a meeting once where 817 men 
and only thirteen women were present. It was in 
a penitentiary. His topic for the afternoon was 
‘*The Seience of Salesmanship.’’ 

Dr. Krebs said that while many people today be 
lieved in astrology it was not true, for if it were 
it would be taught in the universities of the coun- 
try, but not one such institution teaches it. Astron- 
omy is taught, but not astrology. Another alleged 
science is phrenology, which he also derided as not 
amounting to anything, declaring that not a thing 
can be learned of one’s character from the appear 


ance of one’s head, and even if phrenology were true 
it would not help in business, as a business man 
could not examine the head of a prospective cus- 
tomer to ascertain what sort of a bump he possessed. 
Phrenology and physiognomy, astrology and paim- 
istry are what he termed pseudo-sciences. A _ big 
nose, in his opinion, did not mean a big character, 
nor does a small nose rhean narrowness of character. 
So he declared physiognomy was of no use to any 
one or anything, especially to a business man. 


Taking up the subject of business, Dr. Krebs 
charted his talk as follows: 
FIVE NORMAL ACTIVITIES. 
1. Production. 7} 
Farming. | 
Mining. | 
Manufacturing. | 
2. Distribution. 
a. Transportation. | 
b. Merchandising. } 
1. Buying. r Business. 
2. Publicity. 
3. Selling. 
Merchant... 
Merchandise 
Customary. 
Money. | 
Sale. J 
3. Government. } 
4. Education. Professions 
5. Religion. f 
He classified selling as to the salesman and the 
customer, and said the two non-human elements are 


the goods and the money, and when one is exchanged 
for the other the sale is consummated. Sometimes 
there are these elements without the sale, and then 
the trouble is due to the salesman. In dealing with 
a customer the first thing is to note a customer ’s 
clothes. If they are just ordinary, like any business 
, the proposition should be put up to him in 
an ordinary way, but if his clothes are freakish or 
odd it gives the salesman a chance to size up the 
man as being out of the ordinary. For example, a 
man wearing a straight stand-up collar and neat and 
small white bow tie is a stickler for detail. The 
lecturer declared that a man who does not dress like 
others does not want to be like others, and the way 
a man wears his hat is an indication of his char- 
acter. Dr. Krebs illustrated the different ways of 
wearing a hat, and gave advice as to how to approach 
men wearing their hats in different ways. As to 
women, he said, nothing could be told about them 
from the way they wore their hats. But something 
could be told from their dress and general appear- 
ance. Continuing, he spoke in substance as follows: 

One’s ear should be trained to observe emphasis 
so that the feelings of the customer can be ascer- 
tained. Stop while talking to a customer and let 
him give you an indication of .how he feels by what 
he says and how it sounds. If he said ‘‘ Your propo- 
sition sounds good,’’ it means that he is thinking of 
the proposition and probably wants a better offer 


made. But when he says, ‘‘Your proposition sounds 
good,’’ with the accent on the ‘‘sounds,’’ it indi- 


cates that he doesn’t think so very much 
that a good talk has been made. 


of it, but 
But when he says, 


‘*Your proposition sounds good,’’ the contract should 
signature. 


at onee be offered for Salesmen should 
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cultivate the close observation of the tone and in- 
flection and emphasis of customers’ conversation. 

The speaker divided temperament into three classes, 
slow, fast and medium. The temperament of a per- 
son is never changed, for it is born with one. Slow 
customers must be talked to slowly, and those with 
fast temperaments must be talked to rapidly. Sales- 
men with slow temperament must cultivate a fast 
temperament. In other words, this meant making 
one’s self all things to atlmen. He charted tempera- 
ments as follows: F 

TEMPERAMENTS, 

Melancholic. 
1. Slow i Phlegmatie 
» ick Nervous, 
2. Quick ; nde eal 


Outlook ) Optimistic. 
( Pessimistic. 
TYPES. 

Thought. Emotion. Will. 


The man who studies a proposition does not stand 
or sit with head erect, but with head slightly bowed. 
This man is classed as the intellectual type. The 
man of the heart type sits forward with head erect 
and watches and waits with anticipation, which, 
however, does not mean he is going to accept the 
proposition but that he is interested and has a genial, 
hearty way of showing it. 

The ‘‘will type’’ is ‘‘the man from Missouri’’; he 
has to be shown. The successful salesman must select 
the right talk for the right type. What will im- 
press one type will not impress another. The will 
type must be bombarded, and when he meets your 
proposition with one of his own you must come right 
back at him stronger than ever. Will type loves will 
type. Heart type loves heart type, and intellectual 
type loves intellectual type, and each has to be reached 
in its Own way. 

The exchange of lumber and iron and flour and 
things made of matter for money is the basis of 
civilization and the whole fabric of society depends 
upon it. So long as people are busy and industrious 
there will be no need of fear of the future of this 
nation. 

This in brief is a summary of the concluding state- 
ment of the lecture for the afternoon, after which 











DELEGATES AND THEIR LADIES AT THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE WESTERN RETAIL 


the convention adjourned until Saturday morning at 
10 a.m. 


THE HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 


The Hoo-Hoo of Salt Lake City did some stunts 
Friday night for which they deserve a great deal 
of credit. Under the supervision of J. G. Cook, Vice- 
gerent Snark of Utah, they had made great prepa- 
rations in advance, and through the kindness of the 
officials of the Salt Lake City Commercial Club the 
magnificent home of this organization was turned 
over to the Hoo-Hoo for the evening. The bagpipe 
band of the Clan Stewart was engaged for the occa- 
sion and, in their kilties and playing as loudly as 
they could, they paraded the corridors of the Hotel 
Utah and, gathering the old Hoo-Hoo behind them, 
marched in a body to the Commercial Club, where the 
initiation was conducted. 

The candidates were dressed in yellow costumes, 
with the black cat of Hoo-Hoo imprinted on them, 
and the torture committee had its work well in hand. 
The visiting Hoo-Hoo were presented with paper fools- 
caps, with a big black cat printed on the side and 
the date. and the Hoo-Hoo yell. The programs for 
the evening were elaborate, on the outside being this 
little poem: : 

Of all the Cats in this fair land 
The favorite Cat of mine 

Is the Big Black Cat that ate the rat, 
And curled his tail like 9 

The program contained a number of spaces for 
writing in the names of kittens up to thirty, but the 
class initiated exceeded all expectations and numbered 
forty-one. 

There also appeared in the program these state- 
ments: 

Did you ever think about the cat? There is nothing 
much to him but a bunch of soft fur, a few sharp claws 
and an intent look, yet he can whip a thing ten times his 
vwelg 
’ When he fights, everything near him is aware of it. 

The cat wins because he is so deadly in earnest. When 
he is fighting hz does not loaf on the job nor stop to talk 
it over; he fights to win—and he wins. 

What about that fight of yours to win in business, or to 
pull out of debt? Consider the cat. 

The officers of the evening were as follows: 
Snark, J. E. Cook; Senior Hoo-Hoo, C. E. Murphy; 


Junior Hoo-Hoo, E. V. Smith; Bojum, W. H. Esworthy; 
Scrivenoter, C. E. McFarland; Custocatian, R. H. Felt; 
Arcanoper, Will Losee; Jabberwock, T. C. Stayner; Gurdon, 
W. G. Burton. 


Following were the initiates: 


Edward F. McDonald, Salt Lake; Chicago & Alton Ry. 

Arthur Westerman, Salt Lake; Morrison, Merrill & Co. 

Bernard Jones, Malad, Idaho; Evans Coéperative Co. 

Elmer G. Lee, Wilder, Idaho; Platt Binford Lbr. Co. 

Merrill Nibley, Salt Lake; J. F. & M. Nibley. 

Arthur Franklin Beymer, Rupert, Idaho; Rupert Lbr. & 
Hdw. Co. 

Nels Christian Simonsen, Brigham, Utah; Merrill Lbr. Co. 

Carl Chessly Crow, Portland, Ore.; C. C. Crow & Co. 

Henry H. Stoddard, Santa Cruz, Cal.; San Vicente Lbr. Co. 

William Carver Geddes, Baker, Ore.; W. H. Eccles Lbr. Co. 

Patrick Horlin, Sait Lake; Salt Lake Bldg. & Mfg. Co. 

Aaron B. Olsen, Logan, Utah; Anderson & Sons Co. 

James M. Smith, Logan, Utah; Smith Bros. Lbr. Co. 

John S. Peterson, Gunnison, Utah. 

Valdemar Edward Jacob Pfeiffer, Salt Lake; Central Plan- 
ing Mill Co. 

Theodore Henry Smith, Salt Lake; T. H. Smith & Son. 

John C. Daly, Salt Lake; Stayner & Daly. 

Fred J. Dunbar, Portland. Ore.: Eastern & Western Lbr. Co. 

William J. Ballard, Spokane; Western Retail Lbmns. Assoc. 

Robert Vernal Harmon. Salt Lake; Payne-Hudson Lbr. Co. 

S. A. Serwer, Mansfield. Wash.: Wright Bros. Lbr. Co. 

William Evers, Green River, Wyo.: Green River Lbr. Co. 

Leslie Ashton, Vernal, Utah: Leslie Ashton Hdw. Co. 

George N. Schwartz, St. Anthony, Idaho; St. Anthony Bldg. 
& Mfg. Co. 

Orson Madson Rogers, Salt Lake: Morrison, Merrill & Co. 

Henry Erlander, Payson, Utah: Central Lbr. Co. 

Otto B. Erlandson. Payson, Utah; Central Lbr. Co. 

Peter Mickelsen, Rexburg, Idaho: St. Anthony B. & M. Co. 

Frank Groesbeck, Salt Lake: D. & R. G. Ry. 

Thomas Hooker Goodhue, La Grande, Ore.: Geo. Palmer 
Lbr. Co. 

James M. Virgin, Blackfoot, Idaho: Idaho Lbr. Co. 

R. Leland Irvine. Salt Lake: Utah Lbr. Co. 

Joseph Johnson, Salt Lake: Morrison, Merrill & Co. 

Alex Thornton, Pleasant Grove, Utah; A. K. Thornton & 
Son. 

Peter C. Seorup, Salina, Utah; Salina Codénerative Co. 

Arthur Craven, Provo, Utah: Smoot Lbr. Co. 

William Thaw Denniston, Spokane; Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Assoc. 

Vincent F. Connolly, Salt Lake; Am. Steel & Wire Co. 

George H. Williams, Salt Lake; Am. Steel & Wire Co. 

Schuyler Fairbanks Elson, Eden, Idaho; Gem State Lbr. Co. 

Dan Peterson, Brigham, Utah; Merrill Lbr. Co. 


complete, up-to-date data covering retail yards in 
association territory. Charts are also prepared show 
ing causes and reasons for fires, which charts ar 
tacked up in the yards of members. He then gayi 
the following statement of the financial condition of 
the insurance department at the close of business, 
December, 31, 1913: 


Receipts. 
Cashin Dank Jenwuary, &,. 3095i...5:6de6.sccec ced $ 12,433.65 
SBR TOO ORO RRIIOMEE. «0.6 ac00cicesccrwnéevsees 31,701.85 









Cash from Deposit Premiums, new business. 37,554.2 
Cash from Deposit Premiums, renewals...... + 16,107.20 
Cash from PERURT ONC 6 <n side o5.0¥9t0090040 00s sscusves 8,191.7( 
Loans repaid ...... Shan eS e4 S64 ee COWS eeene esses - 16,202.16 
COreeerenes OE BOOMORIE PREG. . wn cc ccccsccctsvesens 17,500.00 
Agency Account Commissions.............+..++. 628.70 
Received from Re-Insurance..........cccccccess 2,437.44 
$142,756.89 
Disbursements. 

Peptaann BOWS siiesie do os500 08 sb 400s vena sdey $ 9,283.60 
MEINE CE INURTIND 05 9.000 6 v0 0:0. 0 616 S10 9 '0.6.0)5.6 bk es 16,107.20 
Exxpenses— 

Postage and Office Supplies....... $ 220.24 

Expense—Directors ............0.. 269.70 

Traveling and General Expense... 3,029.37 

Salaries 4.6 12,243.§ 
Ree MNETEENEEEDNMS 55 ory ca alsa pass tae SS 9 G's ¥ 8 Alb are Te M's O'S or 249, 
ce ae BS ga Lb Ra ap 30,196. 

Fire losses........ $30, 

Re-Insurance .... 2,4 

Actual Loss .....$27,758.93 
Loans, approved by Executive Committee...... 26,431.88 


COPTINCRECS OF TIGMORIL. 5. 6swdccceecssucssvcesess 25,000.00 


$119,512.74 





Recapitulation. 
EE vec icKuwie hen ewekms awe oko $142,756.89 
eee 119,512.74 
Cash in Bank, December 31, 1918.........<.ccesse $ 23,244.15 
Insurance in force, Dec. Sl, 1913..........0..s000- $5, 808,125.10 
Assets. 
Cash in bank subject to check.....$23,244.15 
Certincates Bf Denoalt «....:<s.00 sce 17,600.00 
Bonds, Stock & Notes.............. 6, J 
Pirst Mortgage LOANS... .....s0cccccs Sapo eeeL 
Trustee Company Units............. 57,000.00 
PARI, RINE oo isns 9's 00:5 0 oo 0.000 5000 





Deposits Receivable 
Premiums Receivable, Agency Com- 

RURROININRRN igo aerrivte ss bie nine sa hb as 5 '3's aoe 93.75 
Assessments Receivable ............ 10,066.75 $150,915.07 





Following the initiation an exhibition of wrestling 
and boxing was given by noted athletes of the inter- 
montane country, after which a buffet supper was 
served and with numerous Hoo-Hoo yells one of the 
best concatenations ever held in Salt Lake City was 
concluded. 

The entertainment for the ladies of this evening 
consisted of a party at the Orpheum Theater. The 
visiting ladies were accompanied by the wives of 
local lumbermen and an enjoyable program was ren- 
dered. 


SATURDAY MORNING’S INSURANCE MEETING. 


The first thing taken up at the morning session 
Saturday was the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, the mutual in- 
surance organization of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. President F. H. Hilliard was in 
the chair. A committee on nomination was named, 
consisting of John Kendall, J. M. Flint and J. P. 
Healy, and later in the meeting they brought in a 
report recommending as directors for three years F. A. 
Robbins, Ritzville, Wash.; T. W. Emerson, Spokane, 
Wash., and Robert Anderson, of Logan, Utah, and on 
motion they were elected. 


Lumbermen’s Mutual Society. 


In presenting the annual report of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Society, A. L. Porter, secretary-man- 
ager, directed especial attention to the fact that while 
the past year had recorded many failures in various 
lines of endeavor, this society had rounded out the 
most successful year in its history. He said: ‘‘We 
are now entering a period in our history when we 
should be more useful to our members than ever 
before. We have passed the age of childhood, the 
age, if you please, when there could be any possible 
doubt of our being able. to carry out any contract 
we might make with an individual member.’’ He 
pointed with pride to the fact that $146,000 in losses 
had been paid to the members and that during the 
ten years the total expenses have not exceeded $75,000. 
He reported that two men are kept on the road all 
the time, their duty being to draw plats of all retail 
yards, showing exposures, conditions of the property, 
valuation, etc., so that the office has at hand always 





Liabilities. 
Reserve Fund, Deposits of Members.$103,230.00 
MEIER: co ccksss boabiuG aeons seeSies one 47,685.07 $150.915.07 

Aside from the check given all of our transactions 
monthly by the Executive Committee, the books, accounts, 
assets, etc.. were audited in January by F. C. Allen. 
certified public accountant of New York, president of 
the Spokane Audit and Systems Company. His report 
states that he found the society to be in good condition 
as above indicated, and in a letter enclosing his report 
in detail, he said: 

“We congratulate the management of your excellent 
system of accounts by which a complete report of the 
transactions and of the society’s condition can be and 
is accurately made up at the end of each month.”’ 

This concluded the business of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Society and it adjourned. 


SATURDAY MORNING LUMBERMEN’S 
SESSION. 

Pamphlets descriptive of the Panama-Pacifie In- 
ternational Exposition were in the seats and Fairfax 
Wheelan, the ‘‘silver tongued exponent of the lum- 
ber industry of the Golden State,’’ gave everyone in 
attendance a California poppy for a buttonhole bou- 
quet, to which was attached a little yellow silk ribbon 
bearing the words, ‘‘San Francisco, 1915,’’ applicable 
not only to the exposition but to the 1915 meeting of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which 
will go to the exposition city. 

Fairfax Wheelan suggested that a committee of 
twenty-five be appointed on membership, to serve 
during the year, and whose duty would be to en- 
deavor to increase the membership in their respective 
districts, and in doing so to present the advantages 
of the association to non-members. On motion the 
president was instructed to appoint such a committee, 
which he announced he would do at the afternoon 
session. . 

The president also stated that a telegram had just 
been received from Gen. L. C. Boyle, of Kansas 
City, a prominent attorney and counsel for the retail 
lumbermen’s associations of the Middle West in de- 
fending the suits brought against them by the Gov- 
ernment, who. was billed on the program for an 
address on the subject, ‘‘Ab-so-lute-ly.’’ The pro- 
gram also stated that General Boyle was from ‘‘ Kan- 
sas City, 8S. M. S.’’ It is understood that these let- 
ters referred to ‘‘Show Me State.’’ The chairman 
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stated the telegram meant that he absolutely would 
not be present. The absence of General Boyle was 
regretted, but it takes more than the absence of a 
few spellbinders like James R. Moorehead and Gen. 
L. C. Boyle to put a damper on a conference of the 
Western association, for things went on smoothly. 


Advertising. 


The discussion of the association’s advertising de- 
partment was then taken up and Secretary Porter 
gave a report on the work of this department, as 
follows: 


Since June 1, when this department was created, over 
300 members have taken advantage of its service. The 
idvertising department has prepared fifty campaign plans 
overing complete instructions for the formation of the 
member’s own advertising department and instructions 
for carrying on his publicity in detail. We have pre- 
pared 100 circular letter forms for members on different 
subjects. We have written over 200 newspaper ads of 
different sizes outlining the policy of each individual 
member, and we have had an untold number of ads sub- 
mitted for criticisms and suggestions. We have designed 
and written ten advertising folders and provided com- 
plete dummies for the printer. We have designed and 
written copy for street car cards; designed and written 
copy for bill board and sign board displays; originated 
twenty-five slogans for as many members; designed five 
name plates for signatures; written over 500 letters run- 
ning from one to five pages each of criticisms, advice 
and suggestions Many of these letters contained detail 
plans and copy for advertising schemes. Our advertising 
department has written practically all of the advertise- 
ments appearing in our monthly bulletin. Mr. Denniston 
has made trips to Montana and southern California and 
addressed the retail lumber associations in those states 
and has never failed to interest one of our members 
who happened to call at his branch office. 

Out of our total membership of 1,200 yards, 200 
members keep in constant touch with this department; 
seventy-five others are interested, and write us occa- 
sionally; twenty-five have applied for assistance, and 
evidently our letters of reply contained an opiate that 
put them to sleep. The other 900 yards will no doubt 
take advantage of this service during the present year. 
If not, they will certainly find business slipping away 
to the outside competitor who advertises that he pays 
all the freight, saves the consumer from forty to sixty 
percent, and that he will furnish him on application a 
$10,000 plan book free. 

Mr. Denniston has also devoted much time and attention 
to the preparation of our new plan books. The above ina 
general way is what has kept the advertising department 
busy since June 1, and I have agreed to give Mr. Dennis- 
ton ten minutes’ time to explain to you in a little more 
detail what we would like to have you do. 


to see that he does the right thing. And here is how 
one man acts with the samples we send him. 

“We will also use some of the ads as you have doped 
it out for us. We have got to change it a little as 
you know an ad that will do for some localities will not 
do for others.” 

This is codperation. We suggest the ideas, based on 
the member’s local conditions, and then he works them 
over to suit his personality. They are really his own ads. 

“Your letters of the 19th inst. at hand and contents 
noted. We received your ads and expect to make use 
of them at once. We thank you very much for same 
and they have given us new ideas of which we expect to 
make use.” 

Note that. The samples we sent were not only useful 
for instant production, but gave the member new ideas 
for drafting other ads himself. 

“I wish to thank you for the Xmas ads you made up 
and sent us. You must be a mind reader as the ideas 
expressed are just what we wanted.” 

I hate to lose the reputation of being a mind reader, 
but the fact is that this member was kind enough to 
coéperate with me and to answer fully the questions 
I put to him. The result was that I obtained a very 
clear idea of just what he did want and of course could 
express it clearly. 

Here’s a line yard concern which instructed its yard 
managers to each prepare a circular letter and send 
to the advertising department for criticism. From the 
lot we prepared a composite letter which covered the 
general policy of the firm—-something no single one ot 
the others had done—and left certain paragraphs in such 
a shape that each manager could tell his own story of 
his particular locality. This letter brought the business. 

“Enclosed please find another copy of a letter to my 
customers. It is one of your ideas clothed in the German 
language.”’ 

We are equipped to take charge of correspondence and 
publicity in English, French, German and Spanish. This 
is especially valuable to those members who are in 
localities where the foreign element is of considerable 
size. 

“That four page letter did us a lot of good. That is 
one of my ideas of what the ad department means to 
the trade, inspiring them to greater achievements.”’ 

I might say that the writer of this last has just re- 
ceived a promotion to a_ better position in recognition 
of his good work in his last place. He is kind enough 
to credit the work of this department with assisting him 
to secure this advancement, and states that the yard 
he is leaving is doing fine work and has a very strong 
position in the community. 

Now, I wish that every one of you would hunt up 
your January issue of the Bulletin and read the short 
article on page 19. I spent a good deal of time in 
writing that article and I can assure you it is worth 
reading and worth a lot more if you will act on it. 

1 know, from experience, that the advertising depart- 
ment can be of value to every member of this associa- 
tion, if they will use it. 








LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, HELD IN THE HOTEL 


He was followed by W. T. Denniston, of the asso- 
ciation’s advertising department, who explained more 
in detail what it is doing in preparing advertising 
matter for members without charge. His remarks in 
substance were as follows: 


Mr. Porter has allowed me ten minutes to supplement 
the statistical report just made to you of the work of 
this department. 

This department has a definite object in view—assist- 
ing our members to create and maintain business. 

It must be borne in mind that this department works 
in harmony with the other departments, and the severai 
activities overlap; the work of the association should be 
taken as a whoie in order both to more clearly compre- 
hend its work and get the greatest advantage from its 
services. 

Speaking more definitely, however, of the specific labor 
of the advertising department I will say that in order 
to properly perform the work we have set out to do we 
have adopted a policy of education. 

The ads we write die with their publication; the minds 
we train live on. Instead of pointing in the future to 
a library of 1,000 ads that have done.their duty, our aim 
is to have a hand in the development of 500 business 
creating retail lumbermen. 

We believe in the theory of can salesmanship rather 
than canned advertising. 

From the files of the advertising department I have 
selected a few letters which will illustrate in part the 
steps we are taking. 

The writers ot these letters tell in their own words 
just the condition we are trying to ameliorate for them. 
They have practically put up to this department certain 
conditions which militate against the best interests of 
those members, and asked ior assistance. The work of 
this department is to give the desired relief. 

“We are lumbermen and rot ad writers.” 

That statement is axiomatic. It indicates that the 
writer is a REAL lumberman and recognizes the need 
of advertising and of assistance, 

“It has always been rather a puzzle to me to know 
how to advertise the lumber business successfully. That 
is the reason I have been shifting around for assistance. 
The advertisements I have been using gotten up by the 
are not satisfactory, but suit me 
better than my own efforts.” 

Here is a man who wants to advertise, and has been 
using what I have called ‘Canned Advertising.” It is 
not satisfactory, though better than his own efforts. Here 
is an indication that the MAN needs assistance. He 
wants to inject his own personality into his publicity. 

“Now, what I want is assistance, instructions, samples 
and criticism and how to go at it and what to write about 
in getting up these ads. And I will send you copy to 

f 





criticize before putting it in the paper.” 

Here in one sentence is the call for help that this 
department is answering through its ‘ethod of service. 
He wants us to show him what to do and how to do it; 





that the retailers would like to hear from Mr. Stod- 
dard, and therefore asked him to come to the plat- 
form and address the meeting. 

Mr. Stoddard stated that it was probably the first 
time that a manufacturer of lumber had ever ad- 
dressed a retailers’ meeting, and he doubted if a 
retailer had ever addressed a meeting of lumber manu- 
facturers. In his opinion, this condition of affairs 
should not prevail. Said he, in part: 


I heard yesterday a statement by your secretary that the 
manufacturers of lumber are the only manufacturers of a 
staple commodity who do not aid the retailer, their consumer, 
in advertising to create a demand for their product, and [ 
have no doubt that this statement is true and that manu- 
facturers of iumber have done less than manufacturers in 
other lines in helping their retail dealers in advertising. 
I believe this is an age of steel and cement and substitutes 
for lumber, but the lack of advertising lumber to con- 
sumers is one of the reasons for the great increase in the 
use of these substitutes for lumber. 

I believe that manufacturers and retailers should get 
closer together, and one of the reasons, I think, that they 
have not been closer together is that there is a feeling of 
the manufacturer that the retailers buy of them only be 
cause they have to. Last year I attended the meeting of 
this association in Spokane, and I felt it my duty this year 
to attend your meeting in Salt Lake City, for I think there 
are many problems in the trade in which we are both in- 
terested and we should try to solve together. 

The manufacturers for years have been trying to stand- 


.ardize sizes, but so far without much success. The reason 


I believe is because the manufacturers have not consulted 
and worked closer with the retailers. I believe that these 
troubles could be eliminated, and that there should be a 
standard size for lumber just as there is a standard in grain 
and other commodities. 

I would therefore suggest that your association would 
appoint a committee to confer with a like committee from 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association to work out a 
standard of sizes, thicknesses and grade, so that when a 
retailer receives a consignment of lumber he will know that 
he is getting what he ordered and not something of different 
sizes and thicknesses. In any business ignorance causes 
trouble. And to eliminate it these two associations and, 
in fact, all associations of wholesalers and retailers should 
work together, and the final result should be put up to 
the National association. Throughout the country there 
are some honest wholesalers and, I am sorry to say, some 
who are not honest. As we have recently found through our 
grading bureau, some of these wholesalers are misrepresent- 
ing goods in the sales they make to dealers. These cases 
almost make me dislike all wholesalers. Men must be honest 
and upright to maintain business relations with both 
branches of considerable experience. With both branches 
of the trade working more in harmony, these troubles will, 
I hope, in time be eliminated. 





Let me read a letter from Arthur L. Holmes—it may 
contain food for thought on the part of those who have 
so far passed me up: 

“My dear Mr. Denniston: On my return to this city 
find your very full and comprehensive description of 
the work your department has in hand. Also samples of 
the same, and there is but one word that covers it all, 
and that is GOOD. If this might be expanded it would 
be to say that it is the best I have ever seen.” 

And you know that Arthur L. Holmes isn’t the man to 
put on paper what he does not believe—also that he has 
some reputation as an advertising man himself; the size 
and strength of his business is the best proof of that. 

When one issue of one magazine contains 25 ads of 
publishers of plan books—when the home magazines are 
full of house plans—when your customer and his family 
have these things driven and pounded home to them 
day by day, you have a harvest already for your 
gathering. ; , 

If you don’t know how to get this harvest into your 
yard, put it up to your advertising department. That’s 
what it was created for; that’s what it is doing for some 
of you; that’s what it can do for every one of you, if 
you'll play ball. 

You can’t play the game from the bleachers. 

Mr. Denniston talked interestingly on his work and 
the general subject of advertising of retail lumber 
dealers to attract and increase business. The Western 
association, he said, was forcing ahead of the older 
associations of lumber dealers in the advertising serv- 
ice it is furnishing to its members. He dwelt on 
‘*canned’’ advertising, in contrast with special ad- 
vertising, as prepared for each particular advertiser, 
and declared that all the things Dr. Krebs has been 
stating are being done by the association at its Spo- 
kane office, and therefore the members only have to 
ask for the service. 

‘“‘There is nothing mysterious about advertising. 
It is merely getting the message over to the public 
in the right way,’’ he said. He urged lumbermen to 
wake up and advertise and help build up the com- 
munity, for that is what the advertising does. Be- 
cause of this the association’s advertising and com- 
munity developing departments work closely together. 


Greeting and Advice from a Pine Manufacturer. 


President Anderson then stated that the association 
vas especially fortunate in having present George 
Stoddard, of La Grande, Ore., a pioneer lumber manu- 
facturer of eastern Oregon and president of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and he thought 
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President Stoddard’s - remarks were loudly ap- 
plauded, and President Anderson declared he believed 
that this was but the beginning of a movement that 
would mean a great deal, and he wished to thank Mr. 
Stoddard for the good work he had started, and hoped 
a committee would be appointed by the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and by other manufac- 
turers’ associations to work with similar committees 
from the retail associations that would result in bring- 
ing about a closer relationship. 

John Hanson, of Riverton, Utah, asked if it were 
possible to find out the names of the dishonest whole- 
salers, and Secretary Porter replied that if Mr. Han- 
son would write him asking about anyone with whom 
he proposed] dealings information regarding the con- 
cern would be freely given by Mr. Porter. 

This completed the morning session. 


THE CLOSING SESSION. 


President Robert Anderson, at the closing session, 
Saturday afternoon, announced the names of the com- 
mittee on membership, as follows: 

J. G. Martin, Fresno, Cal., chairman; W. B. Dean, Chico, 
Cai: 3. G. Kjosness, Lewiston, Idaho; W. H. Esworthy, 
Salt Lake City; H. A. Templeton, Great Falls, Mont.: John 
Kendell, Palouse, Wash.; J. E. Lane, Lewistown, Mont.; 
F. H: Wheelan, San Francisco; J. H. Baker, Salt Lake 
City; R. A. Hiscox, San Francisco; Frank H. Harris, San 
Francisco; Robert Anderson, Logan, Utah; E. T. Robie, 
East Auburn, Cal.; H. M. Allen, Billings, Mont.: E. G. 
linn, Great Falls, Mont.; C. W. Gamble, North Yakima, 
Wash.; A. MacCuaig, Spokane, Wash. 

The Chair said that the naming of this special com- 
mittee should not and did not interfere with any 
member doing everything possible to secure new mem- 
bers, but it would be the special duty of the members 
of the committee to do everything possible to get all 
into the association that are now outside. Andy 
McQuaig, of Spokane, reported for the auditing com- 
mittee, finding the books and accounts of the associ- 
ation to be in excellent shape. 


Resolutions. 


The resolutions committee reported through Fairfax 
Wheelan, of San Francisco, chairman of the com- 
mittee: 


WHEREAS, The manufacturers’ associations have lately 
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adopted campaigns of advertising the merits of their special 
a by means of the magazines of national circulation ; 
unc 

WHEREAS, In the conduct of their campaigns they have 
largely given preparation of their advertisements to adver- 
tising encies ; and 





WHEREAS, Such agencies are for the most part unac- 
quainted with the conditions that prevail in the retailing 
of lumber; and ; 

WHEREAS, By expending money along the lines followed 
by other » manufacturers they could help the local 
dealer to the demand for their product; and 
: Wi REAS, Each special kind of lumber has a certain spe- 
cial field dependent upon preyailing climatic conditions and 
favorable freight rates; now therefore be it 





Resolved, By the Western Retail Lumbermen's Association 
in its eleventh annual conference assembled, that the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association would respectfully sug 
zest to the different manufacturers now advertising the 
special excellencies of their several woods that they do not 
permit false or misleading statements to be made by their 
advertising agencies but that they carefully supervise all 
such advertisements and see that they are fully in line with 
the customs prevailing throughout the lumber trade; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That this association is strongly of the opinion 
that the money expended in national advertising would 
bear a larger fruit if expended in the local or special dis- 
trict where freight rates, climatic conditions and other 
favorable conditions give to each special kind of lumber a 
peculiar advantage; and be it further 

Resolved, That inasmuch as a certain manufacturers’ 
association in its advertising has departed from the well 
established custom of requesting those who may be interested 
in its advertising to consult with the local dealer, and has 
instead made request that those interested should write 
direct to the manufacturer, the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association enters its protest and respectfully asks 
that the advertising of all of the manufacturers’ associa 
tions be brought into line with the custom adopted by the 
majority of other large manufacturers 

WHEREAS, It is now proposed in the Antitrust Bill No. 1 
to define for the benefit and guidance of the merchants of 
this country exactly what establishes a violation of the 
Sherman Antitrust Law: now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion most heartily indorses this action on the part of the 
administration to rescue the general business interests of 
this nation from the deplorable state of uncertainty in which 
they now rest; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association sugg 
provision be placed within and made a 
addition to the Antitrust Bill No. 1: 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed to make it un 
lawful for a trade or credit association to distribute truth 
ful i rination concerning methods, practices or policies 
» irms or corporations engaged in commerce among 


the several States or with foreign nations. 


est that the following 
part of the proposed 









Resolved, That it shall be within the power of the presi 
dent to appoint at his pleasure committees to consist of 
not Jess than five (5) members each, to meet with similar 
committees. from the lumber manufacturers’ associations 
to formulate ways and means of a closer connection and 
more intimate codperation for the general welfare of the 
lumber trade; manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, consumer. 


Resolved, That we emphatically advise and urge each and 
every member of this association to make the fullest use of 
the sever | industrial services provided for them. We sug- 
vest it each member keep a separate account with the 

ion, giving it full credit for the value of the services 
rendered. We urge that the members do not consume the 
time of the secretary’s force in making them ask for work. 
but that these people be allowed to devote their time and 
ability to helping our members rather than in asking per- 
mission to give such help. 

We also call attention to the fact that this association 
sends out ré reports ef its activities to all members, in 
the form of the Western Retail Lumberman. Ve urge that 
every member read each and every issue of this monthly so 
that he may keep in constant touch with the work done at 
his branch office, and with the many business creating ideas 
printed therein cach month. 





assoc 





WHEREAS, It is important that the lumber business of 
the Pacific coast shall be properly advertised at the Panama 
Pacitic International Exposition in 1915, to the end that 
there be a larger market for this product of our greatest 
Coast industry; and 

WHEREAS, A committee of able lumbermen, representative 
of all branches of the business in this western territory, 
has undertaken the task of erecting and maintaining at the 
exposition a structure te be known as the Lumbermen’s 
Building and House of Hoo-Hoo, said building to show to 
the best advanti our various Coast woods and to be a 
social headquarters comfort and convenience of all 
lumbermen and their famiiies; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associ 
tion in annual conference assembled does bereby vote its 
hearty indorsement of this pian. and we urge our members 
to aid in every way possible the accomplishment of this 
splendid enterprise, which is designed to benefit and reflect 
credit upon our lumber trade and prove once again our 
western hospitality 











In appreciation of the Vabernacle choir concert and organ 
recital tendered: February 2. 1914. to the representatives 
and visitors of the cleventh annual conference of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association assembled in Sait Lake 
City, Utah; be it 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks of the association be ex- 
tended to the Mormon church for this complimentary concert 
and particularly to Professor Evan Stephens, choir director, 
Professor J. J. McClellan, organist, and the members of the 
choir: and as a token of this appreciation, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be spread. upon 
the minutes of this associ:ttion and a copy of same, properly 
signed by its executive officers, be mailed to Professors 
Stephens and McClellan. 





_ 








Resolved, 'That we hereby tender to each and every one 
who has in any way had a part in the preliminaries, pro- 
gram, entertainment. publicity or in any other features of 
our conference our most sincere and appreciative thanks for 
all their kindness and courtesy; and be it further 

Resolved, That we desire to make particular mention of 
the management of the Utah Hotel for the splendid manner 
in which the business of the conference has been facilitated 
by its services and for the manner in which it has looked 
after our every comfort and convenience : 

The daily press of Salt Lake City for the great interest 
they have shown in our conference and for the very full and 
splendidly written reports they have made of our activities, 
We believe that this attitude of this city’s press is deserving 
of an especial mark of our appreciation as an example of 
modern journalism : 

The several trade papers of the country for the full and 
courteous manner of reporting this conference and for their 
commendatory comments thereon ; 

The telephone company for its splendid service presented 
free of charge within the limits of the State of Utah to our 
members ; 

To the Commercial Club of Salt Lake for its bountiful 
hospitality and for the very efficient manner in which said 
club gave publicity to this conference ; 

To the Underwood Typewriter Company for the use of 
its machines for our work; 








To the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club for the most effective 
work we believe ever done in advance of any conference, 
and for the manner in which every detail of the conference, 
both for its business sessions and for the magnificent fea- 
tures of entertainment. were aggressively started and suc 
cessfully finished ; 

To the American Theater for its auditorium for the dis 
play of the moving pictures of the lumber industry ; 

To the several railroads their action’ in providing our 
members with a satisfactory tariff; 

To the West Coast Shippers’ Association for the use of 
said series of pictures of the lumber industry ; 

To the mayor of Salt Lake and to the several speakers 
who appeared on our several programs ; 

To those who were instrumental in preparing the program 
for this conference and who carried it to the conclusion of 
what we must prociaim as the most entertaining, instructive 
and successful conference ever held by this association. 


Next Year at San Francisco. 


The Chair announced that the selection of next 
year’s meeting place would be taken up and hoped 
that there would be no bloodshed as a result. The 
place that would be selected would be a good one and 
he hoped that everyone would attend. 

Fairfax Wheelan, of San Francisco, vice president 
ot the association, took the platform and said that 
in behalf of the Panama-Pacifie International Expo- 
sition he would present to the convention the official 
invitation to meet in 1915 in San Francisco. He then 
read the document, which was engraved and duly 
signed and sealed by the officials of the exposition. 
Mr. Wheelan then in a masterly way presented the 
ease of San Francisco to the convention, saying in 
part: 

Now in presenting this invitation to you I wish indeed 
there was someone more worthy to speak. I wish there was 
some native son here who could tell you better than I and 
let you know how necessary it is for you to meet in San 
Francisco in 1915. It will be in line with your great pur 
pose und with the objects of your organization. 

Away to the southward there has been completed a great 
monument to American engineering and, yes, to American 
medical skill. This great canal has been completed by 
American enterprise and skill and genius and for the first 
time in the history of the world the waters of the Atlantic 
and the waters of the Pacific are to be brought together 
And in San Francisco there is to be celebrated this event 
with your help and with the help of all the good people of 
this country. This reminds me that Bishop Berkely made 
this prophecy, many years ago: “Westward the star of em 
pire takes its way.” 

And there the State of California, on the western. sid 
of this continent, looking out over that ocean that is to 
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be the last great theater of trade, of commerce, where on 
both shores lives one-third—yes, including India, one-half of 
the people of this world—and on the shores of that ocean 
there is to be fought the battle for future supremacy of 
commerce, and this exposition is to mark the beginning. 
You of the Pacific coast. you of the Inland Empire, with 
your massive forests, are interested more than any one 
else, sO we appeal to you, not for business reasons but for 
hospitality’s sake. The land of sunshine and flowers and 
perfume and beauty calls to you, with the fruit and the 
flowers and the great vineyards it stretches out its arms 
and calls to you to come, and you can almost hear its heart 
beat saying “Come to California in 1915.” 

The speaker told of the beautiful surroundings of 
the Hoo-Hoo house being constructed by the lumber- 
men of California and the Pacific coast on the exposi- 
tion grounds in which the meeting in 1915 would be 
held if it was decided to make San Francisco the 
meeting place. JHle then continued: ‘‘ Will you not 
come and meet your brother lumbermen, who now 
stand and cry out with western hospitality: ‘Come 
and meet with us; come for what it means to your 
nation and to humanity?’ ”’ 

The speaker eloquently told of the great work done 
by San Franciseo after the fire of 1906, when he 
declared that not one faltered in duty to the others 
but all went into the activity of service, and proved 
that mankind is greater and broader than it had ever 
been thought to be. He-said: 


Hardly had the embers cooled when the hammer and _ the 
saw were heard again. and now hardly eight years since 
San Francisco stands ready -to hold this great exposition 
and welcome the entire world within its gates. This is the 
courage that challenges the admiration of the whole world. 
A friend of mine from the East said to me not long ago 
that the greatest exhibition of courage and bravery in the 
history of this world was not at Valley Forge, nor. Pickett’s 
charge, but was at San Francisco after the great fire. The 
city now stands as a new milestone’in the world’s journey 
and calls to you to come. 


R. A. Hiseox, of San Francisco, on behalf of the 
San Francisco Lumbermen’s Ciub and the wholesalers 
and manufacturers of San Francisco, seconded the in- 
vitation, and said that steps were already being taken 
to entertain the visiting lumbermen in 1915. He said 


it is expected that the National Lumber Manufactu: 
ers’ Association, the Pacific Logging Congress ani 
other national and Pacifie coast meetings of lumbe: 
men’s organizations will be held there in 1915, and that 
the lumbermen of San Francisco expect to make that 
year a holiday and do little else than entertain visit 
ing lumbermen. 

W. B. Dean, of Chico, Cal., seconded the invitation 
on behalf of northern California, and Fred Dean Pres 
cott, of Fresno, Cal, seconded the invitation on 
behalf of the San Joaquin Valley and in doing so 
showed that the rivalry of Fresno, before the con- 
vention, was over and that the lumbermen of. that 
section would not ask ‘or the meeting to be held in 
Fresno, as had been expected, they having listened 
to the reasoning of the San Francisco delegation and 
withdrawu from the race. 

Frank 5. Murphy, of Salt Lake City, as a retailer 
in Utah, Idaho and Nevada, as well as a manufacturer 
in California, seconded the invitation. President An 
derson then stated that an invitation had been re 
ceived from forty-seven other cities asking for the 
1915 meeting place, but he didn’t propose to let them 
be presented, and he asked that all in favor of San 
Francisco in 1915 say ‘‘Absolutely’’—and it was 
unanimous. He then announced that two or three 
people from California wanted to sing their national 
anthem, and the California delegation then took the 
platform and sang ‘‘I Love You, California.’’ 

I love you, California, 
You're the greatest State of all. 
{ love you in the winter, 
Summer, spring and in the fall, 
love your fertile valleys 
Your dear mountains I adore. 


i love your grand old ocean 
And I love her rugged shore. 





Chorus. 
Where the snow crowned Golden Sierras 
Keep their watch o'er the valleys’ bloom, 
It is there I would be in our land by the sea 
Every breeze bearing rich perfume. 
It is here nature gives of her rarest, 
It is Home, Sweet Home to me, 
And I know when I die T shall breathe my 
For my sunny California. 
Il. 
I love your redwood forests, 
Love your fields of yellow grain: 
I love your summer breezes and 
1 love your winter rain. 
I love you, land of flowers 
Land of honey, fruit and wine 
I love you, California ; 
You have wou this heart of min 
Chorus. 
lil. 
I love your old gray missions, 
Love vour vineyards stretching far; 
love you, California, 
With vour Golden Gate ajar. 
I love your purple sunsets, 
Love your skies of azure blue 
I love you, California, 
I just ean't help loving you 
Chorus. 
cy: 
I love you, Catalina, 
You are very dear to m« 
I love you, Tamalpais, 
And I love Yosemite ; 
I love you, Land of Sunshine, 
Half your beauties are untold 
loved you in my childhood 
And V'll love you when I'm old 
Chorus. 

These were the California singers: Mr. and 
Dean, Chico; Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Hiscox, San F 
Mr. and Mrs. R. ©. Deacon, Lemoore; Mr. and Mrs. F. ‘ 
s San Francisco; F. Dean Prescott, Fresno; Hl. F 
y, Porterville; W. P. Peary, Boulder Creek ; Taylor Ander 
son, Chico; R. A. Hamilton, San Francisco; B. F. Lest, 
Exeter, 7 

Someone asked at the conclusion of the singing 
‘“*‘Do we love the spirit of that song?’’ The reply 
was ‘‘Ab-so-lute-ly.’’ 


Election of Officers. 


F. A. Robbins, chairman of the nominating commit 
tee, recommended the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President—Fairfax HI]. Wheelan, San Francisco. 

Vice president I. A. Templeton, Great Falls, Mont. 

Directors (three years)—VPaul Billings, Park City, Utah; 
F. Dean Prescott, Fresno, Cal.; L. B. Train, St. Anthony, 
Idaho. 

Director (two years)—--W. B. Dean, Chico, Cal. 















The officers as recommended were elected. The new 
president was escorted to the chair and was intro- 
duced by the retiring president, who said that it was 
with some sorrow that he placed the mantle of author- 
ity on the shoulders of Mr. Wheelan, but he would 
turn the association over to him with a small deficit, 
but in good running order. 

President Wheelan then addressed the meeting, it 
being his inaugural. He said in part: 

I will feel well satisfied if I can turn this association over 
fo my successor at the end of my term in as excellent con- 
dition as has my predecessor, and be as popular with the 
brothers and also with the sisters as he is. Many problems 
are to come up, and rash would be the man who thinks he 
alone can solve them. Ilowever, IT have behind me an able 
lieutenant in the person of Secretary Porter. This asso 
ciation is engaged in a great work that is in line with the 
great forces of humanity. ; 

Of all the centuries in the procession of the ages the 
greatest century of them all was that nineteenth century 
just closed. Its development of mankind was marvelous 
to a degree. It separated itself from all the ages gone 
before, and one specific reason for this was the coming up 
of the great middle class. Ever before it was looked down 
upon by courtiers and warriors, and it made itself the great 
power and factor of civilization, and talent and art, and 
manufacturers grew as they had never grown before. Why did 
it advance? Because it was most worthy and was more 
decent and better than the class above it. Ninety percent 
ot the people of this class were made up of tradesmen and 
their families, and now it behooves us as merchants and 
tradesmen to keep on the upward and onward march, 

It is not strange that other classes should want to inter 
fere with this class, for we find politicians and judges, who 
are not business men, even now trying to block the wheels 
of our progress. We are contending that we should be al- 
lowed to carry on trade with a decent profit to ourselves 
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uni to the manufacturers, and that every man along the line 
vw paid a reasonable profit to the good of the entire com 
munity, We want no unreasonable profit. Society is a 
thief if it does not give its members a reasonable profit for 
their labors. The fight is to be carried on, but the ques 
tion is, Who is to fight? rhe general’ No, the soldier. 
the men behind the guns are the ones that win the bat 
tles. Napoleon won battles, but it was the old guard that 
were the real victors. This fight is going to be won, and 
we dre going to prove to the American people that our con 
tentions are right, but it is not going to be won by your 
officers alone; you have got to win the fight, and I call upon 
you, my brothers, to get into the work. If you have any 
influence use it with the manufacturers that they may be 
persuaded to appoint committees to confer with committees 
from our organizations, (hat we may all harmonize our 
businesses, get together for the good of the lumber industry 
and for the good of the nation. You can persuade others 
to join with us, and march along, and our motto will be 
“One for all, and all for one, and the devil take nobody.” 


Dr. Krebs’ Concluding Lecture. 


‘At the outset Dr. Krebs spoke of the importance of 
cultivating the mind these days when it is such an 
important factor in business life, thus making the 
study of psychology interesting as well as necessary. 
Psychology, he declared, had passed over the stage 
when it was up in the air, and it was now ‘‘right 
down among us.’’ His talk this afternoon was along 
the line of supgestive value in selling goods, and in 
advertising. The idea, he said, was to persuade some 
other mind to think as you do. The physician en 
deavors to do this with his patient, the lawyer with 
his ¢lient, the salesman with his customer. The lee 
turer dwelt upon hypnotism, which he termed the art 
of putting one to sieep, and asserted that he could 
hypnotize anyone in three seconds, regardless of his 
will. He explained the two minds, the conscious and 
the sub-conscious, and how sleep was acquired by put 
ting the senses to sleep. Mesmerism, he stated, is the 
art of getting the subject to agree with the operator. 
He said there was nothing mysterious about mesmer 
ism, faith and confidence being the basis of the action, 
and suggestion was what put these laws in action. 

The mother rubbing her hands over the child's 
bumps and telling it not to cry, that the hurt is dis 
appearing, illustrates the first law of mesmerism. It 
is suggestive therapy. The leeturer, discussed mes 
merism at length, giving its history and progress, and 
declared the thing to do in advertising and in the 
endeavor to get business is to create in the mind of 
the customer a condition in which all argument or 
objection is eliminated and the power of resistance is 
eradicated, 

There are but two ways to transmit thought, and in 
advertising one or both can be adopted. The first law 
is iteration, which means to repeat. It is usually 
thought of as reiteration, but the ‘‘re’’ is redundant. 
All effort secks the line of least resistance. Salesmen 
should not be discouraged if unable to make the sale 
the first time, or the second time, for it is the itera- 
tion that finally weakens the objection, and action is 
along the line of least resistance. The lecturer told 
of repeatedly reading the ‘‘Uneeda Biscuit’’ ad until 
he finally conciuded he did need a biscuit. In yield 
ing one always makes an excuse to oneself for doing 
so. Therefore when he went into a store and bought 
a package of these biscuits it was out of curiosity to 
find out what kind of goods they were that were being 
so well advertised. It made the sale and that was 
what was desired. The lecturer “censured business 
men whose signatures ¢an not be read. He declared 
such signatures were an insult to their customers and 
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forced them to study to find out who was writing 
them. 

In advertising, one should find some simple little 
thing about one’s business, like prompt shipments, and 
use that assertion in the advertising. This is called 
direct suggestion. 

The other law is indirect suggestion—to impart 
thoughts to another while he is unaware that it is 
being done. He applied it to child raising and to its 
effect on society. The boy who is told by his parents 
that he will be a criminal and the statement is re- 
peatedly made is likely to become one. The child who 
is told he is dull is likely to continue so. Applied to 
business, he told of a life insurance agent friend of 
his who had a mutual friend call the lecturer’s atten 
tion to the need of life insurance for every man, and 
the doctor, although having previously turned down 
the agent, thought the idea a good one and ‘phoned 
the agent and took out a policy. Afterward the agent 
told him that he had paid this mutual friend a com- 
mission for making the suggestion. This the lecturer 
called triangular salesmanship, and he wondered why 
merchants did not do this more. A lumberman going 
home on a troliey car might whisper very loudly to a 
friend about the odd lot of lumber he had in his yard 
that he would be glad to get rid of, and it would soon 
be gossipped all over town as a quiet tip, and then 
the odd stuff would soon be sold. The suggestion of 
this kind must be indirect to be effective. It is hard 
to apply it to advertising, but it ean be done. 

The law of positives is the third law. The lecturer 
illustrated it by saving ‘‘Don’t say don’t’’ in adver 
tising. Ifa child is going toward the fire and someone 
says to him ‘‘don’t go to the fire’’ he stops and looks 
around, and then turns toward the fire, as his inde- 
pendence is challenged and out of curiosity he goes 
over to the fire to see what it is. If the child is 
addressed like this: ‘‘Come over here and we will 


play a game of marbles,’’ he comes at once. When 
the wife tells the husband to stay away from the 
saloon it naturally makes him think of the saloon. 
Much better it would be to take him to visit a 
neighbor or to a moving picture theater, for the man 
who has the desire to drink must be kept busy. The 
lecturer declared that if one wanted to see what 
strength of persuasive powers he had he should try 
to save a drunkard. ‘‘Don’t say ‘don’t forget to 
bring that book,’ but say ‘Remember to bring that 
book.’ It is far more effective. As a last resort one 
could use ‘Don’t’ and make a sale by arousing the 
independence of the customer and he might buy just 
because he was told not to.’’ ; 

The lecturer stated that attractiveness is the fourth 
law of advertising. Ads are written to pull trade, 
hence every ad is supposed to be attractive. He read 
several display ads from metropolitan daily papers 
which in big type made claims that the public knew 
were lies, and hence they paid no attention to them. 
Other ads that he cited at the beginning challenged 
the intelligence of the reader and procured at once 
their resentment. Of course, they wouldn’t bring 
returns. Neither would ads making big claims bring 
business, for the public must not lose confidence in 
an advertiser if the advertising is to be effective. The 
different types to be interested must be also considered. 
The ad must be adjusted to the class of readers the me 
dium has. It must be coupled up with something the 
customer is interested in. 

The last law of advertising is expectant attention. 
The potency of expectant attention he declared to be 
great. The lecturer illustrated the value of expectant 
attention by citing several incidents in his profes- 
sional career. In conclusion he spoke of the value of 
merchants’ organizations like the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and predicted that along these 
lines the problems confronting the business life of 
the country would be solved. 

At the conclusion of the lecture President Wheelan 
in behalf of the association thanked Dr. Krebs for 
the interesting and valuable talk that he had given. 

This concluded the last session cf the eleventh 
annual conference of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, and it adjourned to meet in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915, 


THE BANQUET. 


The closing event of the conference was the banquet 
in the main dining room of Hotel Utah, Saturday 
evening, which was participated in by nearly 400 vis 
iting local lumbermen and their ladies. It was a 
brilliant scene. At one end of the banquet hall was 
a long table at which were seated the toastmaster of 
the evening, George E. Merrill, of Salt Lake City, a 
former president of the association for two years, 
the new president of the association and other offi 
cials and those who were to respond to toasts. The 
rest of the banqueters were seated about small tables 
each of which was decorated with cut flowers, and 
while the dinner was being served an orchestra dis 
coursed popular airs and the Hotel Utah male quartet 
sang several. pleasing selections. 

At the close of the banquet each of the ladies was 
presented with a large box of candy made in Salt 
Lake and the gentlemen were given smaller boxes. 
Dance programs were also passed around, for the ball 
following the banquet. The menu card and program 
for the evening was unique. It was in the shape of a 
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section of fir log, on the outside of which were printed 
the name of the event and the coat of arms of the 
hotel. The four pages inside were of paper imitating 
wood, and printed on them were the menu, the musical 
and speaking program, and on the last page the names 
of the members of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club. 

Over the coffee and cigars W. H. Esworthy, chair 
man of the local committee in charge of the entertain- 
ment, announced that the next morning ‘*‘ Seeing Salt 
Lake’’ automobiles, seating 120 people, would take 
those of the visitors who desired on a tour of the city. 
He then said that to him had been assigned the pleas- 
ant task of breaking the ice. It was a proud week 
for the Salt Lake City Lumbermen’s Club, the mem- 
bers of which through its committees had taken 
charge of the arrangements for the convention, and he 
hoped that all who attended were pleased with the 
result. It was his duty also to introduce the toast- 
master of the evening, George ‘* Ethieal’’ Merrill, 
who, he said, was of course really much better known 
than the speaker. To illustrate this he said that 
recently Mr. Merrill in a social gathering was intro- 





dueed to a young lady who said she was delighted to 
meet him, as she had read of him and seen his pictures 
in the newspapers, and she wanted to ask him one 
question which she hoped he would not consider too 
personal. He assured her that it would be all right, 
and the question she asked was: ‘‘Is it really true, 
Mr. Merrill, that Peruna has saved vour life?’’ 

As Mr. Merrill arose he was presented with a 
wooden bucket filled with water from which he drank 
copiously, declaring that since he had quit Peruna 
he had to drink much water. He had supposed this to 
be a lumbermen’s meeting, but upon looking over the 
list of speakers he observed two were Irishmen and 
two were Scotchmen, giving the idea that it might 
be a combination meeting of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians and the Robert Burns Society. 


Troubles of an Editor. 


‘he first speaker of the evening, William Hamilton 
Miller, the official orator of the Western association, 
made his most eloquent address of the conference. 
He declared he was glad to see so many women 
present as he knew them to be the equals, in fact the 
superiors, of their husbands. ‘*‘I am not trying to 
jolly you ladies,’’ he said, ‘‘for I have associated 
with these men so much during the past vear that I 
<now them.’’ 

He declared the week had been interesting to the 
Visiting lumbermen of Salt Lake City. Having for 
many years been a country editor, Mr. Miller paid a 
compliment to this species of genus homo by declaring 
that some of the finest literature in this world is 
found in the country newspapers. He referred to 
the little faded and worn ¢] in the family Bible 
treasured so highly, telling e passing of some 
little soul that was dear to the father and mother. 
These are the things that the city dailies can not 
notice. They make. the country newspaper loved by 
its readers. 

Becoming serious, Mr. Miller said he wished for a 
bit to forget the jesting and joking, and then he 
earnestly spoke of the civic duties of every citizen, 
and the need of looking after those that are to come 
to the lands of the western country during the next 
few vears, through the opening of the Panama Canal 
and the resulting immigration to the shores of the 
Pacific. Said he: ‘*‘God pity the man whose vision 
is bounded by a vard filled with 2x4s.°’ 

In conclusion he urged his hearers to do their duty 
and, whether he and they ever met again, he wanted 
to say that he felt that he had been benefited by his 
vear of acquaintance and association with the broad- 
minded men and women connected with the lumber 
industry. 
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Lumbering Influences. 


Frank S. Murphy, the poet and wit of the lumber 


business of the inteimontane country, 


wholesaler of 
Salt Lake City, a manufacturer of California and a 
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retailer of Idaho, Nevada and Utah, assured his hear- 
ers on the start that he would not read to them 
original poetry, which was supposed to be his weak- 
ness. He said that visitors to Utah usually think 
that its citizens are peculiar. He admitted that they 
are, but that their peculiarity has resulted in building 
up magniiicent cities and beautiful valleys. Thev took 
the waters from the mountain streams and trans 
formed this part of the great American desert into a 
garden and made it blossom like a rose. Touching 
upon the lumber business, he declared his belief that 
no other business in the world has a tendency so to 
broaden those eagaged in it. The lumberman works 
in the open, in the forests, in the yards. He paid a 
high tribute to the climate of Utah, which he declared, 
to his California listeners particularly, has all the 
year around what they go to the mountains for sixty 
days every summer to enjoy. He said he was sorry 
for his California brothers, for he loved them. Said 
he: 

‘“*You are sitting here tonight in the center of a 
circle 300 miles in diameter that is the richest spot in 
minerals in the world. We have also the finest com 
mercial club and hotel and the most beautiful women 
and bravest men in the world, and we are going to 
build here the finest city between Chicago and the 
Pacific coast.’’ 

The toastmaster stated that Mr. Murphy's speech 
should not be discounted because he is vice president 
of the Salt Lake City Comnmercial Club, and had he 
been willing he would have been its president. 








The Western Association. 

Fairfax Wheelan, the new president of the Western 
association, was introduced as another good Irishman. 
Mr. Wheelan declared the visiting lumermen owed 
much to the lumbermen of Salt Lake City for the 
kind, cordial and generous reception given to the 
Visitors. Salt Lake City people may be peculiar, as 
had been said, but they were peculiar in their kind 
ness and hospitality and in the royal welcome they 
have given. He spoke of the magnitude and the im 
portance of the lumber industry in the Inland Empire 
and on the Pacific coast, which is the greatest of all 
industries. Much is heard in this country of the cot 
ton industry, vet it is not to be compared in magni- 
tude witn lumber. Nor is the woolen or the leather 
industry; in fact, the number employed in the lumber 
industry is greater than those employed in all the 
other three industries combined. 


The association was accomplishing much in bringing 
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together these lumbermen from all, these western 
States to sit about the banquet board, and if it did 
nothing more than this it was worth all it cost. In 
closing he urged all to come to San Francisco next 
year, and if San Francisco did as well as Salt Lake 
it would be well satisfied. 

The New Business Spirit. 

Rey. Peter M. Simpkin is well known to the mem- 
bers of the Western association, for he addressed 
them at the annual meeting about seven years 
ago in Salt Lake City, and the following year 
addressed the annual conference at Tacoma, where 
he went as a guest of the association. In introducing 
him the toastmaster said: ‘‘The only reason we have 
for asking Rev. Peter Simpkin to address you is that 
we lumbermen of Salt Lake love him.’? ~ 

Mr. Simpkin paid a high compliment to the manhood 
of the lumbermen of the West, and those of Utah in 
particular, whom he knew the best. He then dwelt 
upon ‘*The New Business Spirit,’’ his topic, and re- 
ferred to the change that is being brought about in 
business methods. 

‘*You gentlemen know that if business went on as 
it did from 1890 to 1907 we would all have soon been 
slaves to the few men who would have owned this 
country,’’ he declared, continuing: 


My preachment just now is that of the “New Business 
Spirit.” Standing where the glow of the Lincoln anniversary 
still falls upon us, bringing the memory of his passionate 
comprehension and struggle to maintain an America with 
its fundamental idea of freedom and equal opportunity, 
we ought to be thrilled by the fact that in the Great Provi- 
dence that touches human affairs there has come a turn in 
the road of development that has “faced about” our busi- 
ness America and revivitied the old ideals that are peculiarly 
American, and we have a new business spirit. ; 

It is, £ think, apparent to the thinking business man 
that an unchecked pursuing of the business method of the 
last twenty-tive years of American life would have brought 
us to economic serfdom and later bloody revolution. ‘The 
rapid and tremendous concentration of wealth and financial 
and industrial machinery in the hands of a few was stifling 
the spirit of competition and making impossible the initiative 
and ambitious young life. * * * 

One may have little sympathy with the merciless re 
adjustment of tariffs by those now in Federal authority and 
may conceive, with little blame, an insuflicient intelligence 
in the immediate readjustment of our national attitude to 
American industries. 

To him, however, who sits as President, whatever our 
party affiliations may be, to Woodrow Wilson, honest. fear- 
less, clean, keen-visioned, feeling as strongly and seeing as 
arly the great fundamental facts of our nation’s business 
life and social well-being, there goes the undivided acclaim 
of honest Americans. 

He has helped to lend shape to the new business spirit 
It was born before he was called to the chair, but he 
helps it voice itself clearly. The destructive day of the old 
things has passed and the constructive spirit of the new 
is here. 

What are its characteristics you ask? 

Nothing is more pronounced than its spirit of “live and 
let live.’ The denunciation of the seltish ambition as a 
thing without unrestrained power is past. Americans see too 
clearly the tremendous handicap there is in the old method 
for a few, the tremendous injustice for the many. Capital 
and opportunity for every man quick enough and ambi- 
tious enough to make a place for his own feet and those 
of his loved ones, must be possible. Otherwise we have 
an economic serfdom as defrauding and petrifying as the 
bodily slavery passed forever from the holy soil of freedom. 
American prosperity can not endure in the tremendous 
fortunes of a few, growing insolent in the assumption of 
vested privilege. That prosperity can but be in the wide 
flung opportunity and well-being of the whole mass. The 
clamor of Socialism dies out where opportunity and well 
being make life sweet and bearable for all who will work 
and will add their share to the sum of the social well- 
being. * * > 

Another note of the New Business Spirit is the humani- 
tarian. We are facing as never before the value of human 
life. As an economic feature from the bare standard of 
dollars, the manufacturer is convinced of the tremendous 
wastage of life. It is not enough that men shall have 
for toil the least possible sum, as reward for toil, that the 
bitter competition of the labor market shall fix. Union- 
ism has helped kill that wickedness. * * * 

A thousand forms of active ministry reach out today 
from capital to labor, from employer to employee, and it 
must be enlarged if we would avoid the deadly monotony 
of business under a State bureaucracy. 

Coéperation holds the solution to the recently developed 
bitterness, and the vision of business that sees something 
of the man back of the pay-check needs to be enlarged as 
the spirit of brotherhood touches business. 

Above all, there comes back to its own in business in this 
modern spirit, the ethical note. Money has no morals, but 
business must have. Just as on one side the business man 
made his business mercenarily material only, and as on the 
other the religionist confined his vision too wholly to other 
worldly things and a far-off heaven, so today we find each 
class reaching into the realm of the other. As the religion 
ist asserts rightlv that all religion is valueless that is not 
life, active morality, the core of ali one does, so the busi- 














‘ness man has come to see that honor, justice, kindness 


and fraternity are essential to the establishing of abiding 
business, to the amassing of a fortune whose items shall 
be neither corroded by tears nor hideous with the blood 
of a broken heart. 

We should face the future with glad hearts, very sure 
that the new spirit will not ‘die a’ borning,” but will persist 
to make business worthy of us and the rich civilization 
whose children we are, so that our national life may move 
on under the smile of Him who first proclaimed the one 
law of life worthy our obedience, the rule golden, ‘““Whatso 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even also 
unto them.” 

Reverend Mr. Simpkin said that owing to the lateness 
of the hour and the desire of so many to dance a 
little before the midnight hour brought the Sabbath to 
hand he would have to eonelude his sermon the next 
day at church, where he had 120 seats that would be 
available for the visiting lumbermen and their ladies— 
equalling the number in the ‘‘sightseeing’’ automo- 
biles that were to take the visitors about the city at 
the same hour. 

Mr. Simpkin’s address was loudly applauded, show- 
ing that the lumbermen not only of Salt Lake but of 
the territory of the Western association have a warm 
spot in their hearts for this Scotch parson. 

This concluded the speaking, and the members ad- 
journed to the large ball room on the mezzanine floor, 
where another pretty scene was presented. Dancing 
was enjoyed until midnight, and this concluded, with 
the exception of the sightseeing tour tomorrow, what 
may be said to have been without doubt the most 
successful and the best annual conference that the 
association has ever held. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


February 24—-New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Associa- 
tion, “The Washington,’’ Newark, N. J. Annual meeting. 

February 24—-Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Masonic Temple, Waterbury, Conn. Annual meeting. 

February 24—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Des Moines, lowa. Annual meeting. 

February 24, 25—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Jackson, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

February 24-26—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
french Lick Springs, Ind. Annual meeting. 

February 26—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel Oliver, South Bend, Ind. 
Annual meeting. 

February 26—Northeastern lowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sou:ation, Dubuque, lowa. Annual meeting. 

March 8—Northern Forest Protective Association, Marquette, 
Mich. Annual meeting. 

March 4, 5—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y Annual meeting. 

March 5—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

March 10, 11—Nationa: Coopers’ Association, Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

April 7-9—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San Antonio, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 














April 8, 9—North Carolina Forestry Association, Asheville, 
N, Cc. Annual meeting. 

April 30-May 9—Forest Products Exposition, Coliseum, Chi- 
cago, 

May 5, 6—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

May 21-30—Forest Products Exposition, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City. 

May 30—Lumbermen’s Club of Houston, Houston, Tex. 
nual meeting. 

June 15-17—American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va 
Annual meeting. 

June 18, 
faio, N. Y. 


An- 


19—-National Hardwood Lumber Association, Buf- 
Annual meeting. 





INTERESTING SESSION PROMISED. 

O. T. Barry, secretary of the Central Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, has sent out an announcement 
of the program for the nineteenth annual convention to 
be held at Des Moines, Tuesday, February 24, at the 
Savory Hotel. The morning session will begin at 10:30 
a. m., and the afternoon session at 1:30 p. m., closing 
with a big banquet Tuesday evening, given under the 
auspices of the building material men of Des Moines. 
John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, will act as toastmaster 
at the banquet. A number of entertainment features 
are promised? 

During the convention proper, Frank C. Byers, for- 
merly assistant city attorney of Cedar Rapids and now 
attorney and secretary for the Cedar Rapids Employers’ 
Association, will speak on ‘*The New Iowa Lien Law.’’ 
Senator A. F. Frudden, of Dubuque, has chosen as his 
subject, ‘‘What a Retail Lumberman Owes His Com- 
munity.’ Governor Clark will make an address, and 
F. J. Ward, of Clinton, former president of the associa- 
tion, will speak on ‘‘ Proper Terms of Credit.’’? A. D. 
Schiek, of Dubuque, will address the meeting on ‘‘ When, 
Where, and How to Advertise a Retail Lumber Yard.’’ 
John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, will speak, but has 
not yet chosen his subject. 

On the day before the convention a Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation will be held in the Hotel Savory at 8 p. m. 





NEW JERSEY PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION TO 
MEET. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the New Jersey 


Lumbermen’s Protective Association will be held next 
Tuesday, February 24, at ‘*The Washington,’’ 559 


Broad Street, Newark, N. J. Phe directors of the asso 
ciation will hold a meeting Tuesday morning and at 1 
o'clock the opening session will convene. Following the 
reports of the secretary and treasurer of the various 
committees, President I. Newton Rudgers, of Montelair, 
N. J., will deliver his address. A discussion of lien law 
legislation will be opened by Edward J. Luce, an attor- 
ney at Rutherford, N. J. There will be general discus- 
sions of credits, general grading of lumber, competition 
for trade, lump assessments and the retail lumber deal- 
er’s troubles. 

The annual banquet will’ be held at ‘* The Washing- 
ton’? at 6 0’clock. The usual arrangements are being 
effected to make the annual dinner an enjoyable and 
pleasant affair and Secretary James M. Reilly says this 
vear’s arrangements will he very pleasing. 





SOUTHERN RETAILERS’ PROGRAM. 

The Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
through its secretary, V. R. Smith, has announced the 
program for its annual meeting which will be held at 
Jackson, Tenn., February 24 and 25. The first day’s 
session, whieh will be called to order at 2 p. m., will 
include the annual addresses of President G. T. Ransom 
and Secretary Smith, the appointment of committees, 
and addresses by P. F. Cook, of St. Louis, on ‘‘ Enthu- 
siasm and Individuality,’’ and T. B. Reynolds, Union 
City; J. N. Fite, Jackson, Tenn., and Mallory Davis, 
Memphis, Tenn.—the latter three to speak on ‘‘ The Cost 
of Doing a Retail Lumber Business.’’ A general dis- 
cussion of the subject will follow, all dealers having the 
privilege of being heard. 

On the evening of the first day a banqnet will be 
held at 7 o’clock in the Y. M. C. A. Building and a 
Hoo-Hoo Coneatenation at 9:30 p.m. at Pythian Hall. 

The second session will be called to order at 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, after which James Boyd, of New Orleans, 
La., will speak, his subject being ‘‘ Potpourri.’’ Follow- 
ing Mr. Boyd, W. K. Hall, of Fulton, Ky., will deliver 
an address on ‘‘The Evils of Price Cutting and the 
will be generally 
8. C. Ewing, of Nashville, Tenn., and Doug- 


Remedy,’’ after which the subject 
discussed, 





las Malloch, of Chicago, are scheduled for addresses 
after which the business session will be held and 


following adjournment will be a meeting of the board 
of directors. 





MEDICAL EXAMINER ON THE JOB. 

ELKINS, W. VA., Feb. 16.—Lumbermen of the south- 
ern part of West Virginia made merry the latter part 
of last week when a concatenation of Hoo-Hoo was held 
at Charleston. Ten kittens were admitted after due 
ceremonies into the order. The poor, mewing animals 
were given refreshment after the initiatory session at a 
banquet where covers were laid for sixty. At this ban- 
quet O. F. Payne was toastmaster, W. EK. R. Byrne, a 
lawyer of Charleston, delivering the address of welcome. 
The response was made by L. O. Smith. Toasts re- 
sponded to were: ‘‘A West Virginia Hoo-Hoo,’’ G. P. 
Franklin; ‘‘ Manufacturing and Exporting,’’ George A. 
Zeigler; ‘‘The Kitten’s Viewpoint,’’ John Stemple. 

Messrs. EK. Mitchell, W. H. Wells, Joseph Wehrle, 
S. P. Courtney and C. G. Skidmore constituted the com- 
mittee on arrangements. 

The nine consisted of: E. J. Healy, Snark; O. E. 
’ayne, Senior Hoo-Hoo; Edward Barber, Junior Hoo- 
Hoo; George P. Franklin, Bojum; W. E. King, Seriven- 
oter; George A. Zeigler, Jabberwock; E. Mitchell, Custo- 
cation; Hugh Stewart, Arcanoper; C. G. Skidmore, 
Gurdon; O. H. Michaelson was ‘‘ medical examiner.’’ 





BOOSTS COMING CONVENTION. 
Officers of the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association are boosting for the 


What dy mean 





You cant get away? 








Forget that Noise! Pack your little grip and be on 
hand with all the rest of the boys at the annual 
convention of the Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Association at the 
Oliver Hotel, South Bend, Ind., Feb. 26. Dinner at 12:30 


Don't be a Piker! 


coming annual convention which will be held at the 
Oliver Hotel, South Bend. Ind., February 26. One of the 
announcements being sent out to members of the asso- 
ciation is shown herewith. 





Come! 





BRITISH COLUMBIA LOGGERS ELECT. 

Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 16.—The British Columbia 
Loggers’ Association, at its annual meeting, passed a 
resolution of confidence in the committee which has the 
matter of increase of timber royalties in hand, and 
appointed John O’Brien, R. G. Bidlake and D. E. Smith 
to cooperate for the loggers. Officers elected were: 

President—John O'Brien. 

Vice president—G. Koelche. 

Secretary-treasurer—James R. MeGrath. 

lirectors—J. M. Dempsey, D. J. O’Brien, G. 
H. D. Blackford. F. G. Riley, A. E. 
G. A. Koelche, R. G. Bidlake, A. 
John O'Brien. 

A number of 


Hornibrook, 
Munn, A. P. Allison, 
jearce, E. J. Booth and 


new members were enrolled. 





LUMBERMEN ON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
COMMITTEES. 

Burra.o, N. Y., Feb. 18.—The new committees of the 
chamber of commerce for the year have just been an- 
nounced by President H. A. Meldrum, and as usual, a 
good many lumbermen have been designated. The com- 
mitteemen this year, according to the president, have 
been selected on the basis of ‘‘live wire’’ qualities and 
each man is a good booster for this city. 

The lumber committee is made up as follows: A. W. 
Kreinheder, chairman; W. L. Blakeslee, C. W. Betts, 
H. I. George, Hugh McLean, John MeLeod, Anthony 
Miller, I. N. Stewart, J. N. Seatcherd, H. F. Taylor, M. 
M. Wall and O. E. Yeager. 

On other committees are the following lumbermen: 

Charities and survey-—-F. M. Sullivan. 

Good reads—-M,. M. Wall, chairman. 

Hospital—HI. KE. Montgomery. 

Insurance—aA,. J. Elias. 

Manufacturing interests—G. H. H. 

‘Transportation—-M. S. Burns. 

Boulevard—J. B. Wall. 

Canal—W. J. Warwick. 

Municipal affairs—Ganson 
Zimmermann. ’ 

National and State affairs 
‘Tremaine. 

Nlagara 
Preisch. 

Educational—M. FE. 


Hills. 


Depew, G. H. H. 
O. E. Yeager, 
River ‘improvement—W. H. 


Preisch. 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY 








Hills, G. J. 
chairman; M. 8. 


Gratwick, M. E. 





THE SUPPORT OF TRADE PAPERS. 


It gives one added strength in an avowed pur- 
pose to be assured of the support that such a 
trade paper as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can put 
forth. I shall use all of the time that I possibly 
can spare from my own obligation to the corpora- 
tion that hires me to forward the interest of the 
State association. We may frequently call on you 
to get us into print for the benefit of our mem- 
bership. We thank you in advance for your offer 
to assist. 

S. S. KING, 
President Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 














WESTERN CAROLINA ASSOCIATION IN NEW 
QUARTERS. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 16..—Members of the Western 
Carolina Lumper & Timber Association gathered Satur- 
day night for the first time in their splendid new quar- 
ters in the Electric Building here. The meeting was 
the regular monthly gathering, but no business of im- 
portance was discussed. President W. O. Riddick pre- 
sided, and the greater part of the evening was given 
over to a social hour, featured by informal discussions 
of the work planned for the year. M. R. Beaman, who 
has been acting as secretary and rate expert, was for 
mally elected to the office of secretary and instructed 
to use his own judgment regarding rate problems con- 
fronting the association. 

About thirty lumbermen were present and voted to 
send a committee, headed by President Riddick and 
Secretary Beaman, to Raleigh this week to represent the 
lumbermen at the freight rate hearing in progress there. 
The railroads are protesting against the Justice rate 
bill, claiming that the rates are too low on lumber from 
western North Carolina. The committee from the West- 
ern Carolina Lumber & Timber Association will endeavor 
to show that the rates are no lower than in other States. 





SOUTHWESTERN’S SECRETARY’S RESIGNA- 
TION. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 17.—There is much specula- 
tion as to who is to succeed Harry Gorsuch, whose resig- 
nation as secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association was announced last week after’ eighteen 
years of service. Mr. Gorsuch’s resignation came so un- 
expectedly that the directors have not had an oppor- 
tunity to go over the situation very fully. The selec- 
tion of Mr. Gorsuch’s successor is left to the executive 
committee, which includes President McLaurin; J. H. 
Foresman, of the Long Bell Lumber Company, Kansas 
City; L. L. Seibel, of the Badger Lumber Company, of 
Kansas City; F. D. Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kan., and 
James Costello, of Liberty, Mo. President McLaurin, 
whose business is at Ellsworth, Kan., and who, therefore, 
can not attend meetings readily in Kansas City, has 
left the matter to the other four. 

J. E. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., and L. R. Put- 
nam, of Fayetteville, Ark., both retail lumbermen, have 
been named as successor. Mr. Moorehead at. present is 
secretary of the National Federation of Retail Mer- 
chants, has been a leader among the lumber retailers 
for ‘years and always has taken a keen interest in 
association work. Mr. Putnam also has been active in 
the association and is one of the most widely known 
lumbermen in the Southwest. It is by no means cer- 
tain that either Mr. Moorehead or Mr. Putnam could 
be induced to. take up the work. 

w 
CENTRAL WEST VIRGINIA PROTECTIVE ASSO- 
CIATION FORMED. 

ELKINS, W. Va., Feb. 16.—Awakening to the advan- 
tages of codperation in protecting their timber, the tim- 
berland owners of this entire section of the State, after 
afternoon and evening sessions, the former held in the 
assembly room of the local Y. M. C. A.. Building and 
the latter in the directors’ room of the People’s Na- 
tional Bank, organized last Tuesday what will be known 
as the Central West Virginia Protective Association. 
The purposes of this organization are to protect the 
forests and timber against fire, to insure greater care in 
cutting timber so as to provide for encouraging greater 
growth, all by cooperation between the owners of the 
timber, the State forest officials, representatives of the 
Federal Government and the railroads, all of whom 
were represented at the meeting. 

Election of officers of the new association was deferred 
until a meeting to be held the second Tuesday in March 





in order to interest a larger number of companies and 
owncrs in the new organization, but a committee was ap- 


pointed to draft a constitution and by-laws. On this com- 
mittee are George W. Wilson. of the Wildell Lumber Com- 
pany; H. E. Williams, commissioner of agriculture; &. M. 
Glenn, deputy game and fish warden. 

it is estimated that the association can count upon the 
owners of 1,000,000 acres of timber to become a part of 
the organization. 1 cent an acre being the maximum amount 
to be assessed in order to carry out the purposes of the 
association in guarding against fire, the ravages of tree dis- 
ease and other causes destructive of forests. 

At the afternoon meeting Merrit Wilson, president of 
the Wildeil Lumber Company, was made temporary chair- 
man, and A. B. Brooks, a Government investigator of insect 
growth in trees. was chosen as temporary secretary. 

George W. Wilson explained that through a legislative 
appropriation of $5,000 the State had been able to secure 
a like amount from the Federal Government with which to 
make the beginning of a systematic fight against the ray- 
ages of fire. 

State Fire Warden J. A. Viquesney expressed his wish to 
cojperate in making a determined, organized effort for the 
better protection of the forests. ; ’ f 

J. G. Peters, chief of the bureau of State coéperation of 
the Federal Government, explained in a practical, business- 
like way just what had been accomplished by timberland 
owners’ protective associations in other States, reading 
from a number of reports in order to show the results 
achieved. 

Mr. Weaver, of the Cherry Rivér Lumber Company, told 
of the manner in which his company had on its own ac- 
count organized its wood forees to guard against fire in its 
forests in Nicholas County. 

. A. Steiner, superintendent of the Eastern Maryland 
Railway, said that that road would be only too glad to co- 
operate with timberland owners in an effort to reduce forest 
fires to a minimum. : 

During the meeting Mr. Kendall. of the Kendall Lumber 
Company ; M. M. Brown, of Brown & Brown: Mr. R. ¢ haffey, 
of the Ruthbell Lumber Company: George Craig, of George 
Craig & Sons; Mr. Robinson, of Whitmer & Ca: 3. 
Talbott, local counsel for the West Virginia Spruce Lumber 
Company; H. E. Williams, commissioner of agriculture, and 
F. M. Glenn, deputy State game warden, were beard. 
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KENTUCKY RETAILERS HOLD SUCCESSFUL ANNUAL. 


First Meeting in East End of State for Many Years—Building and Loan and Community Development Organiza- 
tions Occupy Important Places on Program—Officers and Directors Elected. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., 


Feb. 18.—The Kentucky Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ 


Association reported good progress today 
in its efforts to encourage the organization of building 
and loan associations in Kentucky. The subject oc- 
cupied a prominent place in the proceedings of the first 
session of the annual convention of the association at 
the Phoenix Hotel this morning. There was a good 
average attendance at this year’s convention, which is 
the first that has been held outside of Louisville in 
many years. 

President E. H. Elliott, of Frankfort, called the con 
vention to order. The Southern Planing Mill, of Louis 
ville, official maker of gavels to the association, pre 
sented the president with a new and handsome gavel, 
the presentation speech being made by ex-Mayor John FE. 
Garner, of Winchester. 

The address of welcome was delivered by John G. 
Cramer, of Lexington, secretary of the Lexington Com 
mercial Club. President Elliott fittingly responded. Ses 
retary J. Crow Taylor, of Louisville, presented his an- 
nual report, which was as follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 


For the first time in the history of this association wi 
have broken away from the established practice of meet 
ing annually in Louisville and come to Lexington for the 
annual conference. 

The decision to 
directors during the 
f L. M. Moore, I. 
ington. 

One result of this change has been to bring in 
new members from this territory. 
here is more than the loss 
west end is a problem and it 
meeting to test the wisdom of the 

The year as a whole has 
discouraging in association 


come here was made by the board of 
last annual meeting at the solicitation 


Combs and other lumbermen of Lex 


several 
Whether or not the gain 
in non-attendance from the 


will take the results of the 
change. 

rather quiet and a bit 
p until the 


work 


ealling of 





W. K. HALL, FULTON, KY.; 

Newly Elected President. 

the meeting of the board of 

there was the best attendance 

ing and there seemed to come with it a revival of interest 

in association work that has been very stimulating and 
promises well for the future if we can keep it up. 

The past work of this association is well enough known 
to most of you and I do not feel you desire from me at 
this time a review of the history and work of the asso- 
ciation in the past The thing which should concern us 


directors in December Then 
ever had at a directors’ meet 


more here is the association and its future work and wel 
fare. This is a matter that depends to some extent on 
the needs which may arise for concerted action through 





such an association, that is so far as the doing of specific 
things of the kind that have been done in the past are 
concerned. As an educational proposition the future of the 
association and what it may be worth to the members de- 
pends directly on you, on the members themselves and 
the amount of interest that is taken, the attendance at 
the meetings and the participation therein. 





The officers and directors have been working earnestly 
to the end that we may get the greatest measure of 
benefit out of the association, but it takes the active co 


operation of the members to 
cess. That is the thing I want to ask of you and impress 
on you more than anything else—that what is needed is 
not only membership and attendance but active participation 
in the discussions and in the direction of the affairs of 
the association 


make the right kind of suc 


President’s Address. 
President Elliott’s address was as follows: 


Nineteen thirteen 


was a year of many peculiar condi 
tions. We all 


realized that the change in administration 
and the putting into laws and practice many of the. party 
platform measures would be fraught with difficulties and 
such strong opposition as to make the outcome a problem 


such as but few have undertaken to solve. We knew 
that powerful influences would resist tariff revision and 
still greater influences w@uld oppose a revision or change 


in our monetary system and no one was able to foretell 


just how far or to what extent these influences would re- 
strict both money circulation and_ trade. Few indeed 
realized the ability, courage and resourcefulness of our 


President or could hope for an adjustment of the 
affairs to the satisfaction of even a vast 
people without a serious depression. 

The legislation has been enacted and aside from a scear- 
city of ready money at times and a necessary reduction 
in the volume of business the year has been a reasonably 
good one, though with the lumber trade generally the 
profits or results have not been altogether satisfactory. 





national 
Majority of the 








The disposition among retail lumber dealers to treat 
each other as hated competitors rather than as fellow 


workers; the desire to get the business regardless of profit 
just to keep the other fellow from having a share of it; 








the wish to succeed 
some of the 
sults. 

One of the objects of this association is to get as many 
dealers as possible to join in the association work for the 
general good of all dealers. Not only for their respective 
communities but for the whole State. It is not our object 
to form trusts, having in view price reements, nor to 
operate to the detriment of anyone. We encourage rather 
the development of community pride—the organization of 
that wonderful home building agency, the building and 
loun association. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to those of us who 
have been so strongly advocating the organization of 
building and loan associations as one of the and 
surest Means of building up a community and making good 
reliable tax-paying citizens out of a class of tenants, 
transients, and otherwise undesirable and unsafe credit 
risks. Enable a man to own his home for one year and 
note the change in the appearance of his home, in the 
family and in the man as a citizen; note if you please how 
his interest in the community increases; how he applies 
himself to his work; how much better he serves you: 
note the interest he now takes in the streets, the side- 
walks, the schools, the churches, the public utilities. Real 
ize, please, how many of you can help the poor renters 
to become home owners and good citizens by lending your 
help and influence to the organization and management 
of building and loan associations. You can do this with 
out the expenditure of a dollar except that invested in 
the stock of the association, which investment in every 
case, if properly managed. should be as secure as an invest 
ment in real estate at 60 percent of its market value. If 
such associations as you would organize could build only 
ten homes in your town every year, think of what this 
would mean in ten years—-in twenty years. The number 
of associations being organized and operated attest to the 
good they are doing Let us have more of them. 

If I could say something that would cause the dealers 
in every town to become members of this association and 
take an interest in the work we are doing, I know thev 
would go home each year with a better feeling toward each 
other. They would realize that it costs us all a certain 
percent to do business. and that if we make any profit, we 
must get price enough on all goods sold to cover this fixed 
or overhead expense and then some more for ourselves. 

If we could get the dealers to help each other with sug- 
gestions, with exchange of confidences as to the extension of 
credit and general trade conditions, with a profit sharing 
exchange of goods between themselves—-a fixed desire that 
all goods in their respective communities should go to the 
local dealers as far as possible, realizing that it is better 
tor your competitor at home to sell a bill than to have 
someone outside of your territory to sell it. : gay an a 
could get the dealers aroused to the necessity of working 
tor each other instead of their own selves always, how 
much better would be our condition within the next year? 

While I do not advocate an attempt on the part of this 
association to try to control legislation, we can, by united 
efforts, exert an influence upon our law makers to admon 


regardless of his neighbor 
causes of small 


these are 
profits and disappointing re 











ish them against the passage of unjust or hurtful laws. 
There are now several bills before the general assembly 
relating to workmen's compensation indemnity that would 


affect many of us. These bills are all unjust and unreas 
onable. in that they take from the employer the right to 
have the courts pass upon the justice of a claim for dam 
ages by reason of an accident. They eliminate any re 





sponsibility of the employee under the “contributory negli 
gence” or “fellow servant” clauses of our laws. Under the 
provisions of these bills an employee can wilfully inflict 


an injury upon himself and his employer must pay him a 
fixed amount for the injury, or his fellow’ servant 
may inflict or cause to be inflicted upon him an injury and 
the employer must pay without question. without any re 
course whatever through the courts. 

Ve are also interested in some regulations or laws 
looking to a uniform specification and contract to be re 
quired of architects and the elimination of some of the 
provisions making the architect the sole judge and arbiter 
of all matters pertaining to building. Under the present 
existing custom the contractor and lumber dealer have to 
pay for many mistakes of the architects just because the 
architect says so; for he is the self-constituted court of 
last resort on all matters of difference that may arise. 

[here are many measures coming before every legisla- 
ture affecting our interests, upon which your representa 
tive and senator would be glad to have your counsel and 
advice, but unless you are kept advised regarding these 
matters, they may and likely will be enacted into laws 
before you know anything of them. ; . 

This association has not made any wonderful strides 
nor accomplished any great things the last year, but we 
feel that with the improved conditions and the settlement 
of the great national questions, the restoration of confi 
dence and the adjustment of new laws to meet our present 
wants and conditions, this should be a fruitful year for 
our business. We have secured enough new members and 
ministered to enough of the old ones to cause us to feel 
that we have accomplished something. If we had_ done 
nothing else than to secure Lexington as a host and ner 
mit vou to be entertained by her good people. this within 
itself, should win your everlasting admiration and affection 








ALFRED STRUCK, LOUISVILLE, KY.; 
Treasurer. 


Committee Appointments. 


The President appointed the following committees for 
the convention: 


Nominations—L. M. Moore, Lexington: Turner Ruby, 
Madisonville; C. P. Scott, Ghent. 
Itesolutions——-W. K. Hall, Fulton; EF. E. Drake, Owens- 


boro; G. R. Lyons, Frankfort. 


Audit—E. F. Roemer, Bowling Green: 


George R. Curran, 
Lexington; Brown Y. 


Willis, Nicholasville. 


W. K. Hall, of Fulton, delivered an address on build 
ing and loan associations, which received close attention. 
It was as follows: 


Live subjects for discussion at retail lumbermen’s conven 
tious change from year to year, but anything which helps 
tu develop our community is bound to create a demand 
for building material and therefore increases our sales; is 
always interesting and, if we as lumber dealers take a 
leading part in creating this demand, it is the best kind of 
advertising and is apt to bring the consumers to our office. 
For these reasons 1 always like to take part in any public 
enterprise, and therefore, last November I took the’ lead in 
organizing a building and loan association in our city. As 
our secretary happened to visit me the night this organiza- 
tion was perfected he has asked me to tell you how this 
wis effected and explain something of its workings. 

Our city has a population of about 7,000 and my re 
marks will apply more particularly to a place of’ that 
size. We have a commercial club there of which I am a 
director and about the same time we decided to give a 
public banquet in order to induce our citizens to boost our 
community, I was asked to address them and chose as my 
subject building and loan associations. I called their at 
tention to the needs of more houses to shelter our increas 
ing population and to build up our city; that scarcely a 
week passed but some one wanted me to build him a house 
to be paid for on the instalment plan; that I had to teli 
him I was unable to do so on account of want of cap 
ital. I told them that was what building and loan asso- 
ciations were for. It would help poor people to build a 
home who possibly could not do so otherwise. It would 
also be a safe investment of small savings paying about 11 








Kk. ANDERSON, 
Vice President. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.; 


percent to the investor and to loan it to the 
about 614 percent. 5 

I showed them that these estimates were made from 
the actual experience of a building and loan association in 
2a neighboring city. I told them that all my time and 
capital were needed in my business, but in order to help 
iuild up our community that, with their assistance, I would 
try to eifect this organization and allow my assistant to 
act as its secretary the first year without cost to the asso- 
ciation. fhe next day we sold 250 shares of this stock 
and perfected the organization the night our secretary 
wus with us by electing myself president and my assistant 
secretary 

We shall expect these stockholders to sell most of the 
future stock but will help as opportunity offers. 

We organized under the special Kentucky law referring 
to building and loan associations. Dues are 60 cents per 
share per month, and the borrowers pay $1.45 per month. 
These payments according to the experience of the Mayfield 
Building and Loan Association will mature the stock in 
108 months, which makes it cost the borrower $156.60, pay- 
ing the loan of $100 and the interest $56.60 per share, or 
about 6% percent. The cost to the investor will be $64.80 
for the 108 months, at the end of which time it will be 
taken up by the association paying $100, which will make 
the profit to the investor $35.20 per share or about 11% 
percent average time. Of course, we do not know just how 
much profit our association will make, but suppose it will 
do as well as the Mayfield association has done. 

I have been wanting to organize this association several 
years but dreaded the work. I found, however, that it was 
not near so big a task as I thought it would be. I prob- 
ably would never have done this if there had not been so 
much talk at our association about building and loan asso- 
ciations. I advise you to go home and do as I have done, 
for I think there is nothing else that you could do that would 
secure as much new business for your yard. 


borrower ut 








The discussion which followed showed that during 
1913 several building and loan associations had ‘been 
organized in the State and that they are recognized by 
the Kentucky dealers as important helps in community 
development. It is hoped to bring about the organiza- 
tion of ten such associations in Kentucky in 1914. This 
closed the Wednesday morning session. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Community development received further attention at 
the Wednesday afternoon session. Thomas Congleton, of 
Lexington, offered a resolution intended to encourage 
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E. F. ROEMER, OF BOWLING GREEN, KY.; 
Of the Wholesale Conference Committee. 


the organization of building and loan associations in 
Kentucky. It provided that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to draft an article for distribution to the mem 
bers showing how building and loan associations may be 
organized. The report will be published in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN and distributed to the dealers of Ken- 
tucky. The resolution was unanimously adopted. It 
was as follows: 


WHEREAS, The morning business session was devoted 
largely to the discussion of the advantages to be derived 
by the retail lumberman and the people of small means who 
desire to build a home, through the organization of build 
ing and loan associations; and, 

WHEREAS, It is believed by this association that a more 
thorough understanding can be had by those unfamiliar 
with the workings of these associations if an outline of the 
workings and methods of the different plans be put in con 
crete form in a written statement; be it 

Resolved, By this body that the president of this associa- 
tion appoint a committee to prepare sucn a statement and 
have it distributed to the members, and to further use his 
influence in correspondence and otherwise to arouse an in- 
terest in this work even outside the association when it 
can not be done through the members of this association. 


President Elliott appointed as such committee to draft 
such a working plan: Brown Y. Willis, of Nicholas- 
ville; F. E. Drake, of Owensboro; J. W. Scobee, of 
Winchester, and Thomas Congleton, of Lexington. 

F. E. Drake, of Owensboro, delivered an address on 
‘“*Home Building,’’ in which he said: 

The subject of home building is a subject that lies near 
to the heart of every man that has taken upon himself 
the God-given duty of rearing a family and we find this 
desire living in the hearts of humanity even from the 
savage of the wilderness down to the heights of our 
modern civilization. 

There is that innate desire in the heart of every hus- 
band that when he takes unto himself an helpmeet with 
its resultant perpetuation of his blood to provide a home 
where within its sacred bounds no man dare enter except 
as a friend and where the father as the head of the 
household reigns supreme as such. 

The home is the bulwark of our national, social and 
moral life and its sacred principles, its influences that 
build character into the lives of those who come under 
those influences are of sweetest memory to those of us 
who were fortunate enough to have been reared in a 
good home. Where is the man who as a child had the 
sweet care and attention of a dear good mother in a home 
that was not merely four square walls, that can say from 
an honest heart that the dear old home does not hold 
some of: the dearest memories of earth? And I want to 
go On record as saying that the child, whose parents in 
the rearing of that family move from place to place, or 
from house to house can never have burned into his life 
and memory the sweet recollection of the shady nook— 
that dear old room or spot about the old home that means 
so much to childhood life, as those of us who knew the 
one dear old home from infancy to mature life. With this 
idea then I would urge the encouragement of building 
permanent homes and we are now coming to the point 
that directly interests the building trades. 

First, I would urge the encouragement of building per- 
manent homes through the press, by the publication of 
timely articles setting forth the stability—the greater 
value to the community of a citizenship in their own 
homes as compared to a citizenship living in rented 
houses. Our chautauquas offer a splendid opportunity to 
get this subject before the people, and it seems to me 
that a lecture by some good chautauqua lecturer on this 
subject would have a very beneficial effect as the work 
of the chautauqua is purely educational. 

Local advertising appeals to the desire of the man for 
a home of his own, provided you can offer him assistance 
in securing that home, which ought also to be a strong 
educational factor to this end. Now, the question con- 
fronts us, how can we assist the man in securing his 
home? There has been a great deal of personal help 
provided by lumber dealers and a great deal of help will 
still be provided in this way, but because of the fact that 
this means very restricted limitations with most of us, 
it seems to me we should seek a more unlimited means. 
To my mind this means can be provided in no better way 
than through the operation of a building and loan asso- 
ciation. 

This is a day of progress. Along all lines we see great 
effort being made to advance, to build up, to broaden 
our activities in our business affairs as well as in our 
moral and church life, and many of our communities 
have caught the spirit and what a change we see taking 
place! And let me say to you, my city friend, this spirit 
is not confined to the cities and towns, for you only need 
to read the daily and farm papers to note a great advance 
with our agriculturists of the State and Southland. 

There is no better indication of a community's progress 
than the building of homes in that community. It means 
permanency and stability of citizenship to him who builds 
that home, therefore we believe a building and loan asso- 
ciation properly conducted is the best means to that end. 
A good building and loan association is a moral factor in 
any community. It begets thrift and economy, and econ- 
omy is the parent of integrity. of liberty, and of ease in 
the declining years of one’s life. A building and_ loan 
association, aside from the opportunity it affords the home 
seeker. provides a means for the small investment for the 
small fellow. The man with $5,000 has opportunities for 


investment, while the little fellow can not buy bank 
stock and Government bonds on small partial payments 
but is the prey of sharks who go about selling stock in 
rubber plantations, mining stocks and such to catch the 
unwary. The building and loan associations have the 
advantage over the savings banks in that they earn a 
better return, for I know of no association that is paying 
less than 6 to 7% percent. 

One great feature of building and loan associations is 
that they are run on a very economical basis, but to 
insure that condition some man or men must make per- 
sonal sacrifice in the interest of the association. It 
seems to me that no man can do a better service for his 
fellow man than to provide him a means of securing a 
home and of saving his earnings for his declining years. 
And while it is noble to show such philanthropy, we as 
men in the building trades can see in the operation of 
such institutions a greater opportunity of enlarging our 
business interests. 

George Chowning, of Shelbyville, when called upon, said 
that he appreciated tne sentiment attached to the old 
home, but what the lumber dealer would like to see is the 
old home torn down and a new and modern home erected 
in its place. He referred to the community develop- 
ment work of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and said he 
believed it had done great good for the retail lumber 
men of the whole country. 

John E. Garner, of Winchester, entertained the econ 
vention with a characteristic address and described the 
splendid working of the two building and loan associa 
tions in his town. 

The relations between dealers and architects were 
discussed and the need of greater clarity in specifications 
was emphasized. 

Brown V. Willis, of Nicholasville, discussed interest 
ingly ‘‘Local Advertising.’’ 

Mr. Willis said the man who would ask, ‘‘ Does adver- 
tising pay?’’ stamps himself as a back number. Even 
if you are established and well known, there are others 
going after your business and advertising is a necessity. 
Cuts should be used and frequent changes of copy made. 
He did not believe much in ads gotten out by agencies. 
lhey are too stiff and stereotyped. The ad should have 
the retailer’s individuality. Fence signs, building signs, 
slides in the moving picture theaters, cardboards on 
lumber loads and calendars may all be used, although 
good calendars are expensive. 

Advertising, like charity, begins at home, and yards 
and lumber that are kept in good shape, good wagons 
and good teams, are all good advertisements. But the 
satisfied customer is the best advertisement of all. 

F. E. Drake indorsed these ideas, and the Wednes- 
day afternoon session adjourned. 

The convention was graced by the attendance of a 
woman lumber dealer, Miss Sarah Higgins, treasurer of 
the Higgins Lumber Company, a Louisville wholesale 
concern in whose conduct she takes on active part. 


The Banquet. 


The annual banquet of the Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held tonight at the Phoenix 
Hotel and was thoroughly enjoyed. John E. Garner, of 
Winchester, former Mayor of that fair city, presided 
as toastmaster. Among those who responded to toasts 
were: E. H. Elliott, Frankfort; C. W. Roark, Green- 
ville; A. B. Hammond, Frankfort; Dr. J. W. Porter, 
Lexington; Judge Charles E. Kerr, Lexington; H. H. 
Snell, Birmingham, Ala., and Douglas Malloch, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

The forty-three hosts of the occasion, as printed upon 
the menu card, besides the nine of Lexington, included 
manufacturers and wholesalers of Birmingham, Ala., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Chicago, Louisville, Ky., and various 
other southern points. ; 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LEXINGTON, Ky., Feb. 18.—At this morning’s session 
of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
W. K. Hall, of Fulton, was elected as the new presi- 
dent of the association. The other new officers are: 

Vice president—Emil Anderson, Louisville. 

Second vice president—L. M. Moore, Lexington. 

Treasurer—Alfred Struck, Louisville. 

Directors—Five-year term, E. H. Elliott, Frankfort: 
three-year term, John F. Frey, Louisville, Charles W. Roark. 
Greenville, F. E. Drake, Owensboro. 


Resolutions were adopted thanking the Lexington com 





CHARLES W. ROARK, OF GREENVILLE, KY.; 
An Association Director. 








J. W. SCOBEE, OF WINCHESTER, KY.; 
Of the Wholesale Conference Committee. 


mittee for the fine entertainment afforded during the con 
vention and retiring President Elliott thanked all those 
who appeared on the program for making the annual 
meeting the success that it was. Retiring President 
Elliott also personally thanked those who had taken part 
in deliberations of the convention and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for its assistance, and made the prediction 
that the association would witness much progress during 
the year and that membership would be greatly in 
creased. 

President Hall, in accepting the place as the new 
executive of the association, promised his best efforts to 
promote the welfare of the association and increase in 
membership, asking the assistance of the directors and 
all the members to make 1914 a big year in association 
work. He thanked the association for the honor it had 
bestowed upon him and pledged his untiring efforts in 
its behalf. 

After a lengthy discussion of relations between whole 
salers and retailers a permanent wholesale conference 
committee to consider disputes as to ethics was ap- 
pointed. The committee consists of Emil Anderson, 
Louisville; Hugh Allen, Middlesboro; E. J. Beers, Car- 
lisle; J. W. Scobee, Winchester, and E. F. Roemer, 
Bowling Green. Following the appointment of this com- 
mittee, the convention adjourned. At a meeting of the 
board of directors held later, J. Crow Taylor, Louis 
ville, was again chosen secretary, and Louisville was 
selected as the place for the next annual convention. 
John E. Garner, of Winchester, was chosen the perma- 
nent toastmaster of the assvciation. The afternoon was 
spent by the members visiting the Elmendorf dairy and 
stock form, one of the famous stock farms of the coun- 
try, which is located near Lexington. This evening the 
members and their wives and friends will comprise a 
theatre party as guests of the local lumbermep. 





PLAN FOR NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 18.—A regular meeting of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange was held Jast Saturday and 
the main topic under consideration was the convention 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which is to be held here March 4 and 5. Plans for the 
entertainment of the visiting luambermen were discussed 
and it was stated that every effort would be made to 
furnish a suitable welcome for the many who will be 
here. M. E. Preisch has been chosen general chairman 
of the Buffalo and Tonawanda committee and various 
subeommittees have been appointed to make arrangements 
for the different features of the convention. A number 
of meetings have been held by the committees, whose 
plans are well under way. Reports received from differ 
ent sections of the country indicate that the convention 
will be liberally attended. 





COMING CONCATENATION AT NASHVILLE. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 18.—Vicegerent Olin White, 
of the middle Tennessee jurisdiction, has issued a eall 
for a Hoo-Hoo concatenation. It will be held the second 
Tuesday in March simultaneously with the annual meet- 
ing of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club. 





NOW A BENEDICT. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Feb. 14.—E. C. Nutter, represent- 
ing the Simonds Manufacturing Company and traveling 
from the San Francisco branch house, has been in Coos 
County calling on lumbermen on business. He was ac- 
companied by O. A. Olson, a representative from the 
Chicago house of the company. Mr. Olson visited at the 
Cc. A. Smith plant. Mr. Nutter announced to his busi 
ness friends here that since his last trip to Coos County 
he had become a married man. December 20, 1913, Mr. 
Nutter married Miss Irene R. Heckman, of Eureka, 
Cal. Mr. and Mrs. Nutter will make their home in San 
Francisco. Mr. Nutter has been traveling for the 
Simonds company for the last fourteen years and is 
widely known among lumbermen in this locality and has 
many friends here. 
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CANADIAN RETAILERS IN SESSION. 





Full Membership Retained—Demurrage and Lien Law Subjects of Discussion 
—Need of Greater Co-operation Emphasized. 


{Special telegram to 
WINNIPEG, Man., Feb. 18.—Directors of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, of Canada, met Tues- 


day. President Joseph Mergens opened the twenty-third 
annual convention Wednesday morning with good at 


tendance. 

Secretary A. M. Stewart read minutes of last conven- 
tion, after which President Mergens delivered his ad 
dress. He said the association has held its own in 
numbers during the year, but the result had not been 
up to expectations considering the number of new yards 
opened. He urged greater effort to stimulate associa- 
tion work, of which there was greater need than ever 
before. New conditions had to be faced, he said. Com 
petition was growing stronger and efforts were being 
made to do away with the middle man. However, he 
did not believe this would prove successful. If it did it 
would be detrimental to the consumer as well as to the 
retailer. Cash-on-delivery carlot trade with farmers 
and others was unsatisfactory. The customer dealing 
with a local yard saw what he got before he paid for it. 
In this connection dealers must educate their customers. 
The satisfying of customer is an asset to the local yard. 
President Mergens referred to the Saskatchewan lien 
act which was in danger some time ago of being repealed. 
The association prevented this and secured amendments 
that made it more advantageous than ever to the lumber 
merchants. The speaker emphasized the many benefits 
to be had through membership, including 
proper credit system, care of stock and insurance. More 
attention should be given to these. A better system was 
needed owing to the rapid development of the country. 


association 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Stewart said the year’s work had been car 
ried on without drawing on the reserve fund. Forty-one 
members were added, with some suspensions and some 
yards sold. Therefore the membership was practically 
the same as a year ago. Efforts of the association on 
reciprocal demurrage had not been successful but there 
are now signs that the railway commission is leaning 
toward their views. Mr. Stewart stated that last year 
had been a hard one for the lumber trade owing to 
financial stringency and retrenchment throughout west 
ern Canada. The lumbermen had learned much, however, 
and their business is now in better shape than ever. 
He deprecated overcrowding of new territory by retail 
yards and urged some remedy. Common sense, he said, 
should be exercised in this regard. The association has 
had better success in collecting from railways. 
The latter are giving better service in that respect. 
Attention was drawn to growth of grain growers’ organ 
izations and their entrance to an extent into the lumber 
business. This threatened formidable competition. 
Farmers’ organizations are growing strong and they 
are against the middle man. Secretary Stewart em- 
phasized the benefits of protection by mutual fire insur 
ance at lower cost. He commented on the excellent 
work of the special service department, which looks 
after many complaints of the retail dealers. He espe- 
cially mentioned prevention of delays in delivery of ship- 


claims 


ments. Many benefits offered by the association could 
not be had outside of it. 
J. E. MeFee, the assistant secretary of Moosejaw, re- 


ported briefly. There had been some withdrawals in his 
territory, but the year had been generally unfavorable. 
He described the campaign in Saskatchewan to prevent 
a repeal of the lien act but instead of being destroyed 
it was made better from the lumber merchants’ stand- 
point. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 


Wednesday afternoon the convention was addressed 


by J. M. Brayley, organizer of the Saskatchewan branch 
of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, on 


the objects of that body. 
tion of the lumber association in 
“* dead After considerable discussion among 
the members the conclusion was that the lumber asso- 
ciation will not at present affiliate with the retail gen- 
eral merchants but individual members could use their 
own judgment in the matter. Mr. Brayley said he 
noticed that a more friendly teeling among retail lum- 
bermen in each town was needed as well as among other 
merchants. Often customers who owed bills at one yard 
would contract bills at another yard in the same town 
because the yard men were not on friendly terms with 


He especially desired codpera- 
keeping track of 


. 9 
peats. 


each other and would not advise each other of their 
customers’ indebtedness. One representative urged not 
only codperation among merchants but between mer- 


chants and their customers toward a better understand- 
ing. He did not believe the time was ripe for cash 
business in western Canada. 

The convention then dealt with the threatened com- 
petition of Coast millmen sending carlots of lumber to 
consumers at prairie points at which they can not sell 
through retailers who patronize other mills. It was 
stated that two strong companies were being organized 
on the Pacific coast to handle this carlot business. 

The balance of the session was devoted to a discus- 
sion of methods for improving general conditions in the 
lumber trade. Some strong statements were made re- 
garding tendency of keen competition to induce farmers 
and others to assume too heavy obligations in buying 
lumber and other materials without sufficient regard 
as to how and when paid. 
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Thursday Morning. 


At the Thursday morning session the convention con 
tinued to ‘*Means of Bettering the Lumber 
Trade Conditions.’? The Manitoba lien act was eriti- 
It now reads that lien must be filed within thirty 
days and the merchant must sue within ninety days. 
It was decided to ask the Government to extend time 
for suing to twelve months. 

In this connection codperation with labor unions was 
advised, but it was thought that the latter could not 
wait that long for their money and would not be favor- 
able to extension. 

The idea of retail lumbermen was to give debtor time 
to pay. 

The next order of business was the election of officers. 
The new president is A. B. Estlin, of Melita, Manitoba; 
vice president, Hogo Meilicke, of Saskatoon, Sask.; 
secretary-treasurer, Alan M. Stewart, of Winnipeg; as 
sistant secretary, J. E. MeFee, of Moose Jaw. 

Thursday afternoon Prof. S. A. Bedford, of Manitoba, 
deputy minister of agriculture, delivered an interesting 
address on diversified farming and its effect on retail 
merchants. Uneertainty of grain crop in any season in 
western Canada makes mixed farming here very de 
sirable. 

A feature of the program was an 
W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Towa, on **‘ 
sity of the Retailer.’’ 


diseuss 


cised. 


address by John 
Economic Neces- 
Mr. Barry gave many sound sug 
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MELITA, MAN.; 
Lumbermen’s Asseciatior 


A. B. ESTLIN, Ub 
President Western Retail 
Canada, 


Now 


gestions of value to the trade. Thursday evening mem 
bers gathered for a grand social get-together at the 
Winnipeg Industrial Bureau and formulated plans for 
the Hoo-Hoo meeting next September. This was fol 
lowed by a smoking concert. 

At a meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur 
ance Company Wednesday, the matter of increasing 
the limit to $7,000 instead of $5,000, was discussed. 
It was referred to a committee to report. 





NORTH DAKOTA RETAILERS IN ANNUAL. 


Large Attendance at Two-days’ Sessions—‘‘Fake’”’ Advertising Receives Atten- 
tion—One-cent Postage Advocated—Theater Party Ends Meeting. 





[Special telegram to 

Farco, N. D., Feb. 18.—The North Dakota Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association opened its annual meeting here 
today with ansattendance of over 100 members and 
Visiting salesmen. The morning was devoted to regis 
tration and renewing of old and making of new ac 
quaintances, 

The afternoon session began at 2 o’clock in the Com 
mercial Club Rooms. President T. M. Putnam, of Car 
rington, presided. H. F. Emery, president of the city 
commission, delivered the address of welcome on behalf 
of the city, to which President Putnam responded, giv 
ing the reasons why Fargo is considered the best con- 
vention city in the State. ‘*‘We like to come here,’ 
he said, ‘* because we know that while the right hand is 
extended to us the left is not trying to hold us up.’’ 

The president's annual address was a review of the 
conditions and accomplishments of the last year and an 
outline of what should be accomplished during the year 
just started. Business on the whole last year was not 
satisfactory, the report stated, and further it offered 
the following, in effect: 

In this country, in which one crop to a 
depended upon for the success of the year’s business, the 
lumber dealers necessarily feel keenly a shortage of crops. 
The complete change of political policy at Washington has 
perhaps had its effect on business. The lumber dealers de 
pend to a large extent upon the farmers for their trade. 
With the coming of a more diversified farming a good busi 
ness will open. Hogs and cattle mean more buildings, and 
more lumber will be required. Diversified farming means 
more und better machinery requiring shelter and protection 
from the elements. A good sign of the times is that many 
of the large corporations are beginning to follow the Golden 
Rule, and this is bound to result in an increase of business, 
The coming of good roads will greatly help the business that 
will be done by the lumbermen during 1914. For the new 
year the business prospects are bright. 


large extent is 








THE TRADE PAPER. 


“*T know hundreds of high, prosperous business 
men, manufacturers, dealers, jobbers, craftsmen, 
and I can not recall a single instance in which the 
mentally successful read his spe- 
He subscribes for it and he pays 
for it promptly. In many instances he orders 
extra copies from time to time and distributes 
them. He is boosting the whole game all along 
the line and this very fact puts him in a frame 
of mind where currents of success come swirling 
He is moving on the eternal 


man does not 


cialized paper. 


in his own direction. 
tide of progress. 

‘When you subscribe for your trade paper and 
assimilate it, you are uplifted, inspired, given 
pep, intellectual vim and vigor and 
enough trade information to make you free from 
the trials and tribulations which beset the man 
who ‘doesn’t know.’ 


courage, 


““ These things all have a direct influence on the 
bank and mental balance. 

‘*The trade paper binds everybody in the busi- 
ness into a fraternity, which spells length of days, 


because it ‘serves’ and its service is based on 


specific knowledge.’’ 


ELBERT HUBBARD. 
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Following the address of the president, the reports 
of other officers were given, Secretary Harry T. Alsop 
stated that arrangements were under way looking to the 
establishment of an affiliated traflie department in con 
nection with that of the Fargo Commercial Club. He 
recommended that l-cent letter postage be indorsed by 
the association. 

Treasurer Charles E. Blackwell, of Cooperstown, being 
absent in California, his report was read by the see 
retary. It showed that the association’s finances were in 
satisfactory condition. 

B. V. Moore, of the Dakota Trust Company and mem 
ber of the National Advertisers’ Vigilance Committee, 
addressed the convention on ‘‘ fake’’ advertising. Nearly 


one million dollars, he said, was taken out of North 
Dakota during 1912 through fake advertising. This 


money kept in the State would have accomplished much 
toward the upbuilding of the commonwealth. The lum 
bermen were asked as a body and individually to co 
Operate in stamping out vicious advertising practices 
and to do all possible to get advertisers in all lines to 
be truthful. A specific instance of misleading adver- 
tising in the lumber business was taken up by the con 
vention and Mr. Moore promised the association to 
investigate the case thoroughly. 

The evening was given over to a theater party for all 
attending the convention, followed by a smoker and an 
informal good time. 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY SESSIONS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 

Farco, N. D., Feb. 19.—At the closing session on 
Wednesday, Vice President F. C, Potter spoke concern 
ing the proposed legislation against trusts. Mr. Burn 
ham explained the demurrage charges, and the resolu 
tions committee—F. E. Wiard, of Hope; C. C. Chamber 
lain, of Enderlin, and H. B. Murphy, of Edgeley—were 
instructed to draw up resolutions asking that longer 
time be granted dealers for the unloading of lumber. 

The session on Thursday morning convened at 11 
o’clock. The committee on nominations is to report at 
the afternoon Officers of the association say 
that the following slate will be placed in nomination 
with every probability of going through: 

President—F. C. Potter, of Cooperstown, 

Vice president—J. H. Reed, of Beach. 

Secretary—Harry T. Alsop, ef Fargo. 

Treasurer—-W. CC. Gooddard, Grace City. 

Executive committee—E. J. Raymond, of Dawson, for one 
year; T. N. Putnam, Carrington, three years; George Lut 
zof, Jamestown, two years. 

Committee on arbitration— C. A. Finch, 
Loe, Northwood; A. J. Hoidy, Mayville. 

Committee on laws—J. SS. Johnson, 
Dunham, Bismarck; D. C. Cullem, Fargo. 


session. 





Lamoure; Sam 


Christine; O. N, 


Attorney Holt spoke, explaining the employers’ lia- 
bility law of North Dakota. 


THE FINAL PROCEEDINGS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
Farco, N. D., Feb. 19.—The order of business of the 
North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association at the 
afternoon session on the 19th was an address by Prof. 
E. F. Ladd, of the Agricultural College of North Da 
kota, on lumber and paints. Improperly cured lumber, 
he said, not waiting long enough after the: completion 
of buildings, causes sealing and damage to painting. 
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The vacuum process takes out all the moisture and 
works well as a fire protection. An agricultural college 
specific will act as a protection against fire. Stains 
are no protection against fire. The question of the use 
of specially prepared fire retardent paints is a question 
of importance. Ochre is not a good primer; paint should 
be used for the first coat. Dark colored paints wear 
longer; light paints go to pieces quickly. Grapeseed oil 
is good for a drying oil, nearly as good as linseed oil. 
A decrease is noted in the number of firms selling poor 
paint in North Dakota since the passage of the paint 
law in 1905. The North Dakota law has had a bene- 
ficial effect on the paint industry. Paints made largely 
of water are no longer sold and paints today contain 
over 60 percent of white lead and a large percent of 
linseed oil. Much work along this line is yet to be 
done. Experiments now being carried on in relation to 
varnishes at the North Dakota Agriculture College 
laboratories. 


R. E. Cook spoke of salesmanship, declaring that 
everybody is a salesman. All sell ability. He advo- 
cated stimulating the positive qualities in person- 
ality and repressing the negative to improve in sales- 
manship, and urged all to strive for carefulness, ac- 
curacy, self-control and stability. Dress is important; 
one should have a_ business-like appearance. Three 
fundamental steps attend all salesmanship: Gaining the 
attention, inspiring confidence and creating desire. The 
speaker advised salesmen to look out for mannerisms, 
and added the admonitions: ‘‘Don’t talk too much. 
Be enthusiastic. Know your line. Find out your pros- 
pect’s hobby.’’ 

An amendment to the constitution to include line 
yard dealers was brought before the convention. The 
amendment that admits all yards with headquarters out- 
side of North Dakota to the association, with full 
privileges, except the right to vote, was passed. 

Resolutions were passed thanking the Commercial 


Club for the use of its rooms; the Builders and 
Traders’ Exchange for the smoker given to the associa 
tion; thanking the commercial travelers for the ban 
quet tendered at the Waldorf Hotel. Other resolutions 
favored l-cent postage, authorized the secretary to have 
the address of James R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., 
to the President on behalf of the necessity for the re- 
tailer and middleman in the United States published. 

At the banquet at 8:15 Perey Goodwin was toast 
master. A. L. Wall spoke on reminiscences of early 
days in relation to the lumber business in North Dakota. 
Secretary Hardy, of the Fargo Commercial Club, and 
President H. E. Emery, of the Fargo City Commission, 
also spoke. The president and vice president were 
elected as foreshadowed in earlier despatches, and the 
secretary and treasurer were similarly appointed by 
the executive committee. 

Efforts will be made to get the 1915 convention for 
Fargo. 





CLOSING PROCEEDINGS OF YELLOW PINE ANNUAL. 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 16.—Several features of the 
closing day’s proceedings of the annual meeting of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, held in this 
city last week, could not be presented in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of the same week but are deserving of 
presentation if for nothing more than to make the 
record complete. The committee on constitution and 
by-laws recognized the fact that the old statement of 
purpose inadequately and, to some extent, incorrectly 
presented the aims of the asosciation and was subject 
to a misunderstanding on both the part of the public 
and governmental ofhcials. Therefore the committee 
restated the objects of the association and took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to make some other changes. 
The most important change was in reference to the 
assessment for the general expenses of the association. 
Hitherto the assessment has been 2 cents on a thousand 
feet of shipments, which, however, did not apply to 
timber or export shipments. Advertising had been 
supported by a voluntary contribution joined in by 
comparatively few of the members, and it was felt that 
to carry on the work and to extend it especially on 
behalf of the Forest Products Exposition an assessment 
should be levied. The constitution, however, forbids 
the levying of an assessment above the margin stated 
in that document. Therefore it was proposed to raise 
the limit of assessment that could be levied by the 
board of directors to 5 cents, making it apply to all 
memberships, including all classes of shipment, and to 
cover all the expenses of every sort of the association. 
The committee on constitution and by-laws therefore 
embodied this proposition in its report, which was 
unanimously adopted. The report was as follows: 


Recognizing the fact that article 3 of our present consti- 
tution does not make a plain declaration of intents and pur- 
poses of this association, your committee, after considerable 
deliberation and on advice of competent counsel, recommends 
the following change in the reading of article 8 of our con- 
stitution : 

“The object of this association shall be, generally, to pro- 
inmote the yellow pine industry in all its branches and to 
that end it is proposed to adopt and maintain standard 
xrades, sizes, and classifications for yellow pine lumber; to 
furnish and supervise uniform inspection of same: to collect 
and disseminate information relating to the uses, saies, 
marketing, transportation rates, weights, stocks and outputs 
thereof; and all other information of like character which 
will tend to increase the demand for yellow pine lumber, 
and to factilitate its manufacture and sale.” 

It is further recommended that section 4 of our by-laws 
be changed to read as follows: 7 

“The expenses incurred by the secretary in investigating 
claims of members shall be paid by the association, when 
investigation sustains the member, but the expense shall be 
paid by the member when his claim is not sustained.” — 

It nas also been decided by your committee to eliminate 
and cut out the balance of the reading matter in section 
+ of our by-laws and the entire section 5, which has reference 
to market committee. ; 

The committee recommends a change in the constitution 
with reference to our assessment, which will permit the 
board of directors, in its discretion, to increase the assess- 
ment to 5 cents a thousand feet, on all memberships and 
including all classes of shipments. ; 

It is the opinion of your committee and counsel that with 
above changes in our constitution and by-laws we. will be 
more nearly in line with recent learned court decisions and 
recommendations, and better equipped to work in our asso- 
ciation without fear of prosecution or a thought that our 
declaration of intent as outlined by our constitution may not 
be clearly understood by the courts and public generally. 


The members of the committee making the above 
report were O. O, Axley, of Warren, Ark., chairman; 
C. S. Keith, of Kansas City; F. R. Gilchrist, of Laurel, 
Miss.; O. R. Benway, of Hammond, La., and J. L. 
Kaul, of Birmingham, Ala. 


Report of Committee on Grades and Sizes. 

The report of the committee on grades and sizes was 
interesting not merely for the changes that were 
actually adopted on its recommendation, but because 
of the subjects which it discussed and on which it 
made no recommendation. The report submitted by 
Chairman J. W. Martin was as follows: 


Your committee on grades begs to report that there were 
presented for its consideration so many things that a com- 
plete report would take up more of your time in discussion 
than you would be willing to give to the subject. It, there- 
fore. presents only those items which it believes to be of 
vital importance. . 

On the application to have inserted a grade of “C” barn 
siding no recommendation is made, as the present inspection 
on “C” finish worked to barn siding is sufficiently specitic. 

On the question of recommending a ‘“V” pattern of ccil- 
ing which would be made standard as well as our present 
pattern, this committee makes no recommendation, believ- 
ing it had better be left as a special manufacture until 
such time as retail associations give it enough attention to 
demand its substitution for the present form of ceiling. 

At the request of Chief Inspector Warren we recommend 
the following: ' 

Under the caption ‘Fencing.’ first paragraph, page 19, 
after the words ‘“‘in grade” the following be added: 

“One and one-quarter inch and 14-inch in thickness 
shall take the same inspection as 1-inch fencing.” 


’ 





Section 90—after the word “rough” add the words “one 
inch” and after the words “when dry” add the words “1% 
inch and 14%-inch will admit 4¢-inch scant of count thick- 
hess. 

On the recommendation to add a grade of select timbers 
this committee did not make any recommendation to that 
effect, but it does recommend that section 95 be amended 
by the addition of the following words, or their equiva- 
lent of better verbiage: 

“The maximum diameter of a knot allowed under the 
foregoing rule shall not exceed in 4x4 to 6x6 two inch, 
in 6xS to 8x10 two and a half inch, in 10x10 to 10x12 
three inch, 12x14 to 14x16 three and a half inch, 16x16 and 
larger four inch. The diameter of such knot to be de- 
termined by measuring across the knot at practically right 
angles with the growth grains and in the case of grouped 
knots the equivalent in smaller knots shall be allowed.” 

Also that shakes one-sixth the length of the piece instead 
of one-eighth as at present shall be permitted, as we are 
assured by timber users that this will not be objectionable. 

This association has been appealed to by the Lumber- 











BEAMS BOUGHT AS MERCHANTABLE LONGLEAF 
PINE AFTER TWO YEARS OF SERVICE. 


men’s Club of St. Louis to make the standard of flooring 
S28 and C.M. Your committee does not feel able to 
recommend this at this time, unless such manufacture should 
be asked for by retail associations generally, throughout the 
country. 

We recommend that barn siding shall be manufactured 
three-quarters thick, both in shiplap and in D. & M. form. 
We recommend that 6-inch fencing S2S and C.M. shall 
be worked three-quarters thick and inspected under floor- 
ing rules. . 

We recommend that common boards, D. & M., 8, 10 and 
12 inches wide shall be worked three-quarters thick. 

We recommend that standard lengths, under section 33, 
shall. be made to read “4 to 24 feet inclusive, for boards, 
fencing, dimension, joist and timbers, and 4 to 20 feet in- 
clusive for finishing, flooring, ceiling, siding, partition, 
casing, base, window and door jambs ete.,’’ and that all 
verbiage in the rules conflicting with this standard be altered 
to be in accord therewith. ’ 

In the matter of machine run stock, it is the opinion of 
this committee that orders for machine run stock should 
be avoided if possible, and when taken that contract pro- 
vides that mill inspection shall be final, as re-inspection 
has been found unsatisfactory in most cases. _ 

This committee would recommend that as No. 4 boards 
and fencing is specified as being the lowest recognized 
grade, and that it is offered on its merits as. defective 
lumber, the same should be sold “mill inspection to be 
final’ as the grading department finds it impossible to de- 
termine whether the breakage damage occurred at the mill 
before loading or by careless and rough handling at desti- 
nation. i ; 

It is the opinion of the chairman of this committee, which 
has not been discussed in committee, that it is a mistake 
to insist on 6-inch measurement for 4-inch face casing ; 
that this size casing can be made from 5-inch stock or two 
pieces from 10-inch board. 








The report was unanimously adopted and the recom- 
mended changes in grading rules and size specifications 
will be incorporated in the new book. Though no 


action was taken, very strong opinion was expressed 
that so far as possible the patterns of wide lumber 
should be changed so as to leave as few square edges 
as possible, such edges being liable to damage in 
process of manufacture, in shipment and in the retail 
yard. In this connection it should be recorded that 
by resolution it was decided to make a part of the 
association work the fixing of classifications for the 
export trade. 
Result of Election. 

A full list of the officers elected or reélected for 

the ensuing year is as follows: 


Officers and Directors. 
President—S. J. Carpenter, Jacksonville, Fla 
Vice president—-C, D, Johnson, St. Louis, Mo 
Treasurer—O, ©, Axley, Warren, Ark. 
Secretary—Gvo. K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 


Vice Presidents. 


W. T. Murray, Fordyce, Ark. W. E. Guilds, Wiggins 
John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Miss. ‘ 
Ala. il. H. Tift, Tifton, Ga. 
O. L. Benway, Hammond. La. kdw. A. Hauss, Century, fla 
J. M. West, Houston, Tex, aimee 
Directors. 


irkansas, 
C. V. Edgar, Wesson; one yeur. 
C. A. Buchner, Hiliville; one year. 
kLdw. Bower, Eagle Mills: two years. 
aA. Trieschmann, Crossett: two years. 
H. H. Foster, Malvern; two years. 
W. C. Ribenack, Thornton: two years 
C. J. Mansfield, Warren; two years. 








{labuma., 
Peter Vredenburgh, jr., Vredenburgh: one yeat 
N. D. MecLure, Wagar; one year. ; 
W. D. Harrigan, Fulton; one year. 
Ik. L. More, River Falls: one year. 
I. H. Lathrop, Birmingham: two years. 






H. H. Patterson, Atmore; two years. 
Louisiana, 

J. A. Bentley, Alexandria; .one year. 

S. TI. Woodring, Lake Charles; one year. 

George H. Boyd, Atlanta; one year. 

S. H. Fullerton, East St. Louis, Ill.; one year. 

J. E. Crawford, Alexandria; one year. ; 

W. W. Warren, Fisher, two years 

R. A. Long. Kansas City, Mo.: two years 

E. A. Frost, Shreveport; two years. 

C. E. Slagle, Clarks; two years. 

H. W. Rock, Lake Charles: two years. 

1. H. Fetty, Kansas City, Mo.; two years. 

J. S. Foley, Kentwood: two years. 

C. S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; two years. 


J. W. Martin, Ludington’; two years. 

W. D. Wadley, Alexandria; two years. 
Texas, 

W. T. Whiteman, Caro; one year. 

Watson Walker, Diboll; two years. 

Eli Weiner, Keltys; two years. 

Hoxie Thompson, Trinity; two years. 

G. A. Kelley, Manning; two years. 

Mark Morris, Lufkin; two years. 

J. L. Thompson, Houston; two years 


Mississippi. 
H. H. Cust, Arbo; one year. 
R. W. Hinton, Lumberion; one year. 
S. B. Bissell, Laurel: one year. 
T. L. O'Donnell, Sanford: two years. 
Cc. S. Butterfield; Norfield; two years. 
Fk. R. Gilchrist, Laurel; two years. 


> 
‘ 
W. J. Haynen, Hattiesburg; two years. 
J. R. Buckwalter, Union; two years. 
F. M. Ikeler, Noselle; two years. 
Georgia. 
E. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; one year. 
Florida, 
J. R. McLane, Noma; one year. 
A. W. Ranney, Century; two years. 
Oklahoma. 
Herman Dierks, Kansas City, Mo.; two years. 
Missouri. 
J. B. White, Kansas City; one year. 





One of the most interesting and instructive features 
of the annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association was an address by F. J. Hoxie, of 
Baltimore, Md., on ‘‘Dry Ret in Yellow Pine Mill 
Timbers.’’ Mr. Hoxie is. engineer for the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. His address, 
reénforced by lantern slides, the latter showing the effect 
of dry rot and fungus growth upon inferior timbers, 
was almost startling. It showed that in New Englanid, 
at any rate, timbers have been put into’ buildings 
which corresponded in no respects to the specifications 
and were sometimes of an entirely different species of 
wood. One of the most startling of these pictures is 
reproduced herewith. It shows a collection of 12x16- 
inch beams bought as merchantable longleaf yellow 
pine which were removed after two years of service. 
These exhibits led the association to a very earnest 
diseussion as to the importance of wood being put to 
its proper use. 
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PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 16.—As a fitting climax to the 
seventh annual convention ot the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, during which many subjects 
of vital importance to the retail lumber trade of west- 
ern Pennsylvania were dealt with, the banquet held 
Thursday evening, February 12, and the speeches and 
entertainment given in connection therewith, put those 
of whom it was the privilege to attend in a clear and 
aggressive state of mind to conquer whatever tasks come 
before them during the year. 

Members of the association and guests, among whom 
were members of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club and 
the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
sat down to an elaborate banquet on the second floor of 
the Monongahela House at 6:30 p. m. and were enter 
tained during the banquet by Gernert’s orchestra and the 
Arlington quartet. The now famous ‘‘ Schnitzel-Bank,’’ 
which has become a classic since originally conceived by 
Julius Seidel, a well known St. Louis lumberman, and 
sung by the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis, was bor 
rowed for the occasion, and, led by a member of the 
Arlington quartet, proved a real treat. Moreover it 
showed the versatility of many of those present in the 
use of the German language. 

As was the case at all sessions of the convention and 
at all entertainment features, Secretary Lord’s miniature 
forest, as mentioned in last week’s report of the con- 
vention, formed a background for the banquet. The 
principal address of the evening was made by Dr. Ray- 
mond Foss Bacon, associate director of industrial re- 
search, Mellon Institute, University of Pittsburgh, who 
spoke on ‘* By-products of Lumber.’’ Dr. Bacon prefaced 
his speech by saying that he was somewhat at sea, as he 
knew if he spoke about lumber he would run into the 
fact that his audience knew more about lumber than he 
ever expected to know, and if he spoke on chemistry, he 
was afraid his talk would be a little too heavy after 
the excellent dinner of which all had just partaken. 
Briefly, he showed what chemical research has done and 
can do for the lumber industry. 

He called attention to the percentage of the tree that 
does not go into a marketable product. He declared 
that the disposition of waste, although in some places a 
part of it may be burned to supply steam for running 
the mill and in other localities it may have a market as 
fuel, in many instances is an actual expense. He said he 
recently received a letter from one plant that daily 
burned enough waste to generate 1,400 horsepower, which 
vas of no value in that locality. Since wood waste is 
bulky and will stand little expense in transportation to 
distant markets, he said the thought was suggested as 
to how, by chemical processes, wood waste may be 
changed into something valuable—something that can 
be shipped to the world’s markets and sold. 





Distillation Processes. 


He told of various types of distillation processes, 
many of them having been tried and pronounced a fail 
ure, but he declared that the outlook for profitable dis- 
tillation of wood waste along certain lines was never 
brighter than it is today. ‘‘The reason for many of 
the early failures is very evident,’’ Dr. Bacon said, 
‘<if we analyze a typical case. It was found to be 
something like this: An inventor and a capitalist sat 
at a mahogany desk. The inventor had an idea and the 
capitalist the usual array of figures. The figures showed 
that from a cord of wood (kind and quality not specified ) 
you could get wood alcohol, acetone, acetic acid, acetate 
of lime, turpentine, rosin, tar, pitch, oil of tar, creosote 
oil, sheep dip, disinfectant, wood preservative, cable 
covering, pine oil liniments, cough syrups, consumption 
cures, patent medicines, embalming fluid and the high 
priced products of the pharmacopoeia. 

‘*Of course, it is all more or less true. You can get 


Fath 
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these things, but do you want to? The capitalist thought 
he did. He verified some of the prices in Merck’s Index 
and the Oil, Paint §° Drug Reporter and added the long 
line of figures. The fact that if you use up your raw 
material in making some of the products you can not 
have it left to make the others did not oceur to him. 
He also forgot that some of these products can be 
obtained only from certain varieties otf wood and that 
others will cost more to make and refine than they can 
be sold for. Still others would flood the market with 
one day’s run of a moderate sized plant and some be 
so different from standard products that they could be 
sold only with difficulty and at a much-below-the-market 
price.’ 

Overlooking all these things the capitalist followed 
the practice of many investors, the speaker said. He 
took the huge total of returns and deducted 50 percent. 
Then he deducted 50 percent of the remainder. After 
providing this factor of safety the total was still so 
large that it seemed certain a handsome profit would 
result, no matter how it was handled. In fact, it seemed 
a shameful waste to use mahogany desks for office fur 
niture when such rich returns could be obtained from 
distilling them. The plant was built and put in charge 
of the inventor, whose knowledge of chemistry had been 
acquired largely from scientifie weeklies and he really 
did not know pine oil from creosote, and to him the 
refining of turpentine was an unfathomed mystery. The 
result, Dr. Bacon said, was failure and a black eye for 
the chemical process which probably died because it 
never had a real chemist to father it. 

Turning from the assumed case, which, by the way, is 
largely indicative of actual occurrence, Dr. Bacon took 
up some of the known processes of turning wood waste 
into good money. He first touched upon those processes 
in which resinous woods are distilled with steam, by 
products being turpentine, pine oil and rosin. Many 
plants for this purpose, he said, have been built in the 
South and when the price of turpentine was high they 
prospered, many of them making handsome profits in 
1910. Then the bottom dropped out of the turpentine 
market and all plants shut down except a very few 
which are running on mill waste. With an average price 
for turpentine, pine oil and rosin and with favorable 
conditions and scientific management, he said a plant 
of this type could make a reasonable profit, but to make 
a really handsome profit, he declared it is necessary to 
utilize the chips from which the products named have 
been distilled. He said that many of those who put 
in distillation plants in the South recognized this fact 
from the beginning. From this destructive distillation, 
he declared, there may be obtained wood alcohol, acetic 
acid, acetone and charcoal. Such a procedure is well 
known and is conducted at a profit with certain hard- 
wood waste. The combination of the two processes, he 
said, sometimes offer good returns, but the operators 
find that it is difficult to make the heat penetrate 
through the mass of finely divided wood sufficiently well 
to obtain the desired chemical changes. To work out 
thoroughly the details of a proper combination of these 
two processes, Dr. Bacon said, is a good subject for 
research, since it can be done, and the company that 
first does it will have a profitable business. 

The speaker told of other possible uses for the wood 
from which the oils ete., have been distilled, among them 
being wood pulp for paper or for making fiber board. 
He told of some manufacturers who have made up small 
slabs from sawdust and a binder'which take a polish like 
the finest hardwood. In Germany, he said, where all 
kinds of wood costs real money, they are beginning to 
develop in a commercial way many things along these 
lines and he gave it as his opinion that it is only a 
question of time until many products of this general type 
will be on the American market. He said he expected 


to see the day when products manufactured from wood 
waste will be used for table and desk tops as they can 
be made in any desired color and given a high finish. 

One method, he said, of making wood waste valuable 
which has not been worked ‘in this country consists in 
the fusion of wood with alkali, the product obtained be 
ing oxalie acid. 

‘*Granting that in the United States alkali may be 
obtained as cheaply as anywhere in the world and that 
in this country there is probably more wood waste than 
in any other country, it is a significant fact,’’ he said, 
‘*that since the United States last year imported more 
than 6,000,000 pounds of oxalie acid, there is a good 
field for this product here.’’ 

Dr. Bacon told of certain preservative methods em 
ployed in treating wood which have added life to such 
material, but said it seemed that this country is only 
at the beginning of those processes in which some solu- 
tion is foreed into the fiber of the wwod. 

‘*Can we not in some cases,’’ he asked, ‘‘ force in the 
proper kinds of solution so as to change a soft, perishable 
wood into one which is harder and more durable?) Many 
strange things have been done by chemistry. Can we, 
by suitable treatment, give wood certain properties for 
special purposes such as a sound-proof wood for hos- 
pitals?’?’? The speaker said that he had heard from 
good authority that the wonderful quality of tone of the 
old Cremona violins was due largely to a special kind of 
varnish used on the wood. He told of the various 
processes employed in the fireproofing of wood, and said 
that this was one of the most important phases of the 
lumber industry since legislation against the use of wood 
as a building material is becoming so general that it 
will be completely abolished from many places where it 
is most useful unless a method can be devised of render 
ing it fireproof at a reasonable cost. 


Green vs. Seasoned Wood. 


In the seasoning of wood, the speaker said, there is 
much to be said. Properly seasoned wood, he asserted, 
is much stronger and more durable than that which is 
only partially seasoned. In fact, experts who have 
studied the subject thoroughly believe that with the 
proper kind of seasoning many of the cheaper woods can 
be made quite as useful as some of the more expensive 
varieties. He said that the possibilities in the various 
processes to make wood waste valuable were almost 
numberless, especially material remaining after aleohol 
has been distilled from it. In connection with alcohol 
distillation he said the fragrant wood oils are often left 
in the diluted aleohol and he believed that some day 
liquors of various kinds will be manufactured from wood. 

He told of a case in point which exemplified his belief 
that liquors might be a by-product of wood, after which 
he said: 

‘*When the lumber industry wakes up fully to the 
value of research who knows but that some day adver 
tisements on our billboards will read something like, 
‘Drink piney top, the brew that is full of the health of 
the pine woods.’ ’’ 

George S. Wood, of Chicago, manager of the Forest 
Products Exposition, was one of the speakers at the 
banquet and he took occasion to extend a cordial invita 
tion to all present to join with the others in making 
the Forest Products shows a success. 

James L. Grimes, of Pittsburgh, Pa., State forester, 
gave an illustrated lecture on ‘‘State Forestry and the 
Lumberman.’’ He told of the work being done on 
State forests in Pennsylvania, and of the advantages 
which would accrue to lumbermen through conservation 
of their forest resources. 

The banquet quite appropriately opened to the strains 
of the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner,’’ and closed with every 
one present singing ** Auld Lang Svne.*’ 











MEMBERS OF THE RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA AND THE GUESTS AT THE SEVENTH ANNUAI. BANQUET, 
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GUARDING OREGON’S FORESTS. 


Sixteen County Patrol Organizations in the State— 
Annual Meetings in Progress or Scheduled. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 14.—Preparations for the guard- 
ing of Oregon’s forests against fire the coming summer 
are under way, acording to C. 8. Chapman, secretary and 
manager of the Oregon Forest Fire Association. 

County patrol organizations, of which there are sixteen 
in the State, began holding their annual meetings early 
in February and as rapidly as possible members of such 
associations will get together and formulate plans for the 
coming year. 

There is every reason to believe that not only will the 
patrol foree be more carefully selected the coming year 
than ever before, but a larger number of men will be 
placed in the woods and the means for detecting and 
fighting fires greatly improved. Lookout points con- 
nected by telephone with the field headquarters of the 
various patrol organizations have proved so valuable that 
the coming year the number of such stations will be in- 
creased. It is safe to say that before dry weather comes 
the bulk of Oregon’s timber will be under the eye of 
men stationed on high points who can in a few moments 
get word to headquarters of a fire and its approximate 
location. Fire protection has developed to a point where 
it is no longer considered safe to leave the detection 
of fires to foot or horse patrolmen. The lookout is con 
sidered an essential adjunct to the work of these men. 

Extension of telephone and trail systems as indicated 
by plans already made will be vigorously carried on the 
coming season. Already hundreds of miles of ’phone 


lines are owned and operated for protection purposes by 


timber owners. 

The Western Lane County Fire Patrol Association held 
its annual meeting February 9 at the Imperial Hotel, 
this city. Although not largely attended, the greater 
part of the acreage of the section was represented. The 
association is now entering upon the third year of its 
activities and the coming summer is prepared to do bet- 
ter work than ever before. Last season seven patrolmen 
and a head warden were employed and the coming sea 
son it is expected to add to the protection force by 
maintaining a lookout on Prairie Mountain, from which 
point all of the area looked after by the organization 
can be plainly seen. To make this lookout effective 
it will be connected by telephone with the commercial 
lines so that the head warden can be immediately notified 
in ease of fire. This lookout will serve both Western 
Lane and Benton counties equally well. 

The directors elected for the coming year are A. W. 
Rees, Southern Pacific Railroad Company; H. P. Dutton, 
Tide Water Mill Company, and Porter Bros.; H. D. 
Langille, Lane Timber Company, and W. B. Clarke; 
L. E. Bean, Starret & Hovey; D. M. Stuart, Stuart & 
Ferguson. 

Officers elected were A. W. Rees, president; L. E. 
Bean, vice president, and C. S. Chapman, secretary and 
treasurer. 

C. N. Oglesby, of Eugene, was elected head warden. 
Steps will be taken immediately looking to the com- 
pletion of all improvements needed before the dry sea- 
son starts. 

The Columbia County Fire Patrol Association’s an- 
nual meeting was held in the afternoon of February 9 
at the Imperial Hotel. President George L. McPherson 
presided. The following owners of timber or interested 
persons attended: G. L. McPherson, H. D. Langille, 
G. M. MeBride, Louis Woerner, O. J. Evenson, John 
Pearson, Cornelius Gerber, H. E. Noble, F. A. Elliott, 
C. 8. Chapman, J. H. McDonald, Hugh Henry, W. H. 
Powell, and E. T. Allen, W. J. Lander. 

Secretary Henry briefly reviewed the work of the last 
season, which had been the subject of a printed report 
to members. The last year no green timber was burned, 
and wardens, in addition to their patrol work, were able 
to clear out and repair trails, in this manner adding 
greatly to the ease of safeguarding the timber. 

The Columbia County Association maintains one of 
the best patrols in the state, and since its inception 
losses have been negligible. With the large amount of 
operating in the territory covered, which means a great 
many people in the woods during dry months, a compact 
efficient organization is needed properly to protect the 
timber. 

The association has a membership of 140 firms or 
individuals and covers a territory of 300,000 acres. 

The board of directors were reélected: George L. 
McPherson, Portland; John Pearson, Portland; O. J. 
Evenson, Benson Timber Company, Clatskanie; H. L. 
McCormick, St. Helen Lumber Company, St. Helen, and 
John Stewart, Portland. The assessment for the patrol 
will be assessed at a future meeting. Last year it was 
3 cents an acre because of the extensive trail work and 
several threatening fires. 


SECRETARY MAKES ANNUAL REPORT. 


At the annual meeting of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, held at Portland, Ore., Jan- 
uary 26, the report of Thorpe Babcock, secretary, was 
not read, but announcement was made that it would be 
printed and sent to the members later. In his report, 
which has just been made public, Mr. Babcock shows 
that, notwithstanding the unsatisfactory condition in 
which the lumber business has been during the last year, 
the association’s finances have been well taken care of 
and the organization has been provided with funds for 
meeting all its necessary expenses. 

The secretary touched only briefly upon many of the 
activities of the association, of which the: membership 
is regularly informed throughout the year as matters 
transpire. Reference is made to the work of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau, a summary of whose annual 








report appears on another page of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. During the year the subject 
of maintaining a corps of inspectors in the East came 
up, but the conclusion reached was that for the present 
no inspectors would be established in the East and 
every effort would be made to secure final inspection at 
the point of shipment. 

In the report reference is made to the fact that a 
committee had been appointed to encourage legislation 
which shall permit foreign vessels to engage in coast- 
wise traffic through the Panama Canal upon payment of 
toll until such time as American shipping facilities shall 
be ample to handle the business offered. This commit- 
tee, the secretary explained, owing to the fact that Con- 
gress is busily engaged with other legislation, has not 
been active. 

The association has actively promoted the use of wood 
whenever possible and has been giving special attention 
to the use of wooden blocks for street paving. The 
organization also has joined the creosote interest in em 
ploying a technical engineer who will give his time to pro- 
moting the use of wood paving blocks. Reference is 
made to the good work that has been done by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in promoting 
the use of wood where substitutes for wood have been 
strong competitors. As a part of this work the or- 
ganization of the Forest Produets Exposition Company 
and its indorsement by the association are cited. The 
West Coast association is also a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America and the 
secretary in his report suggests that while the direct 
results from membership may not be readily apparent, 
yet the National organization is doing much needed work 
that will in its results benefit all commercial interests. 

The subject of silo stock las been given considerable 
attention during the last year and will receive more 
attention during the current year. The association 
gathers statistics regarding the amount of silo stock 
on hand, which it furnishes to members. 

The secretary also tells about the exhibit which the 
association has maintained at Minneapolis and the spe 
cial exhibit at the meeting of the Southwestern Lum 
bermen’s Association in Kansas City. In reference to 
advertising the secretary told about the work of the 
advertising committee in general publicity and spoke 
favorably of the results that already are apparent. 

The Association’s New Officers. 

Directors of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association met at Centralia, Wash.,. February 10, and 
elected officers for the new fiscal year of the organiza 
tion, the election being the only business transacted. 
Those present included W. B. Mackay, of Portland, 
Ore.; J. H. Bloedel, of Bellingham, Wash.; C. 8. Gil- 
christ, of Centralia; L. L. Doud, Tacoma, Wash.; 
George Cartier, South Bend; R. Hanbridge, Everett; 
and R. S. Shaw, of Astoria, Ore. The officers chosen 
are: 

President—W. B. Mackay. 

Vice president—J. H. Bloedel. 

Treasurer-—-C. S. Gilchrist. 


LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 














BOSTON LUMBER TRADE CLUB ANNUAL. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—The fourteenth annual meet 
ing of the Lumber Trade Club of Boston was held to- 
night at Riverbank Court, Cambridge. About sixty mem- 
bers sat down to the banquet at 7 o’clock, President E. 
T. Sawyer, of the E. T. Sawyer Lumber Company, 
Cambridge, presiding as toastmaster. The occasion was 
informal, there being no set addresses or special guests. 
Following the banquet a number of clever artists from 
Keith’s vaudeville circuit made things merry for the 
clubmen. Fred C. Ayer, of Charlestown, and Fred D. 
Sterritt, of the George W. Gale Lumber Company, Cam- 
bridge, were tendered an enthusiastic vote of thanks for 

the delightful entertainment they arranged. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 

President—Francis E. VPage, 
Cambridge. 

First vice president—W. J. Barry. Buttrick Lumber Com 
puny, Waltham. 

Second vice president——D. O. Lucy, Curtis & Pope Lumber 
Company, Boston. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. E. 
pany, Boston. 

The meeting adjourned at a late hour and it was the 
coneensus of those present that the meeting was most 
suceessful. 


Parker & Page Company, 


Downs, Downs Lumber Com- 





HOUSTON LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

Houston, TEX., Feb. 14.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Houston Lumber- 
men’s Club was held today. The club is strong finan- 
cially, and the members looks for an enjoyable year. 
The ladies’ nights are to be continued. The second 
affair of this nature will be given next Wednesday 
night, with daneing and refreshments. 





SAN FRANCISCO WHOLESALERS’ CLUB. 

San Franetsco, Cau., Feb. 14.—The Wholesale Lum- 
bermen’s Club held an interesting meeting at its assem- 
bly room in the Santa Marina building on Tuesday. All 
but two of the firms in the organization were represented, 
and the consensus was that the business outlook was en- 
couraging. Numerous inquiries for fir lumber were re- 
ported. The securing of better prices will depend largely 
upon the wholesalers themselves and price cutting will be 
discouraged by the members. R. Kendrick, the secretary 
of the club, is in his office every day to answer inquiries 
and attend to various details of the organization works. 











LOCATED 


Just the tract of timber 
YOU, a manufacturer of lum- 
ber, need; 








Just the tract of timber that 
will prove a desirable and 
profitable investment for 
capital now idle, 


Buy It Now! 


Provide today for your 
future timber needs, for your 
future profits. 


Buy a natural resource the 
supply of which is decreas- 
ing almost to the extent of 
the quantity used annually; 
the demand for which is in- 
creasing at home and abroad. 


No other continent has 
such a wonderful and valu- 
able array of timber as North 
America. Our woods are 
the most durable, the most 
beautiful, the easiest to-work. 
Therefore they are the most 
valuable and our forest pro- 
ducts are in demand wher- 
ever wood is used. 


Today you are| offered an 
opportunity to profit by the 
logic of this situation. 





Send for “Lumber User’s Guide 
No. 8,” which treats of the Special 
Values, Special Adaptabilities and 
Special Economies of Douglas Fir for 
all building purposes. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


TIMBER LAND FACTORS 


Chicago, Ill., 1750 McCormick Building 


$1313 Northwestern 
Portland, Ore., } Bank Building 


Seattle, Wash., 1009 White Building 
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Save $40.00 
By Spending $14.00 


That's what one wideawake lumber dealer did 
on a house he built last summer. 

Kees Metal Building Corners (used in 

ace of corner boards) made this saving in labor 
possible. Still he gota better job. 

Send today for photograph of the house and 
others finished in the same way. 


IT WILL PAY YOU. 


FD. KEES Co: Beamrice.Nep Box 51. 























WE SOLICIT YOUR 


LUMBER ACCOUNTS 


Members of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 








H. L. ADAMS 
Commission Lumber 


314 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 


J. L. Lane & Company 


SEND US ANY ITEMS 
YOU WISH TO SELL. 
531-2 Stock Exchange Bldé., CHICAGO, ILL. 














GEORGE T. KNOX 
Cedar Shingles and Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


1527 Monadnock Block, - . CHICAGO, ILL. 











FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 





625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 








Open for Experiences, 
Ideas, Questions 
and Opinions 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


What Would You Know? | 
What Do You Know? | 
Write Us About It. 





When an Order Becomes a Contract. 

A short time ago I ordered 250 steel fence posts through 
a salesman. The next day I felt that I had ordered too 
many and wrote the concern to reduce the number to 150, 
It replied that it could not on account of the agent’s com- 
mission ete. I then replied that I did not want any at 
all if that was the way the concern felt about it. I then 
received a letter saying that it would ship the posts 
nevertheless, and that a court decision had upheld the 
manufacturers in such cases. In the order that | signed 
at the top are these words, —and this order is not 
subject to countermand unless expressly stated herein, 
after approval of credit department,’’ Will you kindly 
advise me as to the legality of this company’s action? 

{When an order or offer to buy has been properly 
accepted it becomes a contract equally binding on both 
parties. Where acceptance by the mailing of a letter is 
a proper method the mailing of the letter of acceptance 
completes the contract and binds the other party. But 
formal acceptance by letter is not necessary. ‘*If one 
makes an offer to another, or to all persons in general, 
and does not withdraw it while the other person in the 
former case, or anyone in the latter, goes forward and 
does the thing, such performance carries with it an 
acceptance of the offer; and the person who made it 
muct pay or do what he proposed.’’ |Bishop on Con 
tracts, section 330]. So it is clear that if the posts had 
been shipped before the countermand was received by 
the manufacturer, the buyer was bound to accept them. 
But it also is clear that the clause in the order provid- 
ing that it is not subject to countermand after approval 
ot credit department is of doubtful value, since the mere 
act of approving the buyer’s right to credit could not be 
regarded as suflicient act to constitute acceptance. His 
credit might be sound and yet the order might be re 
jected, for example, because subsequently it was discov- 
ered that the goods ordered had been sold to another and 
were not in stock for shipment. Barring formal accept- 
ance, or an act that constitutes acceptance, the buyer 
may countermand his order. ‘‘ Until both parties are 
agreed, either has a right to withdraw from the nego 
tiation; so that a party is not only not bound by a 
mere offer not accepted, but may retract such offer be- 
fore it is accepted, by a communication to the person to 
whom the offer is made.’’ [Chitty on Contracts, * 11.] 

In case of litigation on the facts as stated the ques- 
tion would be whether or not the seller had accepted the 
order, by letter or by act, before the buyer’s communi- 
cation was received, countermanding it. The buyer, 
having posted a letter of countermand, constituted the 
post office his agent and thereby became responsible for 
any delay that might occur in the transmission of his 
letter. If it reached the seller before acceptance of 
the order there was no contract; if it reached the seller 


after the acceptance of the order there was a bindin, 
contract. The difficulty lies in proving that the counte: 
mand arrived in time, which would be very difficult. 

Practical advice in such case would be that thi 
amount involved would not justify the buyer resisting : 
law suit, the outcome of which is doubtful. He woul 
better take the steel fence posts and in the future en 
deavor to confine his dealings to wood posts, which ar: 
plenty good enough for anybody.—Epiror. | 





Tolerance in Widths of Lumber. 


We wish you would give us a statement as to how 4-inc! 
lumber is cut, both in soft and hardwoods. In the hard 
woods, as we understand it, the log is cut up to make as 
much lumber as possible, $45, 3%, 4, 44-inch. In othe 
words, it is cut to any width it will make. 

If you can consistently do so, we wish you to state that 
there is no such thing as absolute 4-inch lumber. That it 
runs from 3% to 414, and that a great proportion of it 
when dry would be a traction less than 4 inches, 

We note it is true atso that in pine the 6-inch strip and 
4-inch strip vary 4, to % either up or down, so that 3% 
would be considered 4 inches and 5% would be considered 
6 inches. Please make a statement, the hardwood separat: 
from the softwood. 

The reason we are asking this is because we are d 
siring to get a change in a classification which ealls for ua 
width “no less than 4 inches,” when, of course, what wa 
intended was to let what is known as 4 inches go, but the 
wording of the classification was made up by the railroad 
agent and the users of crates. They did not know any 
thing about the requirements. 








| The grading rules of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association allow on No. 1 common and better 14-inch 
secant measure on S-inch and under; %¢-inch scant on 
9- and 10-inch, or %-inch secant on 11-inch and wider. 
On No. 2 common these respective allowances are 14-inch, 
*<-inch and 84-inch. On No. 1 common fencing strips, 
3 to 6 inches nominal measure, they are permitted to be 
14-inch scant; No. 2 fencing strips 44-inch scant. 

This point does not seem to be covered in the grading 
rules on northern white pine and nothing appears regard 
ing it in the National Hardwood rules. As a matter of 
fact, however, 4-inch strips ordinarily are intended for 
millworking to some finished form and the allowance for 
working usually permits the rough strip to be somewhat 
scant and still produce the pattern. Inasmuch as strips 
used for crating are usually culled out of stock cut for 
other purposes, obviously it would be in the interest of 
the buyer himself to allow a tolerance or scantness of 
width similar to the net width of common practice. The 
purchaser of crating lumber who insists upon an exact 
t-inch width, no more and no less, might be able to get 
it, but he is vretty apt to pay for it in the price. An 
allowance of at least 44-inch either up or down would 
be reasonable.-—EbIvor. | 





SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








FOREIGN BROKERS 











(aa 
Alfred H. Clement & Co.) 


1109 Hennen Bidg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 








Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts of 














ce world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. J 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 

















PAGE & JONES 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Cable Address ‘“PAJONES”, MOBILE 
MOBILE, - - ALABAMA 














WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 
Woodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 





Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Although in some parts of the country demand 
slackened slightly with the ushering in of cold 
weather, the mild weather the last few days has 
again revived conditions in the sash, door and mill- 
work industry. The building movement is expected 
to open up actively soon and factories have much 
special work in hand and in sight. The large factories 
all report heavy business for odd work and _ stock 
goods, and wholesale houses are devoting their spare 
time to the construction of millwork in stock sizes 
to take eare of the expected early spring building. 
Prices are firmly held, manufacturers showing no in- 
clination to make concessions to get business. 

While demand in Chicago has not developed to the 
extent expected at this time, business is steadily 
improving and everyone is optimistic concerning the 
outlook for spring trade. All the door and millwork 
factories in the city are well supplied with work and 
are operating departments to the limit of their ca 
pacity. Inquiries for material are daily increasing in 
number and size, and prices are firmly held. 

Manufacturers at Minneapolis and St. Paul are pre- 
paring for their spring trade in stock sizes and also 
are making estimates on a good quantity of odd work, 
which is developing early. The building movement is 
opening up well and the factories have had some 
special work in sight at every stage of the season. 
The extreme cold weather has retarded trade to some 
extent, but the prospects are still excellent, and the 
manufacturers and jobbers are advising early buying. 

Sash and door men of Baltimore are not pushed for 
the present, construction work having come almost to 
a stop because of climatic conditions and the wants 
of the builders being necessarily deferred. The out- 
look, however, is encouraging, but as long as the 
cold lingers, or there is much uncertainty about steady 
weather, the beginning of operations will wait. Be- 
cause of this impediment the competition among the 
sash and door men is rather more keen than it would 
be otherwise and prices are attractive to the buyer, 
even if they do not show adequate profits to the 
manufacturer. 

At Cincinnati there is little doing just at this time 
in the millwork business except the getting out of 
interior finish for buildings under cover and that were 
built for winter finishing. All spare time is devoted 
to the construction of millwork in stock sizes to take 
care of the expected early spring building, much de- 
velopment work in the suburbs being expected. Con- 
siderable is already planned and will be started when 


favorable weather puts in an appearance. Dealers 
are inclined to ask better prices for all classes ot 
millwork, The price obtained last year was entirely 
unsatisfactory and although rough lumber for the 
manufacture of this product can be bought at this 
time on a Closer basis, dealers and millmen are en 
deavoring to get a more reasonable price for their 
product. 

Most St. Louis sash and door mills report a quiet 
trade, due to the very severe weather in that section 
during the last few days, which has put a complete 
stop to construction and will prevent work for some 
time. The number of estimates, however, indicate a 
great activity in building as soon as weather condi 
tions will permit. 

Factories and dealers at Kansas City reported a 
noticeable increase in the volume of inquiries for 
stock last week, but the inquiries so far have not 
resulted in many orders. The nature of the inquiries 
is such, however, that manufacturers are hopeful for 
an early improvement in the volume of business 
booked. At present the trade is slack. Prices are 
holding firm, but the level is low, so low in fact that 
manufacturers are not showing any inclination to 
make concessions to get business. 

The tendency of the sash and door market 
to be toward improvement in demand, say 
(Wash.) manufacturers, Retail yards are placing 
orders. The spring business promises to be fair, al 
though prices are not likely to go back to marks as 
high as they have been. Column trade also finds keen 
competition, many manufacturers relying on volume 
to make up the difference in quotations, as in the 
door trade. The door men are finding mixed ear 
business fair. 

There is little life to the sash and millwork busi 
ness in San Francisco. Door manufacturing at the 
suburban plants across the bay and down the penin 
sula is light, as is usually the ese at this season of 
the year. Heavy snows in the mountains have reduced 
the volume of production of white pine doors some 
what, but the year’s shipments of doors to the east 
ern markets are expected to be normal. 

A satisfactory volume of orders for window glass 

was booked last week and it is expected that from 
now on activity in the buik ding trades will take on 
new life. Shipments are going forward at a steady 
rate. Judging from present indications most of the 
factories, if not all, will continue to operate steadily. 
Stocks in the hands of dealers are light, compared 
with the amount usually carried. The glass trade, 
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along with general business conditions throughout the 
country, appears to be improving. 

The doormills at Buffalo (N. Y.) report a slowing 
down in business as a consequence of the severe 
weather and storms that have prevailed during the 


last week or two. Orders have now been well caught 
up with and new business is said to be coming in 
very slowly. The immediate future is not expected to 
be productive of much business, but mill owners look 
for better conditions to start about March 15, 





IMPORTANCE OF THE SAFE APPLICATION OF LIEN LAW. 


Uncertainty of Average Retailer as to His Setisdite: incites of the Statute Made Plain 
and Simplified by an Iilinois Lumberman-Lawyer—Accounts Safeguarded. 


Illinois has had a lien law seventy-five years or more, 
yet it is a patent fact that many lumberman have, to 
say the least, a hazy knowledge of it. In fact, while 
they have a vague conception of its general terms 
they have not enough knowledge of it to be of any 
practical benefit to them. 

It is a notorious fact that the average practicing 
lawyer has a profound ignorance of the law, and his 
lack of knowledge of the law and its provisions has 
been the direct result of bringing the law into dis- 
repute among lumbermen many times because defeat 
followed so many attempts to enforce it. The latest 
and most complete statutes of this State are the Jones 
& Addington’s Revised Annotated Statutes, consisting 
of six large volumes. Even these distinguished com- 
pilers of our laws in their prefatory remarks to the 
chapter upon liens, page 3935, say: ‘‘* * * The 
successive changes in the statutes and the increase of 
specific statutory provisions have rendered many ju- 
dicial decisions on the subject obsolete. As it is im- 
possible, however, to decide in most instances whether 
or not a decision is entirely useless, we have in gen- 
eral retained prior decisions.’’ If these compilers of 
our statutes dodge the issue is it any wonder less able 
men make errors in the law? 

And yet the law is very simple and direct. For some 
unaccountable reason, at least to a lumberman, most 
persons find the application of a lien law complex, 
just, perhaps, on the same plane that many a good 
arithmetician will not figure how many feet there are 
in a piece of lumber if he can avoid it. 

The lien law, if understood and made practical, is 
worth thousands of dollars every year to lumbermen. 
It is so important that no first-class lumberman can 
afford not to understand its application. 

If one will understand that the law at first applied 
only to the owner and the first buyer or contractor, 
and keep in mind all the time what the relation is 
between the owner and the buyer, it will become clear. 
For instance, when the relation is only one of owner 
and contractor or first buyer, the law is very liberal 
as to the rights of a lumberman, allowing him two years 
in which to enforce his lien and four months in which 
to make his claim a prior one over mortgages and other 
encumbrances. The statutes even provide that where 
there was a mortgage on the premises prior to the im- 
provement, the lumberman has a prior lien upon the 
improvement and the mortgagor only a prior lien upon 
the land, and that in event of sale if the premises do 
not bring the amount of both claims the proceeds of 
the sale shall be prorated ete. 

But the law withdraws its smiling countenance and 
views with a very stern attitude the lumberman when 
he is a subcontractor, and perhaps, rightfully too, be- 
cause the owner is, under the common business cus- 
toms, placed somewhat at a disadvantage because he 
is first obligated to pay the contractor and yet is, by 
our law, also made, in a sense, surety for the material 
man. When the lumberman is a subcontractor the law 
does not give him two years in which to foreclose his 
lien, but requires that within sixty days after the last 
delivery he must notify the owner in writing of his 
claim and within four months after last delivery to 
file his suit to foreclose. Many lawyers have made the 
mistake here of filing a claim for lien within this four 
months. The law does not say that; it says suit must 
be brought, and the filing of a claim for lien is not a 
suit. 

Charles E. Davidson, of Greenville, Ill., is both a 
Jawyer and a lumberman, and has addressed the various 
State associations upon the lien law. This has led to 
a number of lumbermen often asking him, through the 
mail and otherwise, for instructions how to proceed. 
He recently drew up some claims for lien blanks and 
some notes for his own use, and, upon a suggestion 
from another lumberman, he has concluded to offer for 
sale to the lumbermen of this State these blanks and 
notes, together with instructions for their use, which 
he has also compiled. The claims for lien blanks are 
accompanied by specific instructions, and are what Mr. 
Davidson calls ‘‘fool-proof.’’ 

But Mr. Davidson regards his notes and their use of 
much practical benefit to the lumberman, because by 
taking notes when the customer asks for credit— 
which must from the circumstances be granted often— 
he puts his business much nearer the cash basis, be- 
cause the notes nine times out of ten are bankable, and 


the lumberman can at once cash them and thus turn. 


his sale into a cash one. Under Mr. Davidson’s sys- 
tem when a patron asks for credit he tells him his 
terms are sixty days cash, or as soon as building is 
completed, but that he will take a note if credit is 
desired for a few months, with result as stated. 
Many lumbermen think that if they take a note they 
waive their lien by so doing, but this is not the case. 
Some decisions say the lien is waived by taking note, 
but they have long been obsolete. The present statute 
says the taking of the note does not waive the lien 
unless it is expressly agreed that it shall. But courts 
are jealous of liens and they are iaclined to construe 
them very strictly and in severa' instances have found 


occasion to conclude that the lien has been waived. 
In order to obviate this Mr. Davidson has specifically 
stated in his notes that the taking of the note does 
not waive the lien; the taking of additional security 
does not, under section one of the law, now waive 
the lien. The Davidson notes also make the lien as- 
signable as provided by the statute, and are so worded 
that the assignee of the note is also the assignee of 
the lien. The notes are also expressly made negotiable 
so as to avoid the technicalities of the negotiable in- 
strument act found in the statutes. 

A lumberman who takes the note can at the same 
time file his lien; or he can sue on the note at any 
time after taking it, even before it matures, because 
the note is a judgment note, and a judgment note per- 
mits the holder to sue the next day after taking it 
if the holder feels himself ‘‘inseeure.’’ In other 
words, if the lumberman finds he should not have ex- 
tended credit for any good reason he can at once take 
the note to his lawyer and have it filed, though it is 
not yet due, as is usual with judgment notes, and have 
execution issued at once without having service by 
sheriff, and waiting for a regular term of court. He 
may secure judgment in vacation; that is, while court 





CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, OF GREENVILLE, ILL. ; 
Lumberman and Authority on Lien Law. 


is not in session. This is valuable in the event a 
debtor is moving away, which frequently happens. If 
the note has been soid to the bank, and the lumber- 
man desires to foreclose the lien, he can go to the 
bank and by paying the money back secure the note 
because, as indorser of it, he is liable for its payment, 
unless he has especially indorsed it ‘‘ without re- 
course,’’ which is not often done. Having secured the 
note he can then sue on the note and file lien also, 
or he can foreclose lien and simply hold the note, which 
becomes useless if he collects his debt by foreclosing 
the lien. The lien is a cumulative remedy; is, in other 
words, in addition to other remedies provided by law, 
although only one satisfaction of the debt, of course, 
can be had. The note also provides for attorney ’s 
fee, which can be collected in the judgment when suit 
is brought on the note. 

The lumbermen of the State, if they thoroughly un- 
derstand they can legally take a note and also have 
their lien rights preserved, would nearly all no doubt 
pursue the plan outlined by Mr. Davidson, and which 
has worked so well with him and his neighbors in 
central Illinois. 

Mr. Davidson has, as stated, put his blanks upon 
the market, and sells a quire of the claim for lien 
blanks, a package of notes and the instructions blanks 
for $3.50 a set. Subsequent orders are sold for less. 

Both blank and note forms are copyrighted by Mr. 
Davidson. This form of note having been earefuily 
drawn by a man who is an experienced lawyer, who 
understands the proot required in law and the prac- 
tical needs of the lumberman, is well worth considera- 
tion, and is an opportunity for the lumbermen of this 
State to secure a note upon which there is no doubt; 
also a claim for lien blank, together with instructions 
which cover almost every case that may arise. These 
san be secured by writing Mr. Davidson, who lives at 
Greenville. 





— 


The American Woodworking Machinery Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., has issued a catalog describing its 
Model 5, No. 77, planer and matcher. This catalog is 
comprehensive and well gotten up, and will be sent to 
those interested upon request. [Advertisement. ] 
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250,000,000 Feet 
Constantly in Stock 
Means 
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What You Want 
As You Want It 
At Right Prices 
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Our unequaled shipping facilities 
insure the 
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Best of Service 


Thousands of satisfied customers 
already know this. If you don’t, 


Try Us 


Shipment by Rail or Sea. 
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Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N. SNELL, Sec’y. & Gen’l. Manager. 


Hibernia Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress’’. 
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CALHOUN MEG. CO. | 


(Successors to McMillan & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS 


Long and Short Leaf | | Cypress and 
Yellow Pine | Hardwoods 


BEACH, GEORGIA. | 
































Dyal- Upchurch Building ' 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 


Dressed Yellow Pine 
Cypress and Shingles 
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TRI-STATE LUMBER CO. 
UNIONTOWN, PA. 
West Virginia 


Hardwoods and Yellow Pine 


Specializing in Sound Square Edge 


OAK AND YELLOW PINE TIMBERS 


Band Mills at Waiteville, W. Va. 
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Suggestions for Retail Lumber Sake 
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FINANCIAL 
TIMBER LOANS 


Here is a business- 
record of significance 


For the past ten years this organization has devoted its entire time and 
attention to the making of loans on timber lands, being the originators and 
acknowledged authorities in this highly specialized field of finance. Follow- 
ing is a brief record covering these ten years: 

Number of loans made - - - - - - - 
Number of issues matured and paid or called 
in prior to maturity at a premium == » » » 
Capital and surplus of companies bonded - $180,738,495.36 
Total amount of bonds issued - - - - 76,930,500.00 
Amounts of bonds retired - - - - =  21,062.500.00 
Acreage of timber lands bonded - - - - 4,629,758.26 acres 
Totaltimber security - - - - - - 67,457,924,523 feet 

There has not occurred a single instance of loss or default in the payment 
of principal or interest on any of these bonds—an evidence of our thorough 
understanding of this highly specialized field of finance. 

We should be glad to advise with you if you are considering the matter of 
bonding your timber or if you are desirous of informing yourself regarding the 
Opportunities for safe investment in this field of steadily increasing security. 


Crark = Poote & Co. 


Bank Floor, Westminster Bldg., 755-756 Mills Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


# % 
Fort Dearborn National Bank 


Chicago, Illinois 





- = 63 





United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 32,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Prest. HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t €ashier 
Wa. L. McKEE, Ass’t Cashier 
WM. W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier. H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSONN. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C, ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 


NELSON N_ LAMPERT 








National Forest Timber 
For Sale, 


ONE BILLION FEET 


EIGHTY PER CENT YELLOW PINE 


LOCATION: On the Kaibab Plateau adjoining 
e Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, within 
the Kaibab National Forest, Arizona. Approx- 
imately Townships 3 s, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39 and 
40 North, Ranges 1 West and 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
East, G. & S. L. P. M. 

SPECIES: Approximately 800,000,000 feet B. M 
of western yellow pine: 70,000,000 feet B. M. of 
Douglas fir; 30,000,000 feet B. M. of Engelmann 
spruce and 100,000,000 feet B. M. of white fir, 

STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates considered, 
$2.00 per M. for western yellow pine and $1.40 per 
M. for Douglas fir, E In spruce, white fir 
and all merchantable dea nber. Stumpage rates 
to be readjusted at end of each five-year period of 
contract. 

CONTRACT PERIOD: A period of 25 years will 
be allowed for cutting of timber, with three years 
additional at outset for necessary railroad con- 


struction. 


t} 





No Carrying Charges. 

Stumpage paid for as cut. 

Fire Risk reduced to minimum. 

Opportunity for permanent R. R. Investment. 


DEPOSIT: With bid, $19,000, to apply on pur- 
chase price of timber if bid is accepted, or re- 
funded if bid is rejected. Ten per cent may be 
retained as forfeit if contract and bond are not 
executed within the required time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Ogden, Utah, 
up to and including June 15, 1914. In the discre- 
tion of the Forester, an extension of this period 
until August 15 will be allowed to permit a field 
examination. 


The right to reject all bids is reserved. Before 
bids are submitted, full information concerning 
logging and timber conditions, terms of sale, de- 
s and the submission of bids should be ob- 
tained from the District Forester, Ogden, Utah. 

















PERFECTED WIRE ROPE. 


Extraordinary High Grade of Material and 
Expert Skill Used in Famous Product. 





Wire rope has character just as men have character. 

The character of wire rope, as of men, is a natural 
development, but good character can not develop from 
poor material. The rope is the child of the ore and 
inherits many of its characteristics. 

Time and infinite care are required in the character 
development of wire rope. No high-grade wire rope 
was ever produced in a hurry. Every process is of the 
utmost importance. Selecting the pig irons is impor 
tant; their conversion into steel is important; casting 
the steel into ingots, rolling the ingots into billets and 
then into rods; tempering the rods—all are important 
but drawing the rods into wire and twisting the wires 
into rope are most important. 


Wire Drawing Requires Skill. 


Wire drawing requires great skill and patience. 
Without these, the finest inherent qualities of the metal 
will be lost. The wire for ‘* Yellow Strand’’ rope is 
made in Europe to special specifications from steel pro 
duced by the famous Siemen’s Martin acid process. 
Steel produced by this process is known the world over 
as Sheffield steel and is used in highest grade tools. 
As made to the private specifications of the Broderick 
& Bascom Rope Company, this steel is especially 
adapted to the manufacture of wire rope, and it costs 
more than any other steel suitable for rope making. 
The wire is drawn by one firm of expert English wire 
drawers. There a large corps of experts does nothing 
else vear in and year out but draw high-grade, steel 
wire to the Broderick & Bascom specifications. No 
other rope manufacturer, here or abroad, gets a single 
foot of this special wire. 

Before this high-grade wire reaches the Broderick & 
Bascom factory it receives two rigid tests. One is by 
the English wire drawers to make certain that the 
specifications have been strictly adhered to. The other 
is by the United States Government for the purpose of 
determining the value and levying proper duty. 

A third test is then made on specially designed ma 
chines in the Broderick & Bascom plant. The wire 
must have a tensile strength of between 240,000 and 
260,000 pounds to the square inch, or be rejected. 

After the wire is tested and approved comes the 
actual rope making. At the factory of the Broderick 
& Bascom Rope Company this is done on machines of 
special design. No others exactly like them are to be 
found anywhere else, and seldom is an outsider ever 
permitted to see these machines. So jealously are their 
design and operation guarded that these wonderful ma 
chines are not even patented. 

Most wire rope has a hemp core. Rope with wire 
core is made to order for special purposes. The strands 
are usually composed of 7, 12 or 19 wires, depending 
upon how the rope is to be used. Six to eight strands 
are then ‘‘layed’’ about the core. 

Ropes of special construction, having almost any 
number of wires to the strand, are made to order to fit 
any condition to which rope of ordinary construction 
is not adapted. A user of wire rope will often save 
considerable money by having a reputable manufac- 
turer of wire rope study his working conditions and 
recommend a rope of special construction to meet them. 


Establishes a Record. 


This was done by the Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Company for the Isthmian Canal Commission. The 
general superintendent of that company actually went 
to Panama and spent many days there studying the 
conditions affecting the life of the wire ropes used on 
the soil unloaders. His knowledge of wire rope and his 
long manufacturing experience enabled him to design 
a cable that unloaded over four times as many trains 
as had ever been unloaded before by any other cable. 
About 500 trains was the highest unloading record be- 
fore Broderick & Bascom made their recommendations 
to the commission. Over 2,000 trains were unloaded 
by one ‘* Yellow Strand’’ cable of the special construe 
tion which they recommended. Three of these cables 
averaved over 1,900 trains. This average has never 
been beaten. 

Much internal wear in wire ropes is due to improper 
construction. Flexibility, or lack of it, is also a great 





AN OPERATION IN WHICH BRODERICK & BASCOM WIRE ROPE IS USED. 








SKIDDING CYPRESS IN THE SOUTH. 


factor in the life of wire rope. In fact, elasticity is 
the very life of wire rope. Without it, the rope is 
inert, dead, without power to contract after being 
stretched. It stretches with every strain and stays 
stretched. Every stretch brings it closer to the limit 
of its stretching ability. That point is soon reached 
and the rope breaks. 

The greatest elasticity is found in round strand ropes, 
it the wire is right. It stretches and recovers, stretches 
and recovers indefinitely, almost like new, live rubber. 
In ‘* Yellow Strand’’ rope the wire and the construe- 
tion are both right. 

The Broderick & Bascom Rope Company has been 
making honest wire rope for over a third of a century. 
The main office and store room have always been in St. 
Louis. 

The first office and store room consisted of part of one 
small building. Today three entire four-story build- 
ings are required to accommodate the offices and re- 
serve stock ot this progressive firm. 

A large factory in the northern part of St. Louis is 
employed day and night the greater part of every year 
turning out great reels of ‘*‘ Yellow Strand’’ and other 
well known brands of Broderick & Bascom wire ropes 
and strand. Another factory at Seattle, Wash., is 
just as busy. 

The sales department includes the main office in St. 
Louis, a branch in New York City, a corps of experi- 
enced traveling salesmen and selling agencies in sev- 
enty-eight cities throughout the entire country. 

In the early seventies, when the famous Eads Bridge 
was built across the Mississippi River at St. Louis, wire 
rope supplied by Messrs. Broderick and Bascom, while 
in the employ of another manufacturer, was used to 
handle stone and cement for the great piers, and the 
heavy girders of the superstructure. From that day to 
this, Broderick & Bascom’s name has always been 
identified with wire rope for important construction 
work in many parts of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. B. & B. ropes are used on dredges, drag line 
scrapers, derricks, cranes, hoists, in logging and mining, 
everywhere. 

The New York State Barge Canal, Hudson River 
Terminals and Woolworth Building, New York City; 
the reconstruction of Galveston, Tex; the Continental 
Commercial Bank Building, Chicago; Railway  Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis; the Union Station, Kan- 
sas City; the Panama-Pacifie Exposition, San Francisco, 
are just a few of the prominent undertakings in which 
‘* Yellow Strand’? and other ‘‘B. & B.’’ brands of wire 
rope have figured prominently. 

Broderick & Bascom wire ropes are not ‘‘cheap’’ in 
the popular sense, but no better ropes can be bought 
for the price anywhere, 

Several years ago the Broderick & Bascom Rope 

Company adopted a_ slogan 

« that fits its business, its ideals 

—and its rope—to a ‘‘T.’’ 

It is: ‘A Yellow Strand In 

Your Rope Means Yellow 

Gold in Your Pocket.’’ This 

slogan has become almost as 

well known as the famous 
rope it represents. 

This company has pub 
lished a very interesting mag 
azine every month since Oc- 
tober, 1904. It is called The 
Yellow Strand. This maga- 
zine is printed in three colors 
and is profusely illustrated. 
Live articles on wire rope 
and its uses on various con- 
struction works throughout 
the country are to be found 
in every number. The Yellow 
Strand is free to all users of 
Wire rope who evidence 
enough interest to ask for it. 
| Advertisement. | 
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NOVEL AND UNIQUE SILO LUGS, HOOPS AND FITTINGS. 





Wisconsin Manufacturer Has Largely Overcome the Greatest Difficulty With Which 
Farmers Have Had to Contend in Connection with Silos. 


Perhaps there is no branch of the retail lumberman’s 
business that has shown a more rapid increase in agri 
cultural sections than his trade in silos. As the silo 
has become recognized as a necessary farm facility 
more attention has been given to its construction and 
efforts have been made by the manufacturers of. silo 
fixtures to provide a silo that shall give no trouble 
whatever to the user, 

One of the latest moves in the direction of improv 
ing silo fixtures is that made by the Peerless Silo 
Supply Company, of Racine, Wis. As much of the 
diffeulty that the farmer experiences with his silo 
is due to defects in the lugs and hoops, the Peerless 
company has undertaken to provide hoops and lugs 
that will give no trouble whatever. The fixtures shown 
in the accompanying illustrations have been designed 
by and manufactured under the supervision of a man 
who is thoroughly familiar with the construction and 
use of silos on the farm. 

The Peerless lug is in the form of a link, as shown 
in an accompany 
ing illustration. 

25 fA This link is made 


of %-inch iron 

» TZ @ and is offset to 
— = 1p opermit it coupling 
together at the 

end by means of 

-” cry = a 54-inch machine 
bolt having a 
long thread. This 


db) ‘Qe . a . 

22 P* form of lug is 
2 Ae F 

made also in links 

aan | = or sections in the 


neighborhood of 


nine feet in 
22 ({ 22 length. These 
aad are shipped out 


straight, the same 
as bar iron, but 
as they are pli- 
able they can be 
formed around 
the silo without 
being eurved. The 
hoop connectors 
can be put on 
with a bolt and 
nut, while still on 
the ground and 
then all that is 
necessary on the 
scaffold is to hook 
the links on and 
go right around 
the silo fastening 
them with a little 
malleable clip 
that is furnished 
for the purpose. 

For use in-front 
of the door the 
Peerless company 
furnishes its com- 
bination door 
frame and hoop 
connector, which 
is made of a mal- 
leable casting in 
one piece, as 
shown in the ac- 
companying illus 
tration, which is 
self explanatory. 
When desired, a 
long rod is_ sup- 
plied for use in 
front of the door 

Attachments are 
provided for the 
joor hinges and the company also furnishes a self 
adjusting hoop adjuster with springs enclosed in a 
casing to adjust the hoops to the expansion and con 
traction of the silo when it is full and empty. These 
springs provide for a takeup of four and one-half 
inches, which has been found to be sufficient to meet 
all the requirements of expansion and contraction of 
silo hoops, as well as the swelling and shrinking of 
the staves. These hoop adjusters are placed near the 
door so that any adjustment that is necessary can 
be made without climbing all around the silo, as 
would be necessary if adjustments were made at the 
other connections. 

One special advantage of the spring adjuster is 
that as soon as the hoops begin to loosen the spring 
shows through the end of the spring casing, indicating 
that it is time to tighten them. As the springs are 
put into these casings in a specially prepared anti 
rusting grease and as the pull on the rod is directly in 
the center and the lug is heavily galvanized so that 
it will not rust, there is never any difficulty in tight 
ening Peerless lugs if the hoops become loose. 

The Peerless company furnishes a special anchor for 
anchoring the silo to the foundation and another for 
anchoring the silo itself to the earth. ‘Where special 
conditions require double anchorage to the earth, a 
combination double anchor is furnished, of which one 
stay rod attaches to the top hoop and another to a 























“PEERLESS” LINKS AND LUGS, 
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“PEERLESS CoMBINATION AN- 
CHORING DEVICE. 


middle hoop, the two being united by a special fixture 
to the rod leading to the ground anchor. 

The company furnishes all fixtures for the silo 
except the staves, supplying the doors also when 
required, Its main office at Racine, Wis., is built in 
the form of a silo, as shown in accompanying illus- 
tration. This silo office is built exactly as a silo would 
be constructed, except that it has three floors in it. 
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COMBINATION 1-2-3 
“PEERLESS” COMBINATION DOOR FRAME AND HOOD 
CONNECTOR. 
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“PEERLESS” SELF-ACTING HOOP ADJUSTER 





In its construction the Peerless lugs, hoops and other 
fixtures ire used, so that visitors to the main office 
of the Peerless company may see in actual use all 
of the fixtures that the company supplies to the retail- 
ers for the construction of silos. This office is 30 feet 
high and 20 feet in diameter. On the first floor is the 
reception, sample and demonstrating room. On the 
second floor is the main business office of the com- 
pany, and on the third are the mailing and adver 
tising departments. { Advertisement. | 
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UNIQUE OFFICE BUILDING OF PEERLESS SILO SUP 
PLY COMPANY, RACINE, WIS 
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A FAMOUS culinary expert has been teaching cookery 
at Tams, a little mining town in West Virginia, and 
recently, says Coal Age, declared she could make a good 
dinner for four men for 50 cents. Four men with ex 
ceptional appetities were chosen. The meal opened with 
a beef stew, the meat of which cost 18 cents. As pota 
toes were expensive, they were replaced by. dumplings, 
at 4 cents, this money including the cost of parsley and 
other seasoning. <A soup of stock cost 3 cents, and a ean 
of peas, 6 cents. For dessert, Indian pudding was 
served, at a cost of 5 cents and the coffee for the four 
men cost 7 cents. So pleased were they with the demon- 
strations, the mine operators are paying the expenses 
of a young woman from Tams for a thorough training 
in domestic economy at Philadelphia under this expert. 


| FINANCIAL 


TIMBER LOANS 


High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 











First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 


§ "4 
The American- Credit 
Indemnity Company 
OF NEW YORK 














Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 
against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 


The stupendous amount of an- 
nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $8,400,000.00. 
302 Broadway, Marquette Bldg., 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


[ _ 
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Loans on Timber 


We are in a position to make loans 
of $200,000 or over secured by first 
mortgages on high grade standing 
timber of accessibility and owned 
by lumber companies that are well 
established. We would be glad to 


get into touch with your needs. 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


BANKERS 
809 - 812 Westminster Building, 
Monroe and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO 


ie CS 
a = 
Audits 


Investigations 
Systems 


By a corps of experienced 
lumber accountants. Ac- 
curate, intelligent work at 
reasonable cost For par- 
ticulars address, 












































The Michigan Trust Company 


Public Accounting Department 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


No —_ 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operateanumberof mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for Many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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This House Engages Exclusively in 


FINANCING LUMBERMEN 


Our booklet, ‘‘The F. A. 
Brewer & Company Plan 
of Financing Lumber and 
ee : pe eee 

Timber Companies’’, will 
be furnished upon request. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 
Commercial Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PORTLAND OFFICE, I} 
10th Floor, Lewis Bldg. 


WELLS GILBERT, Representative. 
Oregon and California. iI 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
1107 American Bank Bidg. 


E. T. CLARK, Representative, 
Washington and British Columbia. 
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MOpNIGHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE- 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. 


W.P. Ketcham | 


1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. || 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. || 








WM. S. KELTON & COMPANY 


Public Appraisers. 
Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes 


HENRY BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Saw Mills Designed and Built 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Cansave you money. Highest testimonials. 


C.M. STEINMETZ 5.9, Washington, D.C. 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 





Business Shows Slow Development—Financial Situa 
tion Having Cleared Little Complaint Is Heard 
From That Source—Some Heavy Orders Placed. 
New York, Feb. 17.—Business develops slowly and 

some disappointment is expressed because orders come 
along slower than were expected after the improvement 
which developed January 1. The financial situation 
seems to have cleared considerably and little complaint 
is made in that regard. While inquiries arrive on a 
good basis, actual orders from the yard trade are slow 
and the retailers in turn say they do not feel warranted 
in anticipating their spring wants to any extent until they 
can see more definitely how the spring situation will de 
velop. There are a good many projects which are pro 
posed and which will shortly result in considerable good 
business but the waiting attitude still prevails and buying 
increases only on a small seale. Special business from 
furniture factories and other manufacturers is coming 
along on a better basis and several good-sized orders have 
been placed which are not usually booked until later in the 
year. A large mower concern in Poughkeepsie bas placed 
an order which it usually does not put out until April and 
two or three piano companies are actively in the market 
with contracts which are usually put out later in’ the 
spring. This is taken as an indication that these buyers 
feel the low price situation has been reached and it is time 
for the large buyers to go into the market. 

Edward tl. Schafer, vice president and manager of the 
Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
Seattle, Wash., has been spending several days in the metro 
politan market, and also participating in several retail lum- 
ber association annual meetings. Mr. Schafer is here to 
look over the eastern situation and expects a good demand 
for Coast lumber during the coming season, 

Ht. 1. Billmeyer, of the Billmeyer Lumber Company, Cum- 
berland, Md., was a visitor last week. His company handled 
considerable oak timber and Mr. Billmever says the pros 
pects for demand are improving considerably. The company 
has an unusually good run of ship oak sizes and the stock 
finds ready sale in this market. 

The Emporium Lumber Company is erecting another large 
mill at Cranberry Lake, N. Y., wheve it owns an SO,000-acre 
timber tract. The company is improving its mill and trans 
portation facilities, and this company and the Emporium 
Forest Company have acquired much property in and around 
the village of -Cranberry Lake. W. L. Sykes, of the com 
pany, accompanied by Mrs. Sykes and daughter, are on a 
three-months’ trip to Calitornia. 

The annual dinner of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, North 
Tonawanda; the Stevens-Eaton Company, New York; Brown 
Bates Company and Hendricks-Caskey Company. Buffalo, 
was held last week at the Hotel Vanderbilt, tendered by 
George H. Mitchell. Twenty-six officers and department 
heads were present and the evening was a most enjoyable 
one The dinner was preceded by .a theater-party in the 
afternoon at the Winter Garden. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFrFraLo, N. Y., Feb. 18.—The Mac-a-Mae Lumber 
Company, which has 28,000 acres of timber to cut in 
the Adirondacks during the next seven years, has shipped 
by rail a large part of the 60,000 cords for the St. 
Regis Paper Company, which it is getting out this 
winter. Most of the timber had to be hauled but a short 
distance to the railroad. On the Mac-a-Mae tract are 
said to be 84,000,000 feet of pine and hemlock, besides 
350,000 cords of pulpwood. Two years or so ago the 
softwood stumpage rights on this area for trees of more 
than 10 inches in diameter, one-foot from the ground, 
were sold to the company for a price said to be $650,000. 
The company’s operations are said to be the largest in 
the Adirondacks. 

Lumber salesmen had difficulty in reaching their ter 
ritory through this State last week. Very heavy snows 
made trains late, and the thermometer was down much below 


zero during part of the time. The lowest temperatures 
recorded were in the northern part of the State, where 40 
to 50 helow zero were reported. This interfered with sales 
of lumber. The weather in Pennsylvania during the last 
two weeks has been very unfavorable to lumbering, the 
temperature being below zero a great part of the time. It 


has been found that sawmills which did not run night and 
day could hardly keep their log ponds open at all, and 
some have had to shut down on account of the weather. 

The lately-organized Coudersport Lumber Company, ot 
which C. C. Slaght, of Buffalo, is president, is doing con 
siderable rg is winter and expects to start the mill 
in the early spring. The logs are mostly hardwood, but 
there is some hemlock among them. 

George A. Corson, of this city, who is looking after tu 
operations of the Erwin Lumber Company, Erwin, Tenn.. 
with which he is connected. is expected home late this 
month. The company’s mills sawed out 365,000 feet in 
January, mostly hemlock and white pine. 

Building permits last week amounted to $47.500. which 
indicates that temporarily the building trade is prac 
tically at a standstill. The influence of the weather has 
deterred building. Spring work promises to be as activ: 


as last year. 
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FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 16.—There is a noticeable im- 
provement in lumber buying by manufacturing concerns 
and dealers locally are quite optimistic that the slight 
feeling of unrest to which they attribute much of the 
lack of business has about passed and that conditions 
from now on will show a gradual improvement. 

Reports from the South show an encouraging outlook 
for yellow pine, with prices more steady than for a 
long time. Hardwoods are also encouraging and the 
demand for the medium grades good. 

Local building operations have been temporarily set 
back on account of severe weather, but from reports of 
architects and contractors the spring season is expected to 
be considerably ahead of last year. A number of good 
sized contracts are now pending and the building trades 
are expecting a good season. 

A new and unexpected turn of the new mechanie’s lien 
law was recently brought out when a local dealer who had 
furnished sheet piling and form boards for a concrete struc- 
ture sought to get settlement from «a bonding company 


which had become surety for a contractor who failed. It 
was pointed out that the planking and boards were not a 
permanent part of the structure and for that reason could 
not come within the scope of the lien law. 

James Harwood, vice president of the J. J. Harwood 
Lumber Company, was in Cleveland last week visiting bis 
son and looking over the prospects for the year's business. 
Mr. Harwood lives in Winnipeg, Can., and he has been 
influential in having the company open its offices at Toronto 
and Montreal. The company reports an exceptionally good 
year’s business. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

TOLEDO, Oul0, Feb. 18.—Wholesale dealers report 
rather dull business last week, because of the cold 
weather. Stocks in dealers’ hands are low and buying is 
close and for present needs only. Prices on yellow pine 
continue to stiffen, with a demand for the better grades. 
Wholesalers predict a rush in business as soon as the 
cold weather ceases, as the money market in Toledo is 
very good, so business prospects are encouraging. 

Applications at banks for loans on real estate are an 
indication of much activity in building in the spring. The 
movement is by no means confined to contractors and 
large holders of real estate; numerous home seekers have 
applied for money for spring building. Despite the cold 
weather of the last two weeks a great deal of building 
has already begun, with more in sight, and dealers in 
building material are hopeful as to the future. Building 
permits issued in the first two weeks in February were for 
$92,065, nearly three times as much as for the corre 
sponding weeks of 1913. 

Sash and door trade has been rather quiet owing to the 
cold weather. Most of the orders booked are for spring 
delivery. A few dealers, however, report some good car 
load business already shipped, but the general demand is 
quiet. Prices have advanced and dealers predict good 
business in the near future. 

The proposed electric line to connect Toledo and 
Elkhart, Ind., is watched with keen interest by local 
wholesale merchants. The line may connect with either 
the T. & I. or the Toledo & Western, thus giving better 
freight service than heretofore. It will also give through 
electric service between Toledo and Chicago. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE | 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 16.—Weather conditions have had 
a retarding influence on the lumber business during the 
last week, but most concerns report a satisfactory vol 
ume of business. The general opinion prevails that the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission not to 
give the railroads the asked-for increase at this time will 
act as a damper on the lumber business, and when it was 
announced today, it was not cheerful news for any of 
the dealers, and was especially unpleasant to those 
whose business is largely with the roads. Many of the 
large hardwood users are buying liberally, and business 
continues good in the outlying districts. 

With the exception of the better grades of chestnut 
and poplar, the hardwoods seem to be moving well, and 
prices are generally maintained. Plain oak is in greatest 
demand, with quartered oak, birch, beech, maple, bass, ash 
gum, and low-grade poplar and chestnut following closeiy 
White pine moves steadily on a quiet market, and prices 
hold well. Demand for spruce seems to take about all that 
is offered, at fair prices. Hemlock is reported by some to 
he stronger, and by the rest as holding steady. Cypress is 
selling well, with prices well held. Cypress shingles are 
still scarce, The yellow pine market seems to have changed 
little, and the North Carolina market can not be said to be 
any better, nor is it any worse except as to a= slightly 
increased influx of transit cars. y 

Last week 105 permits were issued by the bureau of build 
ing inspection for 162 operations, valued at $858,355. O 
this, almost $150,000 was for dwelling construction, $415,000 
for office buildings, and $84.000 for places of amusement. 
Richard H. Sharp plans to build 350 two-story houses, and 
the entire operation is estimated to cost $1,250,000. 

General mercantile reports state that the last week de 
veloped improvement in iron, steel, wool, hosiery and notions, 
and claim that the indications for resumption of general 
business prosperity are good. 

Last week was one of great encouragement for the 
port boomers here. The naval committee has apparently 
receded from its position that the next navy vard must be 
at Norfolk, Va., and the chances of the big job coming here 
are brighter than they have been for many weeks. The 
Rivers and Harbors bill that has been presented to Congress 
treats this port more liberally than ever, and more so than 
many had hoped for. It contains provisions for $1,000,000 
for channel work, and $1,000,000 for a continuing contract. 
The start of the Government acquisition of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal is also provided for, and the trans 
Jersey canal is also taken care of. 

President Benjamin Stoker, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
has returned from the meeting of the National Chamber of 
Commerce with the statement that that body is “the best 
ever.’ He will report to the next exchange meeting, and it 
is sure to be a very enthusiastic report. 

John Halfpenny has added C. B. Talbot to his sales force 
to cover the central west territory, including the big furni 
ture towns. 

The Pearson & Ludascher Lumber Company has completed 
its new plant at Westmoreland Avenue and the Delaware, 
and it is considered one of the most complete and modern 
in this part of the country, as well as one of the biggest. 
Mr. Ludascher, who has had large interests in the hotel 
business, has disposed of them. and will devote himself more 
exclusively to the lumber business. 














AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PiTtsBuURGH, PA., Feb. 18.—Coal mining activities in 
the Pittsburgh district are showing in many ways. While 
yet early, plans are being prepared for 500 miners’ 
houses for new coal operations in Allegheny County, near 
Burgettstown. The Pittsburgh Coal Company is back 
of the principal improvements in this direction. Coke 
works are not pressing heavily for stocks, and mine 
timbers are moving quietly because operators are wait- 
ing until they know what is ahead of them in adjusting 
wages with miners. 

Industrial life in Pittsburgh continues to expand. 
There is a larger productive capacity in action now than 
at any other time since last summer. This includes all 
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jinishing mills and open hearth steel works. There is an 
average activity in the steel trade of fully 75 percent. In 
some lines it has gone to 85 percent. The one stumbling 
block to full recovery is the railroad companies that are 
not showing the usual intercst in requirements of either 
stecl or lumber. In Pittsburgh it is generally believed that 
the freight rate issue must be definitely settled before a full 
return to normal conditions can come. 

Interest was shown last week in the report from West 
Virginia that a new company known as the Lost River 
Lumber Company had taken over sixty different timber 
tracts in Hampshire and Wardy Counties and will likely 
operate in this timber in the near future. The total acre 
ive is not stated, but it is reported that the sale is the 
largest in several years in that State. 

J. L. Kendall, president of the Kendall Lumber Company, 
will go to Florida this week, to be gone a month. His 
tamily is spending the winter there. 

Louis Germain, of the Germain company, has returned 
from the South, reporting a good outlook for business in the 
spring. 
“RL X. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, who has 
been visiting in the South for some time at mill operations, 
stopped at the general offices of the company in Pittsburgh 
this week on his way to Philadelphia. 

The Acorn Lumber Company reports some buying of lum- 
ber and perhaps what should be called good seasonal buy 
ing. 

G. C. Adams, vice president of the Duquesne Lumber Com- 
yiny, bas returned from an extended trip into the South- 
west and finds the mills there decidedly optimistic regard 
ing the spring trade, with all talking better prices. 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 











NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 16.—Mayor Curley of Boston, 
who has announced his intention of raising by popular 
subscription a fund of $1,000,000 each year during his 
term to boom Boston, called a special meeting of repre- 
sentative citizens this afternoon to raise $75,000 to be 
expended in dredging a channel up Mystie River to the 
great lumber wharf where Oregon fir will be handled 
as soon as the Panama Canal shall open. More than 
$50,000 was subscribed in twenty minutes at the first 
meeting last week. 

Although many of the retail yards are carrying light 
stocks, business continues extremely light in most lines 
of jumber, Most of the contracts were finished in Decem- 
ber and January and the retailers are not quite ready to 
start buying for tie usual spring rush, due in March by 
the latest. 

The Blanchard Lumber Company reports that its mill at 


Portage Lake, Me. is in excetlent running order and 
crowded with orders. . It is sawing 55.000 to 60,000) feet 
a day. 


William EF. Litchfield. president of the Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, has appointed the 
committee that is to report a plan for winding up_ the 
affairs of the association and incorporating a new body 
representative of the wholesale lumber dealers of this State. 
Henry B. Fiske was named chairman, with Morris A. Hall, 
of the Hall Lumber Company, and Charles S. Wentworth, 
vice president of the association. 

Walter ©. Jennings has removed his commission lumber 
business from Pearson Avenue, Somerville, to 50 Park Drive. 
Brookline, 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Bancor, ME., Feb. 16.—The second week of February 
brought more of genuine old-time winter to Maine than 
had been experienced here in a like space of time in 
five years. The first genuine cold wave came early in 
the week and for forty-eight hours the temperature 
readings in Bangor ran from 5 to 25 degrees below zero, 
while in Aroostook County and other parts of eastern 
and northern Maine the mercury ran to 30 and even 35 
below. This weather made railroading hard, and has 
greatly interfered with all out-of-door work, while what 
little ‘shipping there was at sea along this coast suf- 
fered severely. 

The cold wave was followed on Saturday by a bliz- 
zard that almost completely tied up traffie of every 
kind. The wind, blowing half a gale inland and 40 miles 
an hour on the coast, brought along with it a snowfall that 
would measure 12 to 15 inches on the level, and which the 
wind piled in drifts ranging from 5 to 20 feet in depth in 
the open country. It will be a week before the country 
roads are well broken out. and the lumbermen will be con- 
siderably delayed in log hauling, for the snow is light and 
dry. This is, indeed, an old fashioned winter in Maine, 
there having been no respite from storm and low tempera- 
ture since December 23, and the experience leads the old 
settlers to predict an early spring. 

Land Agent Viles is sending letters to the registered 
guides in the State conveying a warning against forest fire 
dangers. The guides are especially warned against allowing 
their parties to throw away burning matches or cigars, to 
kindle fires in dry weather or in dangerous places, or to 
leave fires before they are completely extinguished, and 
the letters recite the law regarding such acts, ; 

James A. Conners, of the J. W. Sewall timber estimsting 
force of Old Town, Me., has gone into western Quebec on a 
short cruising trip. 


PENOBSCOT LOG CUT. 

Bancor, ME., Feb. 16— The log cut on Penobscot 
waters will be about an average this winter, operating 
conditions having been favorable nearly all the time 
since the season began. Hauling to the landings is 
progressing, and it is expected that every stick cut will 
reach driving waters. The cut on the East Branch will 
be 40,000,000 to 45,000,000 feet, and that on the West 
Branch 77,300,000, of which the Great Northern Paper 
Company has 57,500,000. 

On the East Branch, Moses Wadleigh has cut 8,000,- 
000 feet for the Bangor Lumber Company, and the 
Eastern Manufacturing Company, of Bangor, estimates its 
cut at 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet. ’aul Gonyer, of Pat- 
ten, has 2,000,000, and the Katahdin Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, 6,000,000, Other operators on the East Branch are 
C. Murphy & Sons, of Oldtown; Gardner & Finch, of Pat- 
ten: Orono Pulp & Paper Company; Oscar Thomas, of 
Lincoln; W. A. Sawyer, of Patten; Ira Carpenter, of Patten, 
and G. W. Barker & Son, of Oldtown. 

On the West Branch, A. J. Weymouth has cut 2,000,000 
feet for the Jordan Lumber Company, of Oldtown. Irving 
G. Stetson, of Bangor, has 2,250,000 feet at Lobster Lake, 
and Sutherland & Hodges 2.500.000. Statistics of the cut 
of the Great Northern ‘Paper Company on the West Branch 
waters are: North Branch, 8,000,000; South Branch, 2,500.- 
000; Boyd Town, 10,000,000; Elm stream, 4,000,000 ; Russell 
stream, 2,000,000; Farrar brook, 1,000,000; Pine stream. 
6,000,000; Cuxabexis, 2,000,000; Sourdvahunk, 8,000,000 ; 








Ripogenus, 1,500,000; Rainbow, 2,800,000 ; 
Lake, 1,000,000; Township 1, range 10, 
semic, 1,000,000; total, 57,800,000 feet. 

On the Kennebec River the Great Northern cut is about 
15,000,000 feet, as follows: Wood stream, 3,800,000; Tom- 
hegan, 3,800,000; Brassua, 1,200,000; Alder stream, 5,- 
000,000; Rapid stream, 1,200,000; total, 15,000.000. Total 
for Great Northern on both rivers, 72,300,000 feet. 

Operations on Penobscot waters other than those men- 
tioned are: William Engel & Co., 3,000,000 feet on the 
Oassadumkeag and Piscataquis; McNulty, Pierce & Town- 
send, 9,000,000 on Piscataquis and elsewhere; E. Sawyer, 
1,500,000 on Sebois and Piscataquis; Fred Strout, 1.500.000 
on Piscataquis; Charles Whittier, 3,000,000 on Passadum- 
keag; Rufus Page, 1,500,000 in Burlington township; Stern 
Lumber Company, of Bangor, 6,000,000, cut on Mattamis- 
contis stream by L. J. Butterfield. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 
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Good Ice Roads Help to Keep Loggers Busy—Michigan 
Expected to Enter Lumbering Field Within Five 
Years. 


Bay City AND SaGinaw, Micu., Feb. 17.—Cold 
weather and plenty of snow in the Lower Peninsula 
have made it possible to maintain ice roads, and every 
logger is busy hauling timber or cedar. The cedar tim- 
ber in the State has been diminishing steadily, but de- 
mand is good, and every available stick that can be 
reached will be put in this winter. Men working in 
cedar camps get about the same pay of men for logging 
camps. This we ather if it continues unchanged during 
the month will materially increase the log output. 

State Land Commissioner Carton, who is also secre- 
tary of the Public Domain Commission that has charge 
of the State forest reserves, beiieves that within five years 
the State will actually be engaged in lumbering on State 
reserves and will turn many thousand dollars into the State 
treasury. He said: “In five years I expect to see lumbering 
operations carried on in the counties of Roscommon. Craw- 
ford and Luce over an area of more than 5,000 acres.” 

\. T. Hallock, president of the Northern Dimension Com- 
pany, of Saginaw, has evolved a plan whereby the waste 
trom the Alpena lumber mills, now used for firewood, ean 
be profitably utilized in the manufacture of slabs and 
edgings into dimersion lumber in the production of small 
woodenware articles. Half a dozen Alpena business men 
have guaranteed the funds necessary to make a thorough 
test. The Island mill will be equipped with the necessary 
machinery. , 

u. 'T. Rouse, of Bay City, is buying stave and heading 
bolts in Arenac County and will operate his mill at Omer 
this coming season. 

The Logan sawmill at Vanderbilt on the Michigan Cen 
tral-Mackinaw division, operated by Yuill Bros.. which manu- 
factured 5,000,000 feet of jiumber last season, is being 
stocked -and will start for the season run early in April. 

‘The Hanson-Ward veneer and fleoring plant is running 
over time owing to a gratifying increase in orders. 

Ross & Wentworth’s plant in Bay City has been busy 
during the fall and winter. . 

The Kneeland-Bigelow sawmill is being operated with day 
and night shifts and the company is shipping out hardwood 
lumber as fast as it is fit to move, business being in ex- 
ceptionally good form. 

The local box factories report a fair volume of business. 

Local dealers who import pine are making contracts for 
stock for next season's delivery. Prices, so far as ascer- 
tained, will be about as they closed the season. The cheaper 
grades of white pine are more particularly firm. With the 
tariff off, indications are of far larger importations than last 
vear. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. 17.—-Excessively cold weather 
and heavy snow have brought the local lumber trade 
practically to a standstill. Little construction work is 
going on, although there is plenty of work coming out 
of architects’ offices. Until a break in the winter 
weather shall occur lumbermen will not look for trade 
to pick up. The outlook is encouraging. The temporary 
dull period is regarded as seasonable and in no way 
indicative of any internal upset in trade conditions. 

For several days local dealers, wholesale and retail, 
have reported few sales, and there is a corresponding 
slackness in the buying end. Most of the yards are well 
stocked, advantage having been taken of the year-end drop 
in prices. The southern mills have boosted their demand for 
yellow pine about 50 cents. This is due to the recent 
activity in the yellow pine market caused by the buying in 
of stock at bedrock. Sales dropped off as soon as the price 
on yellow pine started to go up and at present the market 
is practically dead, with only a few unimportant sales re- 
ported at advanced price. 

Detroit dealers look for an early start of spring construc- 
tion work, and it is largely due to this outlook that they 
base their roseate predictions. The fact that a large number 
of men are out of employment in Detroit can not be taken 
as an indication that the city is suffering any untoward 
slackness in the industrial line. Its army of unemployed is 
estimated anywhere from 25,000 to 60,000, consisting mostly 
of out-oi-town mechanics and laborers that have been at- 
tracted to Detroit by the glowing reports of the city’s pros- 
perity that have been sent out broadcast. 

Building permits taken out in the city last week repre- 
sent a prospective expenditure of $169,855 in construction 
operations in comparison with $2,150,415 for the previous 
week and $205,105 for the similar week of last year, which 
was also broken by a_ holiday. 

T. M. Ralston, of the William Horner. Company, of Reed 
City, Mich., dealer in hard maple flooring, stopped in Detroit 
to call on local dealers on his return from a three weeks’ 
trip through the East. He said he found business conditions 
to be good in the Fast and secured a number of orders. The 
Ilorner company will shortly open a plant in Newberry. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MIcH., Feb. 16.—More than 500,000 
acres of land in northern Wisconsin have been disposed 
of in the last few months. The Hamilton-Merryman 
Company, of Marinette, Wis., has disposed of a large 
tract, and the N. Ludington Company, of the same city, 
has entered into a selling contract for a large acreage. 
The Peshtigo Lumber Company, of Peshtigo, Wis., has 
sold 45,000 acres to date. The Jerry Madden Lumber 
Company, of Rapid River, Mich., has bought of the 
Garth Lumber Company a total of nearly 4,000 acres of 
timberland in Delta and Alger counties. Part of the 
land is for the Nels Westling Company, of Rapid River. 

The Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, of Her- 
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Three Facts. 


It is as easy to know what a timber 
property is worth as it is to know the 
value of any other form of property. 

Is the market value of that kind of 
timber stable and steadily rising? 

That is Fact Number One. 

What size and what quality of tim- 
ber is to be found on the tract which 
you are thinking of buying or selling? 

That is Fact Number Two. 

If the quantity and quality are right, 
how can you develop the property to 
the utmost advantage? 

That is Fact Number Three. 


Of these three facts, Number One is 
Numbers Two and 
Three can only be answered by making 


easily answered. 


a scientific cruise of the property 





ata 
cost which is negligible in proportion 
to the knowledge it gives—for the man 
who buys or sells a timber property 
today without those three facts in his 
possession is taking a risk which men 
would not take in any other legitimate 
business transaction. 

We make this statement unhesitat- 
ingly, even though we. make cruises. 
To those who doubt, we invite corre- 
and we should particularly 

copy of our pamphlet 
about Certified Timber Properties to 
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you. It is free—ask for it. 


Certitied timber property for sale. 7000 acres near 
Vancouver, containing 140,000,000 feet of first 
class timber, 85°. Douglas Fir. Very easy terms. 


Vitale & Rothery 


Forest Engineers 


527 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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NORTHERN PINE 





hite Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common, Shops and Selects 





All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory 
Selects are our specialties. 


We Solicit Your Business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


Drummond, Wisconsin 




















THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


[e} fe] 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The First Reliable Inquiry 
wil) buy this stock:—You will realize why when you see our low prices: 


25,000 ft.—4-4 Ist and 2ds 6 to.1034”’ Cottonwood. 
51,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 8 to 12’ Cottonwood. 
50,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 13 to 17” Cottonwood. 
26,000 ft.—4-4 Panel 18 to 20’’ Cottonwood. 
Band sawn, high grade, manufactured at our own mill at Metropolis, Ill, 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Wolf - Lockwood 
Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


























BI 5 Main Office and Yard, 
‘GREEN BAY, WIS. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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G. N. Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 
and Fir Lumber 


Eastern Office, 
Mich. Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Western Office, 
Seattle, Washington. 











mansville, is operating eight camps along the Schlesinger 
branch of the North Western Railway and is employing 
several hundred men. The estimated input of logs is about 
15,000,000. Large quantities of logs are being shipped in 
to Koss over the Wisconsin & Michigan Railway. Solper & 
KXobessen are accumulating a large stock. 

C. E. Burns has completed and started a sawmill at Wau- 
saukee, Wis. Some ship timber is being sawed for Captain 
aa ot Marinette, Wis., to be shipped to Green Bay, 

Is. 

Logging everywhere is now reported to be in full swing 
and conditions are favorabie. Koss reports 22 below zero. 
Pulpwood is pouring into Neenah, Wis., and other paper- 
making centers and all fear of searcity is past. Wausau, 
Wis., reports large quantities of logs being shipped in. The 
movement of logs is heavy everywhere. The indications are 
that an unusually large supply of pulpwood will be taken 
out of the woods this winter. 

The Reynold Lehman logging camp near Girard Junction, 
Wis., was burned last week together with contents. 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Brown, of Marinette, Wis., are 
preparing to move to San Diego, Cal. Mr. Brown has been 
coune the most prominent lumbermen in the Menominee 

alley. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 





Hardwood Sales Good—Prices Firm—Timber Shortage 
in Upper Michigan Expected to Bring Increase in 
Prices Soon. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Feb. 17.—Some large sales of 
hardwood at good prices have been made recently, and 
the number of inquiries being received indicates prices 
will remain firm. The outlook is better than for some 
time and dealers predict an encouraging spring business. 
Owing to the continued weakness in the yellow pine 
market, hemlock has not been eagerly sought. Manufac 
turers continue to hold their prices higher than dealers 
will pay, and as a result there are few sales. Inquiries 
for cedar shingles show a tendency for strong prices. 
Post inquiries are also coming in freely. 

The lumbermen had been expecting a good grist of 
business from eastern railroads in the belief that the 
» percent advance in freight rates was about to be granted, 
but now that the advance has again been postponed not 
much over normal business is looked for from that quarter. 

An appreciable timber shortage in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan will probably mean higher prices next summer. 
The long continued adverse logging conditions drove many 
jobbers out of the woods before real winter weather came 
and it is now known the cut will be considerably below 
normal. This is causing big buyers to be active in the 
market and much stock is being contracted. Logging con 
ditions could not be better and the railroads are put to 
extremes to furnish cars. As yet there has been no short- 
age of consequence, however. 

While firm prices have kept down the buying in the hem- 
lock market, lumbermen see good conditions ahead. There 
has been a marked improvement in inquiries both in hemlock 
and hardwood, and maple, beech, basswood and elm = are 
already moving good. 

J. C. Kirkpatrick, president of the National Pole Com 
pany, of Escanaba, has returned from an extensive tour of 
lumber regions and markets. “In general I believe there is 
an improvement in the lumber business,” he said. “Some 
sales have been made recently at very good prices. The 
late coming of winter affected us, but things are coming 
well now and we expect to get out a large cut before 
spring. 

The vicinity of Crandon, Wis., is the scene of unusually 
big logging operations. Keith & Hiles are getting out 12.- 
000.000 feet; the MeGee Company, of Shawano, is cutting 
2,000,000 feet of hardwood and several thousand cords of 
pulpwood; the Underwood Veneer Company has a_ large 
crew near the Pelican branch with a logging railroad and 
a 50-ton logging locomotive; Morse & Treadwell, of Antigo, 
have built a logging road to the Pelican branch and are 
getting out thousands of feet daily; the Rhinelander Veneer 
Company has a crew of thirty men, and numerous jobbers 
are cutting logs and pulpwood. 

The floodwood camps of the Greenwood Lumber Company 
of Ontonago were closed this week, partly because of the 
deep snow and partly because there are 7,000,000 feet of 
logs decked in the woods, which is enough to keep the mill 
at Ontonagon running for some time. The company will 
not close all of its camps, retaining large forces at several 
camps. Newberry’s new flooring factory, being built by 
William Horner, tormerly of Reed City, will be completed 
soon. I[t will have a capacity of 40,000 feet of finished 
flooring daily, and will be operated night and day. The 
capacity will be increased to 65,000 soon. The Ahnapee 
Veneer & Seating Company, of Algoma, Wis.. has purchased 
a timber tract of 2.800 acres forty miles from Birchwood. 
Wis... from the John DeKeyser Lumber Company, of Eau 
Claire. The tract is connected by rail with Birchwood. 
The timber is hemlock and hardwood. Consideration, $60, 
000, William Londo, a jobber who has a three years’ con 
tract near Wausaukee, Wis., believes he set a logging 
record recently. tis crew hauled 57,000 feet a distance of 
four miles with six teams. He expects to log about 5,000, 
000 feet this winter. For the first time in the history of 
that plant the I. Stephenson Company's mill at Wells was 
forced to close a night recently due to the intense coid. 
The men working on the pond could not stand the cold and 
quit. The mill. had.to be.closed for the night until..other 
workmen could be secure® 


MINNESOTA q 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 16.—George P. Thompson 
becomes active head of the Welles-Thompson Company, 
the new retail yard concern with $1,000,000 capitaliza 
tion, formed by the stockholders of the North Star Lum- 
ber Company, which is absorbed. The new corporation 
also takes over several other yards, owned by the Milnor 
Lumber Company, the Phoenix Lumber Company and 
the H. S. Thompson Company. The company is a re- 
organization under which C. F. Welles, president of the 
North Star Lumber Company, practically retires from 
active business. George P. Thompson announces that 
the company has secured the, patents and all rights to a 
new pattern of silo, insulated and: non-collapsible, and 
is establishing a yard at Jamestown, N.'D., to be used 
as the principal distributing point for this silo. Mr. 
Thompson has just returned from a ten days” visit -to 
the Pacific coast and announces that the transfer of the 
retail yards of the companies mentioned to the new com- 
pany will become effective February 15 

Lumbermen who own cut-over lands in northern Minne- 
sota that are awaiting settlement will take part in a 


State-wide meeting of land dealers of Minnesota, to be held 
in the Minneapolis court house assembly hall March 4 to 




















form an association and inaugurate a new plan of systematic 
and concentrated advertising to push Minnesota. 

The January movement of lumber at Minneapolis was 
light, as reported by the railroads to the civic and com 
merce association. Receipts of lumber here were 777 cars, 
compared with 901 for January of last year, and ship 
ments were 338 cars, compared with 505 for the same 
month last year. 

B. F. Nelson, formerly president of the old Nelson-Tenne: 
Lumber Company and now president of the Leech Lake Lum 
ber Company, of Walker, Minn., bas been elected president 
of the board of regents of the University of Minnesota, 
succeeding John Lind, former governor, who resigned ‘re 
cently. 

H. F. Nelson and Eugene Thorndike, formerly of Mil 
bank, S. D., who have moved to Willow Creek, Mont., and 
are outfitting a lumber yard to be run under the firm name 
of Nelson & ‘Thorndike, were in Minneapolis the other 
day laying in a stock. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 18.—Skillings, Whitney & 
Barnes, of Boston, have contracted to buy 15,000,000 
feet of No. 3 common and better from one of the in 
terior mills. This is the largest deal that has been an- 
nounced in many weeks. Eight hundred thousand feet 
of mixed lumber for the car trade was also sold last 
week. It is stated that the lower grades of lumber 
command about the same prices as a year ago, but that 
the higher grades, shop and better, may be obtained at 
a little less. Lumbermen look for a good year and 
expect that the demand for their products will improve, 
and prices advance later in the spring and early summer. 

Logging conditions in the Northwest continue good, 
but the weather for the last week has been too cold for 
comfort. It is claimed that on the Vermilion range the 
temperature touched 52 below zero one morning during 
the week, and for a period of eight days the mercury seldom 
climbed above zero. There is plenty, but not too much, 
snow, und labor is not at all scarce. 

Twenty permits were issued last week, aggregating $24 
565, according to the report of the Duluth building in 
spector. ‘The principal item was a permit to construct a 
$14,000 frame hotel at Gary. a rapidly growing section 
of Duluth, at the steel plant that is being constructed 
by the Minnesota Steel Company. ‘Two frame buildings 
to cost $4,800 will be erected at the west end. as iv ; 

McLecd & Smith were successful bidders at $52,650 for 
the work of constructing an addition to the main normal 
school building in Duluth. _ 

A magnificent ice field has formed at the western end of 
Lake Superior, and it is now of sufficient thickness to 
resist successfully the action of waves, except perhaps on 
the outer edge. How extensive the field may be is not 
known, for no water is visible either from Duluth or from 
T’wo Harbors. The ice field opposite Duluth has come to 
stay until spring. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 





Predicted Boom to Building Operations Materializes— 
Lumber Companies Find Weather Ideal for Woods 


Work—tTrade Shows Activity. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 17.-—Indications are that the 
prediction made some time ago by W. D. Harper, Mil- 
waukee building inspector, that building operations in 
Milwaukee during 1914 would climb to a new high 
mark, will be fulfilled. Last week twenty-eight permits 
were issued for the erection of structures to cost $109,- 
560, as compared with twenty-one permits for the con- 
struction of buildings costing $22,690 during the corre 
sponding week in 1913. The building investment for the 
month up to date amounts to $155,177, as compared with 
only $42,700 during the same period a year ago. One 
of the most important developments in the Milwaukee 
building field during the last week was the announce 
ment that plans are being prepared for the erection of 
a 7-stcry hotel at 410-416 Wells street, containing 140 
rooms, which will be built by Dr. J. H. Sure, of Mil 
waukee, and Abraham Epstein, of Berlin, Wis., at a cost 
of approximately $100,000, It is expected that building 
operations will start during the coming summer on the 
three big structures which are to be erected on the site 
ot che Plankinton House, at a cost of $4,000,000, 

The lumber business is beginning to show more activ- 
ity and wholesalers seem to feel that the total volume 
of spring trade will be considerably in excess of a reat ago. 
It is expec a that dealers ip attendance at the ¢ yal con 
vention sph je Wisconst étail Lumber Dealers”. Associa- 
tion. which opened at the Hotel Wisconsin today, Will take 
ihe opportunity while in the city to place some good orders 
for spring stocks. Dealers in the territory tributary to 
Milwaukee have been making inquiries and placing orders 
during the last two weeks in a manner indicating that most 
retailers are awakening to the fact that now is the time to 
get their orders placed while shipping facilities are good 
and before prices go higher. There is a feeling that north- 
ern stocks will experience a shortage before spring and that 
prices are sure to advance. Present prices, especially in 
the hardwood field, are holding firm. ; 

More snow and continued cold weather have resulted in 
much activity in the northern woods. All the lumber and 
logging concerns are working overtime in the effort to get 
their logs to the sidings while the conditions are favorable 
for hauling. Lumbermen expect that the output from the 
northern woods will fall considerably below what was ex- 
pected earlier in the season. Many of the jobbers were 
foreed to suspend cutting much earlier than usual because 
of the late arrival of winter. For some months while the 
real winter weather held off, the crews cut and piled up 
logs, but were unable to haul them. There was no snow. 
the creeks and swamps kept open and it was too warm to 
make ice roads. Now, however, conditions are ideal for 
hauling and skidding and lumbermen are making the most 
of their opportunities. yea 

Robert W. Pierce, sr. a pioneer lumberman of Milwaukee, 
and one of the oldest citizens in this city, celebrated his 
ninety-third birthday: last Saturday. Mr. Pierce is still 
active and attends to various business interests despite his 
advanced. age. Mr. Pierce, who was born at Buckland, 
Mass.. in 1821, came to Milwaukee in 1844 and engaged in 
the manufacture of matches. He carried on this business 
for a time and then branched out in the Jumber business. 
rn. W. Pierce & Co. operated a sawmill in Michigan for 
many years, shipping their output to Milwaukee, where sev- 
eral retail lumber yards were conducted. Mr. Pierce also 
operated extensively in real estate in Milwaukee's earlier 
history. 

Hawley Wilbur, manager of the Wilbur Lumber Com- 





pany’s interests in Waukesha, now the mayor of Waukesha, 
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has announced that he will not be a candidate tor reélection 
and that the demands of his business are such that it will 
be necessary for him to retire from politics. 

Kemmeter Bros., of Jefferson, have placed in operation 
their sawmills in Jefferson and at Helenville. 

Bb. EF. Wilson, well known lumberman of Wausau, presi- 
dent of the Star Lake Lumber Company, secretary of the 
Land, Log & ‘Timber Company of Milwaukee, treasurer of 
the Employers’ Mutual Liability Company of Wisconsin, 
and interested in various other enterprises, has been elected 
president of the Great Northern Life Insurance Company, 
of Wausau, succeeding Neal Brown. 

C. Mattison & Sons, of Beloit, manufacturers of wood- 
working machinery, are erecting an addition to their plant 
that will add 1,500 square feet to the floor space. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has granted a_cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity to the Minneapolis, 
Merrill & Marinette Railroad to construct a line through 
the lumber country from Merrill to Athens, a distance of 
twenty-five miles. > 

John Howard, an employee of the Loomans Lumber Com- 
pany, of Waupun, is the father of several sets of twins and 
triplets. When Mr. Howard's first twins were born, the 
lumber company agreed to raise his salary at each succeed- 
ing event of this kind. Up to the present time, the com- 
pany has fulfilled its agreement, but the officials of the 
concern huve now decided to call a halt, for they say that 
at the present pace he would soon be eligible to draw a 
salary equal to the president of the company. 

The sawmill of the Faust Lumber Company, of Antigo, 
has been placed in operation with a full force of employees. 

The John Week Lumber Company, -of Stevens Point, has 
more than 100 men employed in the four logging camps 
which the company is operating, two near Ashland and two 
near Mosinee, 

W. E. Allen has disposed of his large automobile business 
in Milwaukee and has returned to the lumber business, his 
former field. Mr. Allen is now interested in the Forster 
Lumber Company and is connected with the main offices of 
the comipany at 813 Majestic Building. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, ONT., Feb. 16.—Although tariff changes have 
not yet been touched, much legislation affeeting lumber 
interests is under consideration by the Canadian Parlia 
ment. A rather drastie series of regulations governing 
floating of timber in Pacifie coast waters in Canada is 
contained in an act introduced in Parliament and has 
already obtained its first reading. The act prescribes 
that, whereas stray logs floating in the sea and tidal 
waters of British Columbia are a serious danger to navi- 
gation and it is desirable that action be taken to clear 
such waters from stray logs, therefore when any logs or 
timbers are found floating at large in such waters or 
abandoned, or cast up on the beach or shore, any person 
finding them and being authorized either by the British 
Columbia Government or the owner of the timber may 
take charge of the same and, if the owner can be located, 
notify him. The owner is given forty-five days to claim 
the timber and pay salvage on it and, failing this, the 
finder may sell the timber for his own profit. 

Another act that has also had first reading will affect 
sawmill and pulp mill owners who discharge effluent, 
sawdust, ete., into navigable waters. The act forbids any 
person to deposit or allow to flow into any navigable water, 
or water that flows into pavigable water—unless otherwise 
disposed of--any matter poisonous, noxious, decomposing, 
refuse or waste. Every private corporation convicted will 
be liable to a tine of not less than $200 and $20 every day 
during which the offense continues. Six months will be 
afforded corporations that now break the law to cease doing 
so. There will likely be considerable opposition to this act 
on the part of lumbermen. 

The Sudbury, Kepawa & Bell River Railway Company, a 
line whose chief incorporator is a well known local lumber- 
map, John Lumsden, seeks to incorporate at Ottawa. It 
will largely serve the timber trade in the district through 
which it will run and provide a facility much appreciated 
for the opening of new limits there. The line is projected 
from near Sudbury, Ont., a prominent lumber center, easterly 
to Kepawa Junction. Que., and thence northeasterly to Bell 
River, Que. Its head office will be in Ottawa. 

Ottawa lumber interests in common with those in other 
places in Ontario are preparing to oppose the workmen's 
compensation bill that will be introduced in the Ontario 
house during the approaching ‘session. <A delegation in this 
matter went to Toronto some time ago and laid its views 
before the Government and it’ is certain that lumber in- 
terests will be strongly represented against the bill when 
it comes under consideration. Its conditions provide that 
under certain conditions an employer must pay a workman 
2 sum.during his lifetime not exceeding 55 percent of the 
wages paid him at the time of his injury. Lumbermen con- 
sider this an unjust provision. : 

The last two weeks have been characterized by the most 
extreme cold felt for years, the temperature being the 
second lowest on record for the last quarter of a century. 
This has thickened the ice on the lakes until it will now 
bear anv load that lumbermen may care to place on it, and 
conditions for woods work are excellent. Trade in the 
Ottawa Valley has become decidedly more active and the 
lumber industry here, considering the general financial 
stringency and alleged “hard times,” is said to be on an 
excellent basis for this period of the year. 

















IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Feb. 16.—The lumber industry in 
eastern Canada continues in a fairly healthy and satis- 
factory condition. The season is proving a favorable 
one for lumbering operations and the result is that a 
larger quantity of lumber will be cut this year than has 
been the case for three or four years. Reports from 
the Maritime Provinces indicate that there will be a 
larger cut there than was the case last year. In 1913 
New Brunswick shipped to Europe 270,000,000 feet, of 
which 86,500,000 feet was shipped from the port of St. 
John. From the same port $1,527,000 worth of lumber 
was shipped to the American market. The value of pulp 
shipped to the American market was $528,000 and pulp- 
wood $83,000. Rumors of extensive developments are 
taking place in the Maritime Provinces in connection 
with both the pulp and paper and the lumbering in- 
dustry. 

The Dominion Railway Commission has made public 
its finding in connection with the proposed inerease of 
half a cent rates for pulpwood on the Temiscouata Railway. 
The increase asked for was granted, but will not go into 
effect yntil August 15 this year, The matter was brought 
to the attention of the railway commission as the result 





of the protest of the Eastern ‘Townships Lumber Company. 

A huge dam, said to be the largest in Canada, will be 
built on the St. Maurice River for the purpose of conserv- 
ing the flow of water. It will be built 240 miles from the 
mouth of the St. Maurice and will be 1,720 feet long and 
store 160,000,000,000 cubic feet of water. This is nearly 
twice the size of the Assouan Dam. 

The St. Lawrence Lumber Corporation is erecting a $1,- 
000,000 plant on the Gaspe coast. It will manufacture 
sulphite pulp. American capital is largely interested in 
this project. 

The Upper Fraser River Lumber Company of British Co- 
iumbia, with head office here, has passed its bond interest. 
It is understood that the company will be reorganized and 
additional capital secured. The company made an issue of 
$1,500,000 in Montreal and London about two years ago. 

Vrice Bros. held their annual meeting a few days ago, 
when a statement was issued showing profits for the year 
of $512,000, as compared with $468,000 in 1912. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 16.—It is expected that next 
week the bill providing for the increase in timber royal- 
ties will be brought down in the legislature. There have 
been many conferences about this matter between rep- 
resentatives of the Government, including Hon W. R. 
Ross, the minister in whose department timber comes, and 
the committee representing the lumbermen, timber owners 
and loggers. ‘The lumbermen have insisted that something 
he done at the present session, for the longer it was put 
off the worse it would be for them, and last week the com- 
mittee was at Victoria personally to see what could be 
done. It is believed that the minister will introduce a 
sliding scale, despite the protests of the committee. They 
want an increase fixed for a period of twenty or thirty 
years, so that timber will be good collateral in the banks. 
As it now is, the charges are so uncertain that banks will 
not lend much money on timber holdings. 

_E. W. Beckett, crown timber agent with headquarters at 
New Westminster, has gone to Coquahalla River district to 
make an inspection of the timber reserves there. <A _ rail- 
way is now being constructed through this territory, which 
will make these tracts convenient for development. 

A start has been made on the construction of the shingle 
mill of Robert McNair & Co. at Port Moody, which will 
aave a capacity of 350,000 shingles a day. J. R. Crockett, 
who has tor some years been in charge of logging opera- 
tions in California, is the superintendent in the woods. 
The timber is located five miles from the plant, and the 
company has leased for twenty-five years the line of the 
3. C. Electric, built when the latter concern was making 
improvements at Coquitlam Lake. Sawing is expected to 
start in June. 

Some time ago, Edmond Picard sued the Revelstoke Lum 
ber Company, the Yale-Columbia Lumber Company and 
Charles IF. Lindmark, of Revelstoke, for $150,000 commis- 
sion on a timber deal. The action was dismissed in the 
lower court, but on appeal to the provincial appellate court, 
judgment was given in favor of the plaintiff as against 
Lindmark and dismissed as against the other defendants, 
und a reference to the registrar was ordered to determine 
the amount due the plaintiff. Both parties appealed to the 
supreme court of Canada, but both appeals have been dis- 
missed. The court refused to hear an appeal in a common 
law case where a reference to the registrar had been al- 
lowed. 

Hi. E. Forster, conservative member of a government 
which has only two socialist members of an opposition in 
a house of over forty members, took his government to task 
for the high taxes on the timber and lumber industry. He 
said that the industry was taxed up to the hilt. He said 
that fortunes were made out of speculating in timber, but 
none out of manufacturing lumber. He was of the opinion 
that it was because of the high rate and uneven way in 
which the lumber industry was taxed that there had been 
a falling off in revenue during the last year. He struck 
the government hard when he said that comparing the lum- 
ber industry with others, it is found that in the land de- 
partment there are over $12,000,000 of deferred payments, 
which bear interest only at 6 percent, and yet the owner 
of a timber license, if he is a day late with his annual pay- 
ment, is taxed an extra $25 on each license. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Feb. 16.—Last week brought the 
coldest weather experienced in St. John for forty years, 
and as low a temperature as had been experienced for 
fifty-three years in New Brunswick. It was followed 
by a heavy snowstorm. Some vessels coming into St. 
John harbor were coated with ice to the masthead. Up 
to the present time the lumbermen in New Brunswick 
have seldom enjoyed such favorable conditions for log- 
ging, and there now seems to be promise of an amount 
of snow sufficient to expedite stream driving in the 
spring. 

The lumber markets continue dull, with no business of 
importance reported. 

". E. Neale, of Chatham, who formerly represented 
the English firm, Frank Harrison & Co., which got into 
financial difficulties, has returned from England after mak- 
ing arrangements to represent several large British timber 
houses, and he will continue his large shipments from the 
Miramichi. 

The paper mill owned by the New Brunswick Paper Com- 
pany, of Millerton, on the Miramichi, has reduced its staff 
and output. The explanation given is that the output of 
the kind of maple paper they produce was larger than the 
market could absorb. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The B. C. Sulphite & Fiber Company, which has a pulp 
mill on Howe Sound, Canada, has bought 1,070 acres of 
timber on Sutlej Channel from the Government, to have the 
area cleared in three years. The holdings comprise 6,000,- 
000 feet of hemlock, 2,000,000 feet of larch and 3,000,000 
feet of cedar, the hemlock and larch bringing 10 cents 
n thousand, in addition to the royalty, and the cedar 25 
cents a thousand. Tor 950 acres on Broughton Island, 
bought by the same company, 15 cents was paid for the 
hemlock and larch and 40 cents for the cedar, in addition 
to the royalty. The timber contents of this latter area 
is 9.000.000 feet of hemlock, 4,000,000 feet of larch and 
1,500,000 feet of cedar. 

















E. B. Causey, manager of the Higden Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company. Higden, Ark., has bought from the Baker 
Bros. Luniber Company, of Higden, 4,000 acres of yellow 
pine timber for $60,000. This also included the mills. 





W. B. Arnold, of Youngstown, Ohio, has bought from the 
Warren Acreage Investment Company, of Warren, 500,000 
feet of fine timber, consisting of oak, maple and beech. 


The Brookhaven Lumber Company of Hattiesburg. Miss., 
has bought from William McPherson and others of Detroit, 
Mich... a tract of yellow. pine timber in Mississippj for 
$210,000, : 














Residence of D. S. Pate, Highland Park. Chicago, in which Birch 
finish was extensively used. (Geo. W. Maher, Architect.) 


Bi h 
renders its maximum service 
when applied to an interior 





We don’t claim it a cureall for 
indiscriminate use, but we do say 
it’s the peer of interior finishes. In this 
we have the endorsements of build- 
ers all over the country. And car- 
penters too favor it because of its 
freedom from checks and liability 
to split. While it’s a dense, hard 
wood, it’s not hard to work and once 
nailed in place it’s there to stay. 
You've doubtless already noticed 
among your customers a 


Growing Tendency 
For Better Finish 


This no doubt is the direct result of the 
advertising that has been given Birch in mag- 
azines of general circulation. We know it’s 
attracting attention and dealers who have 
stocked it tell us it’s selling readily. Every- 
thing is in it’s favor—beauty, price and dura- 
bility and that’s what governs sales these 
days. Now, of course, we realize you can 
talk your customers out of buying Birch, 
but why do so when it would be just as easy 
to supply them? Think this over carefully 
and you'll see lots of reasons why you ought 
to be handling Birch. 


Tell any of the firms shown below you'd like to 
see the Birch Book *‘A’’ and we'll send you one. 
We're learning more about Birch every day 
and we're passing it along to our customers to 
help them sell more Birch and make more 
money. You should get in on this quick— so 
write today. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Green Bay, Wis. 
RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., Chicago, Ill. 


New Richmond, Wis. FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
I. STEPHENSON CO., Mellen, Wis. 


Wells, Mich, 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
G i Grand Rapids, Mich. 


man, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
- Wausau, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
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CALIFORNIA 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Ask 
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The way they took with the builder in- 
sured them a steady and increasing market. 
If you are hard pushed on price and quality 
these are the doors you should buy. They 
possess natural beauty of grain and figure un- 
equaled by any other door of equal price. 

We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 


Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - ~- ~~ 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative. 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Middle West Representative 











H. S. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Mien. 
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Porch Posts, 
Porch Rail and O. G. Fir Gutter. : 
* Lister Manufacturing Co. § 
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» Russel Cars 


Are now built 
on the 
Pacific Coast 


Designed by Russel Wheel & Foundry Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Locomotives New or Second Hand for 
Sale or Rent. Repaired and Overhauled. 
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Nisqually-Russel Car & Locomotive Works 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Machinists—Blacksmiths—Boiler Makers 
Car Builders—Russel Trucks. 
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“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a@ copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

















NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 17.—Weather conditions 
throughout this section continue favorable for logging. 
Railroads are able to furnish plenty of cars for the 
handling of logs and millmen register no complaints on 
this score. In fact, about the only unfavorable feature 
is the rather low stage of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, which is resulting in more than usual difficulty 
in handling logs by water. Winter rainfall has been 
rather below normal, and there has been so little snow 
or rain in the upper valleys of the Mississippi that no 
high stage is expected for some time. 

Conditions with respect to the stage of water have 
more bearing on the supply of cottonwood and gum 
timber than on other kinds of wood. These woods are 
handled largely by water, cottonwood because of its loca 
tion close to the streams throughout this section, and gum 
because the price at which this sells when manufactured 
into lumber makes it desirable that log shipments shall be 
handled by water wherever possible. Box manufacturers 
and other interests that consume large quantities of cotton- 
wood and gum do not make any attempt to deny that there 
is A prospective shortage in the timber supply and that the 
market on the lumber made therefrom is showing a harden 
ing tendency. 


George C. 


Brown & Co., of Proctor, Ark., are arranging 


to resume operation at their big mill at that point about 
March 1. ‘This firm closed late in December in order that 
it might reduce its stock before the usual spring overflow 


in the Mississippi. Proctor is so located that considerable 
loss has been suffered by that firm as a result of the breaks 
in the levee system last year and the year before and the 
management decided that, if another break should come, it 
would have lumber subject to damage. Considerable 
repairs and improvements have been made at the plant dur 
ing the suspension of operation. 

James E. Stark and the other gentlemen who went to 
New Orleans to appear before Treasury officials February 12 
in connection with one of the regional reserve banks for 
Memphis have returned. They report that Secretary Me 
Adoo was much impressed with the information presented 
regarding the resources of the territory of which Memphis is 


less 


the logical and geographical center. 

Announcement is made that the Jones Lumber Company. 
with offices in the Scimitar Building. has removed one of 
its mills from Grenada, Miss., to Hamburg, Ark., and that 
negotiations are under way now looking to the removal of 


two more mills to the 
Il. M. Wheeler, who recently sold his interest in Wheeler 
& Co., at Madison, Ark., to William Pritchard, of this city, 
has assumed management of the Jonesville Hardwood Lum 
ber Company, of Jonesville, La. This company proposes to 
build a mill. 
Announcement is 


latter State. 


made that T. B. Ashby. a prominent 


veneer man of Jackson, Tenn., will remove his plant to 
Little Rock, Ark., and that this will represent an outlay of 
about $100,000. 


David Lee, 
city, has 
Furniture 


head of the Eagle Furniture Company, of this 
been reélected president of the Memphis Retail 
Dealers’ Association. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 18.—Business has been show 
ing improvement in the local lumber market. Notwith- 
standing the cold weather that has prevailed the last 
week there seems to be no abatement in the increasing 
volume of business. There is some building activity, 
the feature being large building enterprises. Retailers 
look for a healthy spring business. 

The Bonner Furniture Manufacturing Company has 
plans for a large warehouse at its plant. T. F. Bonner, 
president of the company, says that business has shown 
steady inerease, and believes that the outlook for furni 
ture demand is bright. 

The Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company, probably 
the largest manufacturer of oak flooring in the world, 


has resumed operation after having been closed for over- 
hauling, and the installation of three large boilers of 150 


horsepower each. The hardwood flooring business is re 
ported to be showing more activity, and manufacturers are 
well pleased with the outlook. 

The Nashville Manufacturers’ Association held its annus! 
meeting in Nashville last Saturday and elected the follow 
ing officers: P. L. Hoyt, president; W. H. Clarke. first vice- 
president: A. J. Dyer, second vice-president; Joseph H. 
Peter, third vice-president; D. W. Binns, treasurer; E. S. 
Shannon, secretary. 


The Star Block Mills, of Which Jasper Hooper is man- 


ager. have been doing a rapidly growing business. The 
plant was established last year, and manufactures shuttle 
blocks of persimmon and dogwood. 

The Ragland-Baxter-Morford Company, which has leased 


the plant of the Edgefield & Nashville Manufacturing Com 
pany, one of the largest interior finish manufacturers in the 
South, reports building business active. President Charles 
M. Morford says the company is figuring on a large number 
of contracts in the South, and is well pleased with the out- 
look for heavy business, 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 
BRISTOL, VA-TENN., Feb. 18.—The lumber business in 
this section is fairly brisk and lumbermen are encouraged 
with the prospects for spring and summer trade. There 
is much activity in manufacturing. The worst of the 
winter has passed and as a result work will begin at 


once on the installation of several large new operations. 
Much timberland has changed hands during the last few 


months and consequently there will be numerous new mills 
put into operation. 


_ The Lost River Lumber Company, of Wardensville, W. 


Va., has purchased a tract of 9,000 acres of timber, with 
a view to developing it at an early date. 
The Paxton Lumber Company reports business brisk. The 


company’s planing mill here is not running at this time 
but operations of this company in North Carolina and West 
Virginia are being conducted on a large scale. 

The Stone-Huling Lumber Company will begin operating 
its new planing mill on Ash Street, during March. Much 
new machinery has been installed in the plant and an addi- 
tion to the mill has been built to it. 

. M. Hoskins has returned from a trip in the interest 
of the H. M. Hoskins Lumber Company, which is operating 
in eastern Kentucky. 

The Peter-McCain Lumber Company's mills are both run 
ning and are well supplied with logs. When the company 
finishes cutting its timber in the Holston Mountains, it will 


begin the development of a tract in Carter County, Ten- 
nessee. 
The Douglas-Walkley Lumber Company, which recently 


purchased a large area of timberland in Wise County, Vir- 


ginia, is going forward with plans to erect a band mill near 
Tacoma, Va. 

A munber of eastern hardwood buyers are here this week 
and report the business outlook encouraging. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. Va., Feb. 17.—Conditions in the lumber 
trade ave becoming more favorable from the market 
standpoint. Demand is far short of what it might be, 
although conditions seem to be ripe for a return to nor 
mal conditions, Woodworking concerns and the lumber 
yards of eastern and western centers have not been buy- 
ing heavily and it is felt that demand for stock on the 
part of such buyers will soon begin to make itself felt 
and when it does, lumber concerns in this territory will 
look for a general impetus to their business. Mills in 
West Virginia, for the most part, are in operation. Prices 
are below a margin of reasonable profit but the margin 
is sufficient to enable millmen to run their mills at a 
profit and to accumulate a certain amount of dry stock. 

J. 8. Backus, of Moore, Keppel & Co., is at the Davis 
Memorial Hospital in this city suffering with an attack 
of typhoid fever. 

Assurances have been given by the governor that if a 
special session of the legislature be called plans for forestry 
legislation will be made a part of the call. This assurane: 
has been given to George W. Wilson, of the Wildell Lum 
ber Company, who is also chairman of the House commit 
tee on conservation. The governor has said that he ex 
pects to call a special session, 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 18.—The Louisville Silo & Tank 
Company, which recentiy moved its factory to a larger 
building at Fifteenth and High streets, is now in the 
market for 20-horsepower motors for the operation of 
its plant. 

At the instance of D. H. Harris the Louisville Rotary 
Club has gone on record as favoring a 5 per cent 
advance in railroad rates, providing the roads can show by 
facts and figures that they are entitled to the advance. 

The Lanham Hardwood Flooring Company has decided to 
change the type of electricity it has been using from di 
rect to alternating, and has ordered twenty-five motors of 
the latter type from the General Electric Company. 

Hamlin Garland lectured in Louisville last Sunday on 
forestry work, and made a plea for the lease and royalty sys 
tem of cutting timber off Government lands 

The Louisville Hardwood Club adopted resolutions at its 
meeting last week indorsing the work of the State forestry 
commission and calling on the State legislature not to pass 
the bill which has been before it abolishing the commission 
and the office of State forester, held by J. E. Barton. p 

The Kentucky River Sawmill Association, composed of 
owners of lumber manufacturing plants along the stream 
named, has gone before the legislature with a bill to regulate 
the taking of both branded and unbranded, from the 
river. It is said that the mills that get their log supply by 
water have been handicapped for some time by alleged tim- 
ber thieves, 


logs, 


The Valley Creek Lumber Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 
which has bought a considerable timber tract in Letcher 
county, Ky., has sent William Golding to that section to 


superintend the construction of saw and stave mills. 

The Jenkins & Essex Lumber Company, of Elizabethtown, 
has entered the residence contracting business on a larger 
seale, and has landed several jobs of this kind lately. 

W. D. Kelley has built a sawmill at Uniontown, and is 
manufacturing lumber for use in barn construction work. 

The Turkey Foot Lumber Company. which is developing a 
timber tract in Jackson county, has established general offi 
ces at Lexington. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 16.—The lumber trade in Co- 
lumbus and central Ohio continues to improve as the 
spring building season approaches. This is noted in 
hardwoods and yellow pine and the general tendency is 
toward more uniform prices. Shading of quotations to 
force the market is gradually disappearing and instead 
more regularity is noted. The tone of the market is 
better and prospects are considered good. 

The hardwood trade apears to be gaining in strength. 
Dealers are buying more liberally with the result that 
they ave increasing stocks to a certain extent. Factories 
are buying as in the past but there is no increase in 
volume in’ that direction. “Stocks in the hands of mill 
owners are not large but they are in good shape. Yard 
stocks are not large although they are about adequate for 
current needs. Furniture factories are not buying to any 
vreit extent. : 4 

In the yellow pine trade there is a gradual increase in 
volume, although prices are still low. Yards are buying 
only what is necessary to keep their stocks in good shape. 
Transit cars are moving fairly well. There is an increas 
ing demand for car stocks. Cypress is also becoming 
stronger and the tendency of the entire market is towards 
higher levels. ; ; ; RAs 

As the spring approaches prospects of active building 
grow brighter. Many large structures have been projected 
snd there will also be some apartment and residence build- 
ing. Collections are improving. 





lhe stockholders of the DeBois & McCoy Lumber Com- 
pany. of Bellaire, have elected the following officers : John 
DeBois, president; William McCoy, vice president; J. M. 


DuBois, secretary and treasurer. 

At 2» meeting of the stockholders of the Amherst Supply 
Company, of Amherst, the following officers were elected : 
Cc. W. Menz, president ; George Hollstein, vice president, and 
Lee Menz, secretary-treasurer. The elevator and lumber 
departments of the company were recently divided. 





CoLtumBuUS, Onto, Feb. 16.—The Columbus Merchants’ & 
Manufacturers’ Association has decided to affiliate with the 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce. This is the first of a 
number of mergers of business organizations contemplated 
with the Chamber of Commerce. It will continue to carry 
out its own activities with its own officers but its industrial. 
traffic and publicity departments will be merged with the 
larger organization. 


AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 16.—Plans for one of the 
largest frame construction projects in the city in many 
years have been approved by the city building inspec- 
tion departments. They are for the grandstands, bleach- 
ers and fences for the Federal baseball park in the old 
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Greenlawn cemetery in Kentucky avenue. The entire 
construction is to be of heavy timbers and will cost 
about $50,000. Lynn B. Milikan is the general con- 
tractor and will buy the lumber needed from local con- 
cerns, 

Henry A. Gardner, assistant director of the Institute 
of Industrial Research, Washington, D. C., defended the 
use of wood shingles at the convention of the International 
Association of Master House Painters & Decorators here 
last week. He said the advantages of wood shingles are 
low cost, light weight, great durability and extremely low 
heat conductivity. He advised, however, that wood shingles 
be covered with high grade oil-mineral paints to assure fire 
resistance and water proof. 

The newly organized O. D. Haskett Lumber Company has 
taken over the lumber yard of the Brannum-Keene Lumber 
Company at the Lake Erie & Western Railway tracks and 
Twenty-tifth Street. O. D. Haskett, president and manager 
of the new company, for many years has been vice president 
of the Burnet-Lewis Lumber Company, but has disposed of 
his interests in that concern. 

Five hundred and ten traveling salesmen representing 
lumber and other lines of business were entertained at 
lunch Saturday at the Severin Hotel by the wholesale trade 
division of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. |The 
association is enlisting the salesmen in a plan to enlarge 
the activities of Indianapolis as ua wholesale center, 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


eT 

EVANSVILLE, INp., Feb. 16.—Manufacturers say that 
compared to the corresponding period of last year trade 
shows signs of improvement. A heavy snow fell in 
southern Indiana on Friday and Saturday of last week, 
covering the ground to the depth of seven or eight inches 
and also interfering with bringing in logs. Many of the local 
manufacturers, however, have plenty of logs on hand to run 
them until good weather sets in again. Practically all the 
large hardwood mills in this section continue to run on 
steady time. Prices on lumber are holding up well and no 
reduction is looked for. The demand for the best grades of 
hardwood remains strong. 

In spite of the inclement weather building operations in 
Evansville are active. The permits for February show a 
big increase over the corresponding period of last year. The 
building inspector believes that this will be the best year 
on record for building in Evansville. 

C. W. Honnicutt, who was manager of the Hines Lumber 
Company at room 413 Woods Building, is now manager of 
the C. W. Honnicutt Lumber Company at the same address. 
Mr. Honnicutt came here several months ago from Arkansas 
and has succeeded in working up a nice business. He is a 
member of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club and has made 
many friends in this territory. 

Elmer D. Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Com 
pany, this city, who recently returned from a trip through 
the southern States. reports that there has recently been 
an awakening in trade circles in the South and he looks 
for a fine business all through the South this year. 

Senjamin Bosse, president of the Globe-Bosse-World Fur- 
niture Company, and mayor of Evansville, was in Chicago 
last week on business. Mr. Bosse is of the opinion that 
furniture manufacturers will enjoy a great deal of pros 
perity this year. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 17.—The heavy snowstorm of 
the latter part of last week and the cold weather fol 
lowing have had a retarding effect on shipments. Pros- 
pects for a good run of business are bright, and much 
business is being booked. It is more a time of  in- 
quiries, however, than of orders. Most dealers claim the 
market has advanced, and better prices are being ob- 
tained for small lots. 

Prices remain stiff and orders are fair for this time 
of year. Furniture manufacturers who were more or 
less disappointed in the lack of business at the recent furni 
ture exhibitions report a fair business coming in, and it is 
generally understood that buyers who visited the exhibitions 
were inclined to take cataiogs home and order later. While 
this is unusual it is no less welcome to find the trade again 
fairly active and with prospects for a good line of trade 
from this source all season. 

Implement works are said to be getting ready to do busi 
ness on a Jarger scale and much is expected by lumbermen 
from that source. Yellow pine men are doing well.  Man- 
ufacturers are able to get better prices than for many weeks 
and retailers who delayed their buying are paying more for 
~tock than they would have had to pay two weeks ago. — Pros- 
pects are that further advances will be asked as the railroads 
ure doing some buying and a general call for railroad con 
struction material is expected. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 14.—Excessive rains last 
week greatly hampered the mills in getting their usual 
output and, with a steadily increasing demand, brokers 
find much more difficulty in placing orders at the old 
figure, and it is confidently believed by those who are 
usually the best posted on market conditions that as 
soon as weather conditions assume a more favorable 
aspect in the East prices will materially advance. 

A prominent lumberman in commenting on the cross- 
tie trade said that of six tie shippers at this port each 
averaged from two to six vessels a month, and that each 
vessel carried from 20,000) to 60,000 ties. He protested 
against the custom of classifying hewn ties as lumber, or if 
so classified they should he put down as hewn ties, for 
they never go near a sawmill, and are nearly all cut by 
negroes in the woods and shipped direct by rail to the 
docks here. He further stated that over 90 percent of the 
fies shipped from Jacksonville was hewn, only about 10 
pereent being sawn. ’ , 

kK. G. Phinney & Co. have sent out ten ships since January 
15 coastwise with cargoes of lumber ranging from 600.000 
to 1,200,000 feet in each cargo. They report prices about 
as usual and that yard stocks are somewhat more in 
demand. Freights are low. | 

Lumber shipments from this port during January were, 
coastwise 36.7387,000 feet: foreign 2,050,000 feet: total 
38.787,000 feet. Paers 

Frank Haviland, a promitent lumberman of New York 
city, reports, while here, that the excessively cold weather 
in New York has seriously delayed building operations in 
ihat section and that the yards are not buying freely, as 
it is almost impossible to handle stock from the yards, and 
wae is pe held up until the weather shall open up. 

. Melton, ‘of the Melton Lumber Company, of Palatka, 
Wi is in this ae last week to arrange for a large tract ot 
timber on Crescent Lake. He expecis to raft this timber 
to his mill in Palatka. 

















FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 17.—In public speeches here last 
week Secretary of the Treasury W. G. McAdoo, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture David F. Houston, and Comptroller 
of Currency John Skelton Williams agreed that the 
country has entered on a renaissance of patriotism and 
business ideals. The two cabinet officers and the comp- 
troller of the currency met here to hear argument from 
southern cites on the establishment of a reserve dis- 
trict and a regional bank. Delegations appeared before 
them from Chattanooga, Savannah, Birmingham, and 
Columbia. They included several lumbermen as well as 
bankers and other business men. 

The United States Department of Commerce will es- 
tablish in Atlanta a division to collect data on the com- 
merce and industry of this territory. Four such geo- 
graphical divisions will be established by the Department 
of Commerce. The other three will have headquarters 
in Detroit, St. Louis and Seattle. 

Merchants from all parts of the South, among whom 
were a few dealers in building supplies, met here last 
week to discuss business conditions, and to devise means 
by which the year may be made more prosperous. The 
meeting was significant in many ways. 

The feature of the market is orders from railroads, 
but there is little inquiry by eastern and northern 
yards, this attributed to bad weather. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Feb. 17.—The chief development in 
the lumber situation appears to be the eagerness of in- 
quirers, A large volume of business appears to be in 
sight. All of the dealers report that orders are plentiful 
and that spring will see deliveries moving in full force. 
The situation is more satisfactory than it has been for 
the last twelve months. 

Spring weather prevails, and building operations are 
already in progress. Large activities in this line are in 
sight. _ These are to embrace every line of construction, but 
there is a notably large demand for houses for living pur- 
poses, and most houses in this section are constructed of 
lumber. A number of contractors report more work for the 
summer than they can couveniently do, 

n the woods, too, there is considerable activity. ‘The 

lumber camps are turning out work at full capacity, and the 
turpentine plants also, It is difficult to secure timber to 
cut. Large areas of forest purchased during the winter, 
however, will be opened up. Several new lines of railroad 
have been constructed to tap these. Nearly all this stuff 
will move through the port of Savanah. 
Dealers are in better fettle than at any other time recently. 
They see much prosperity in sight for the coming season. 
Che chances seem to be for an increase in prices when the 
season shall be in full swing. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NORFOLK, VaA., Feb. 16.—The amount of business 
done last week as a whole was about the same as the 
week previous. The price situation shows very little 
variation. It seems that due to the policy adopted by 
hand-to-mouth buyers there will be no great increase 
in the demand unless more confidence is put into the 
future by that end of the game. Yards, both retail 
and wholesale, have not their usual line of stocks and in 
addition that which they have now is badly broken. 

When the idea becomes prevalent that North Carolina 
pine will not go any lower in prices and there is a slight 
rejuvenation in building lines, there is no doubt but that 
a scramble will ensue and those wanting stock badly and 
in a hurry will be left out in the cold. The mills have 
xood stocks on hand and with the present weather could 
ship promptly but it would not require an increase in de- 
mand as large as 25 percent to clean up the accumulations 
and have orders on the books to work on. 

A period of bad weather would seriously militate against 
both manufacturing and shipping operations and some of 
this real winter weather was felt down in this section 
for the first _time last Week. Many are praying for a 
continuance of this but it is up to the mills from present 
indications to take the bull by the horns so far as over- 
production is concerned. 

There have been good and bad weeks in this market both 
in the better and lower grades of rough lumber and also in 
dressed stock. Notwithstanding this fact, there is more 
optimism apparent now than has been for some _ time. 
Prices during all this time have been maintained on a 
very stable basis with but few declines noted, notwith- 
standing the cry of too much lumber, too high prices, price 
cutting, poor demand, tight money, and a lot of other argu- 
ments put forth. <A slight increase was noted during the 
last two or three weeks in better grades of 4/4 edge stock 
and immediately the price on this stock stiffened. The 
same can be said to be true of flooring, ceiling and _ parti- 
tion, with roofers 6- and 8-inch, falling right in line. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 16.—P. M. Wombel, president 
of the Georgia Pine Company, with offices in the Con- 
tinental Building, and William Tegeler, secretary, have 
gone to Jacksonville, Fla., to attend the annual meeting 
of the corporation. While down south it is also the 
intention of Mr. Womble to inspect the office of the 
company at Savannah, going over the business done there 
and getting detailed information as to what has been 
done. At the annual meeting of the company it is 
thought that all of the old officers will be reélected. 
After the Jacksonville visit, Mr. Womble contemplated 
going to Palm Beach for the usual midwinter stay of a 
month or so with Mrs. Womble. 

Clay Gilbert, a son of the late J. L. Gilbert, president 
of the J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Lumber Company, Eastern 
and East Falls Avenues, has been made president of the 
company, directly succeeding his uncle, A. Frank Gilbert, 
who died iast December. 

Edward P. Gill, of the well known longleaf pine firm of 
William Db. Gill & Son, has gone to Hot Springs, Ark., for 
anether course of treatment for his rheumatic trouble. 





SEALED proposals for fir timber will be received at the 
United States Engineer Office, Duluth, Minn., until 
February 26. Information will be given on application 
to the United States engineer’s office at Duluth, Minn., 
or Seattle, Wash. 
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Delivered Prices 


—-ON— 


WASHINGTON RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


(one price to all ) 

These PRICES are REVISED WEEKLY BY WIRE and are 
good from one issue of the American Lumberman to the next 
on all orders sent in and accepted by wire. 

All orders are accepted on delivered basis only. 

PRICES F.O. B. SEATTLE: 
Extra *A* Shingles (160 Ibs.) $1.60. 
Extra “‘Clears” (180 Ibs.) 1.85. 
Standard ‘‘A”’ Shingles (160 Ibs.) $ .65 
Choice “A” Shingles (180 lbs.) .75 
6 inch Red Cedar Siding 4-16 feet 
“Clear” $18.00 per M. “‘A’’, $16.50. “‘B’’, $11.00. 

For prices of 4 in. siding add $1.00 per M to the price of 6 in. siding. 

For PRICES DELIVERED YOUR STATION ADD to Seattle 
price amount in column opposite your rate in following table: 

Freight on Shingles and Siding. 
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.50 80 88 3.50 | .764 1.22 1.38 5.35 
5D 88 99 3.85 | .77 1.23 1.39 5.40 
.60) 96 1.08 4.20 | .774 1.24 1.40 5.45 
624 1.00 1.13 4.40 | .7§ 1.25 1.40 5.45 
-63 1.01 1.13 4.40 | .784 1.26 1.41 5.50 
634 1.02 1.14 4.45 | .79 1.27 1.42 5.55 
.64 1.02 1.15 4.50 | .79} = 1.27 1.43 5.55 
644 = 1.03 1.16 4.50 | .80 1.28 1.44 5.60 
65 1.04 1.17 4.55 | .804 1.29 1.45 5.65 
654 1.05 1.18 4.60 |. 1.30 1.46 5.65 
.66 1.06 1.19 1.60 | .814 1.30 1.47 5.70} 
664 1.06 1.20 4.65 | .8: 1.31 1.48 5.75 
67 1.07 12 4.70 | .824 1.32 1.49 5.80 
473 1.08 122 4.75 | .8: 1.33 1.49 5.80 
68 1.09 122 4.75 | .834 1.34 1.50 5.85 
683 1.10 1.23 4.80 | .8 1.34 1.51 5.90 
.69 1.10 1.24 4.85 | 844 1.35 1.52 5.90 
.693 aces 1.25 4.85 | .8: 1.36 1.53 5.95 
.70 1.12 1.26 4.90 | .854 1.37 1,54 6.00 
.703 1.13 1.27 4.95 | .86 1.38 1.55 6.CO 
sat 1.14 1.28 4.95 | .864 1.38 1.56 6.05 
71s 1.14 1.29 5.00 | .87 1.39 1.57 6.10 
42 1.15 1.30 5.05 | .874 1.40 1.58 6.15 
72% = 1.16 1.31 5.10 | .&8 1.41 1.59 6.15 
23 1.17 1.31 5.10 | 884 1.42 1.59 6.20 
-734 «1.18 1.32 5.15 | .89 1.43 1.60 6.25 
.74 1.18 1.33 5.20 | .893 1.43 1.61 6.25 
744 1.19 1.34 5.20 | .90 1,44 1.62 6.30 
75 1.20 1.35 5.25 | 903 1.45 1.63 6.35 
754 1.21 1.36 5.30 | .91 1.46 1.64 6.35 
.76 1.22 1.37 5.80 | .914 1.47 1.65 6.40 


Wire your orders night lettergram to 


The L. R. Fifer Lumber Co. 


1133 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, U.S. A. 
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Direct From Mill to Dealer 


WE WANT ORDERS FOR 


Select Common 


Railroad and Bridge Timbers 
Barge and Car Building Material 


Johnson Creek Lumber Co. 


Sales Office: 1023 White Bldg., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mill: RAINIER, WASH. 


Shipments via C. M. & St. P., 
O. W.R. & N., G. N. and N. P. 
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maby Retail Dealers and 
Salesmen, we have decid- 
ed to apply our “3 Grades 

in 1 Thickness” rules tothe 

6 to2shinglesin addition 
to the other grades we 
have been manufacturing 


OUR SPECIAL GRADES ARE:— 


Ast ontn-s inch 6to 2 EXTRA CLEARS; 16 inch 5 to2 EXTRA CLEARS; 
18 inch 5to 2 EUREKAS and 18 inch 5 to 24 PERFECTIONS. 
(To be strictly clear, 4 inches and wider, 90% vertical grain.) 
2nd Grades—ié inch 6 to 2EXTRA *A*; 16 inch 5 to 2 EXTRA *A*; 
18 inch 5 to 2EXTRA *A*' and 18 inch 5 to 2% PUGET A. 
(To be strictly 10 inch clear butts and better not passable to 
first grades, 3 inches and wider. ) 
3rd grades—‘‘6 int CLEAR & BETTER’’ —being the 3rd grades from 6 to 2 
CLEARS, 5 to 2 CLEARS, 5 to 2 EUREKAS and 5 to 234 PER- 
FECTIONS (To be strictly 6 inch clear butts and better not 
passable to 2nd grades, 2 inches and wider.) 


Write for prices or ask our salesmen. All our stock manufacture’ 
full thickness when green; the shrinkage in kiln drying is only sligbi. 


Commercial Shingle Company, °*wt,.” 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT | At the urrent reauest o 
TO 























VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pag’s of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
ot lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty- -five 
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The Fundamental Principles 





Hercules Wire 
Rope combines 
strength, elastic 
ity, toughness and 
flexibility in just 
the right propor- 
tions for maxi- 


mum wire rope 





service. 





ERCU 


RED- STRAND 


ROP 
No detail of (= 
manufacture is | 
too small or too 
large to be omit- 
ted inthe making 
of Hercules rope, 
if it will in any 
degree add to its 
service. 















Remember the 
principles. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
Salt Lake 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 








{YOU WANT THIS CARD ) 


Because it will represent you better, or do more for you than 
any other card, in getting some desired interview. The famous 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


is the exclusive choice of the man of distinction everywhere. 
It is one of the evidences of his distinction. You cannot appreciate or 
understand the uniqueness of this card without a visual exam- 
ination of it. The fact that you are not now using it, if you are 
not, is accounted for solely by the further fact that you have 
not examined ‘t» Examine it forthwith. Send fora sample t tab 
today and detach the cards one by 
one and note their perfectly 
smooth edges — their 
absolute perfec- 
tion. It is 
the card 

you want. 


POTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. & 
MER SUILOING 

CHICASO 


Appearance of our neat card in case. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
elaiatig East Adams Street, Chicago 


y, 











A Phone Call 


at either Chicago or St. Louis places our entire organ- 
ization at your service. 

Your ticket, your berth and all details for your trip 
via C & EI is arranged for in a “‘ jiffy’? by men 
with whom courtesy is a fine habit. 


C. & E.L. 


(Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad) 


sé 


Between 
Chicago and St. Louis 


Three ‘‘time saving”’ trains, daily each way. 


F. J. Deicke, GAP D., J. F. cue, GAPD., 


St. Louis hicago 
‘me arrison 5115 
| Automatic 52-377 


| Main : 3390 


/ Central 314 Phones: 


Phones: 











CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 




















CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 





Steady General Improvement Evident—Yard Buying 
Increasing—Prospective Invasion of Central ané 
Southern Markets From the West Coast. 
NEW ORLEANS, La&, Feb. 16.—Steady 

has been registered for the week, at about the rate 

hitherto noted. Demand gradually increases and while 
buyers are cautious they seem to have no objection to 
advances in yellow pine provided they are ‘‘shown’ 
that the advances will stick. ‘‘Bargain-hunters’’ ap 
parently are not in search of bargains so much as of 
price stability. With a reasonably stable market all 
around the yellow pine bookings probably would increase 
more rapidly than they do. That the tendency to firmer 
quotations, with consistently held advances here and 
there, has not checked the call in the least is noted. 

Cypress yard stock finds a steady improving demand, 
the business being handled mainly in mixed ears. Lath 
and. shingles are rated in active call, with many mills 
limiting lath acceptances to mixed car orders. The 
eall for factory stock improves less rapidly, though some 
gain is registered from week to week. Prices are re 
ported firm, but unchanged save in the lath department, 
where a recent 10-cent advance is reported by some of 
the mills. 

Yellow pine manufacturers note a gradual enlargement 
of yard buying, with the orders showing rather better 


improvement 


average returns to the mills. While some items remain 
rather weak and fluctuating in price, the advances recently 
noted have been somewhat extended and are pretty well 
maintained, it appears. Prices ure not yet satisfactory, by 
zny means, and demand could be much better, but the vis: 
ible gain of the domestic market since February 1 is en- 
couraging The export market, taken by and large, remains 
comparatively quiet and featureless. 


Hardwoods have undergone no miterial change and no 
new feature is reported. There is gradual improvement of 
domestic call, but the export market continues weak and 
unsatisfactory. 

Notwithstanding the complaints of quiet in the export 
pine department, Gulfport claims that its lumber movement 
for January was the heaviest in the port's history. To the 
explanation that this represents business handled on old 
orders a retort is that the February movement also promises 


to be of record-breaking proportions. 








A local newspaper announces that letters have been re- 
ceived here from Hill Bros., operators in red cedar shingles 
on the west coast, inquiring about rail rates on shingles from 
New Orle ins to interior points in*the South and middle 
Wert. lief here is that the inquiry forerums an experi- 
mental invasion of central and southern markets, via the 
Gulf ports, by west coast forest products water borne 
through the Panama Canal. Sucb an invasion has long 
been talked of, and the letter just received is looked upon 
as confirmation, in a way, of the gossip. 

Representative Broussard has introduced in the House a 
bill to open tor homestead entry the Government live oak 
reservations in iberia and St. Mary Parishes. These tracts 
were reserved many years ago, before the “substitutes for 
wood” movement got in its fine work on the American 
navy. The naval experts of that early day thought it wise 
to conserve the live oak needed for naval construction. 
Mr. Broussard believes the time has come when the Navy 
Department no ionger needs to conserve the live oak supply 
and his bill provides for release of the Louisiana reserva- 
tions to entry. Something like a thousand acres altogether 
are said to be involved. 

R. S. Gibson, of the Boeuf River Lumber Company, Bosco, 
La., has been named to represent the QOuaciita Parish 


Jumber interests on the Lafourche Basin Drainage Commis- 
sion, which will be composed of five members, one each to 
be chosen by Ouachita, Morehouse and Richland Parishes 





and two to le named by the governor. When the commis- 
sion’ is fully organized the question of voting a tax for the 
drainage project will be submitted to the people. It is esti- 
mated that about 400,000 acres can be reclaimed by the sys- 
tem of canals and cutoffs proposed. 

N. C. Brady, a special agent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in charge of claims and demurrage matters, ar- 
rived in New Orleans today to investigate various phases 
of the claims and demurrage systems employed here. 

Eight cars of machinery for the Jordan River Lumber 
Company's new plant at Kiln, Miss., arrived in Gulfport last 
week and were transferred to lighters for towage to the 
millsite. 

Advices from Brookhaven, Miss., state that the recent sale 
of the B. S. Brister sawmill company’s property at Bogue 
Chitto has been attacked by some of the stockholders, who 
hope to secure a resale of the property in the belief that it 
wili secure a higher price. The. matter is to be heard be- 
fore a referee on Wednesday of this week. With respect to 
the plans of the Homochitto Lumber Company, which was 
the suecessful bidder at the recent sale, Brookhaven hears 
that it will operate the Brister plant for a time, on timber 
contiguous to the Brister company’s railroad and mill, but 
will manufacture the greater part of the timber in its mill 


at Bude, Miss. The timber acquired includes holdings in 
Lincoln, Franklin and Amite Counties. 
Monroe (La.) lumbermen are reported ] PAS! ) 
the recent ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the matter of transfer charges on carloads of logs, lumber 


and staves consigned from points on the Vicksburg, Shreve- 


greatly pleased by 


port & Pacific Railroad. It is declared that the ruling 
means a saving of $3 to $6 on every car received by Monroe 
mills from the road’s territory. 

It is reported that E. S. Poitevent, for several years in 
charge of the Gulfport (Miss.) oflices of Hugo Forchheimer, 
has resigned that post and will enter the sawmill business. 

The Italian steamship Genova arrived here last week 
with a solid cargo of mahogany logs frog Axim and Sierra 
Leone, Africa. The cargo was discharged at Stuyvesant 


docks, for interior shipment by rail it is understood. 


Land Grant Litigation Partly Settled. 


Advices from Washington under date of last Saturday an 
nounced the settlement of the litigation between settlers 
and the Gould heirs of the litigation resulting from the 


Louisiana land grants to the New Orleans & Pacific Railroad 


Company. The suit was instituted in 182 and has been 
pending ever since. tecently Represantative Aswell intro- 
duced a bill in the House to grant relief to the settlers 
whose titles were clouded. The hearing before the House 
committee on lands was sharply contested. The compromise 
just announced is not understood to cover. all the claims, 
but a number of them are adjusted under its terms—prac 
tically, it appears, those in which the Gould heirs were 


carting to the suit. In some individual cases the titles are 
to be cleared by deeds from the Goulds. In others the set 
tlers are to receive additional sums in payment for timber 
<tanding or already removed. It is understood that the suits 


remaining unsettled will be prosecuted to judgment, 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Demand for Yellow Pine Encouraging and Inquiry 
Brisk—Mill Stocks Broken—Railroad Buying Immi- 
nent—Prices Advancing. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 14.—Although shipments were 
slightly curtailed, owing to severe weather, yellow pine 
demand continued encouraging last week and inquiry 


was decidedly brisk, with prices also showing a continued 
stiffening. Mill operations are being carried on with 
vim and the manufacturers are manifesting a spirit of 
optimistic expectancy. 

Owing to the increasing call some items have grown 
scarce, and advanced prices are being demanded. The 
mills could overload in a hurry if they would accept offers 
at the old prices, but this they decline to do, owing to the 
various evidences of improvement throughout the country, 
including lively building activities. One big concern re 
ports that cven despite the unfavorable weather of the 
last week it booked a record-breaking number of orders, 
which were not taken at old prices. Another concern 
reports that it has orders to run thirty days without 
taking on more business, and knows of other mills that 
have similar bookings The increasing demand indicates 
that the retailers have begun to realize that manufacturers 
are In earnest about holding their stocks till prices are 
stronger. 

That stocks at a 


number of mills are badly 
below normal is 


another report brought in by 
have been visiting various plants. At a 
stocks will not be in 
longer, and it 
to become seuree, 
hard to tind. The 
improvement in the 
also a searce article, 
scarce, 
There has 
and some otf 


broken 
those 
number of points 
shipping condition for sixty days or 
begins to look as if more items are going 
Dimension is already scarce. No. 1 is 
fact that this is scarce indicates the 
market. Eight-inch No. 2 shiplap is 
und several other items are becoming 


and 
who 


been slight activity in 
the manufacturers feel that this 
ing is-going to appear now in a short while. The Santa 
Fe is reported to have placed an order for 35,000,000 
feet with mills on its line, and several other railways have 
been making inquiry lately. 

J. E. Kennedy, manager of 
eantile Company, wholesaler of 
the Athens Lumber Company at Athens, La., has returned 
from a trip to mills along the Kansas City Southern in 
western Louisiana, and reports that practically all the mills 


the railroad line lately, 


class of buy- 


the Athens 
Shreveport, 


Lumber & Mer 
formerly with 


are busy, with prospects of better business developing. Mr. 
Kennedy tinds a number of line yard men, especially in 
Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri, disposed to buy stocks at 
es hen prices for future business, and that considerable 

‘plenishing is desired He says some of the mills are 
loaded, a? on several items. 

R. - Fullerton, secretary, and B. J. Robbs, traveling 
amiear of the Chieago Coal & Lumber Company, of East 
St. Louis, Mo., were here recently. en route to some of 
their plants. At Stables, La., on the Kansas City South- 
ern, they found the ruins of the timber mill of the Gulf 
Lumber Company, an auxiliary of the Chicago Coal & Lum 


ber Company, which was burned. 

Frank H. Ford has resigned as secretary and treasurer 
of the Lodwick Lumber Company to become identified with 
the credit department of the ‘Taylor-Nielson Company, 
wholesale grocer, of which his father-in-law, W. F. Taylor, 
is the president 

Operation was begun this week at the new plant of the 
W. F. Johnson Lumber Company at Campti. The mill's 
eapacity is 45,000 feet. ‘The plant is in charge of W. F. 
Johnson, formerly president of the Whaley Lumber Com- 
pany, which recently cut out its timber at Coushatta. 

Lumber companies in western Louisiana’ parishes 
issuing warnings to the public not to trespass on 
lands, cutting or removing timber under penalty of a 
law. Some of the notices also warn against building 
and cultivating. The Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
sowman-Hicks Lumber Company, the Louisiana 
Lumber Company and Sabine Lumber Company are 
those issuing the warning. 

Cc. D. Johnson, a prominent St. Louis lumberman, 
vice president of the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
spent several days here this week, having come down 
Hot Springs on his way home. _ He predicted that 
years Shreveport will have 75,000 people 

Shreveport Chamber of Commerce has filed a_pro- 
through its traffic department, with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against advances by the southwest 
ern lines in class and commodity rates recently put into 
effect from Shreveport to points in Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, western New 
York and Ontario, Canada. Although some of the lumber- 
men belong to the champbet r, not all of the members of the 
tumber fraternity are in sympathy with this protest. 
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SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Feb. 17.—A much better demand 
and better prices have caused smiles of satisfaction to 
supplant the long faces of many of the lumbermen in 
this part of the yellow pine belt. It had been more 
than ninety days since there was anything like an active 
demand for yellow pine. It is no secret that the yard 
stocks of many of the mills in this section are lower 
than they have been and it is also known that the big 
dealers in the north and central West, who call heavily 
upon this section for yellow pine, have been carrying 
short stocks for a number of months. Replenishing yard 
stocks and making preparations for the spring months 


are accountable for the increased orders from many of 
the western States. 
The principal call at this time is for mixed cars. 


However, many of the big dealers are buying heavily for 
shipment within thirty or sixty days. Export demand 
shows some improvement, but nothing like what the man- 
ufacturers would like to see. Mexican demand is still off, 
and no improvement is looked for from that quarter for 
some time. fhe loss of the Mexican business has been a 
hard blow to some of the Lake Charles mills, which for 
yeurs have shipped largely to big dealers in that country. 
The Lake Charles mills have supplied most of the lum 
ber used by the two railroads of Mexico which are now 
almost completely out of business. 

teports from the cypress belt .of the State are— that 
business is much better and that all the mills are doing a 
nice business. Nine large vessels loaded for eastern points 
along the Teche last Wednesday. Three sailing vesseis 
loaded from Teche mills for Cuban points. Cypress mills 
from Donaldsonville as far east as Jeanerrette are running 
ruli time. : 

For the first time in months some of the mills are be- 
ginning to complain of a lack of cars. Of course, the 
market has not been very active of late and the representa- 
tives of the various lines have probably understimated the 
number. 
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One of the largest cargoes of logs ever shipped down the 
Calcasieu. River came floating down last week. They were 
for the Caleasieu Longleaf Lumber Company and were cut 
fur up the river. 

The new mill of the Ragley Lumber Company at Fulton 
is about completed and is one of the most modern mills 
in this section. he plant will cut the timber recently 
purchased by the Ragley company in that section of the 
parish. 

«. B. Sweet, vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, who was confined to his bed in the St. Patrick's 
sanitarium here for more than a week after having been 
taken very ill on his private car at Longville, La., has re- 
covered sufliciently to be able to travel, and is on his way 
to Kansas City. 

SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Feb. 16.—The lumbermen gener 
ally in this territory are elated over the improved condi- 
tion of the yellow pine market during the last two weeks 
and the continued steady betterment of conditions. 
When the demand began to improve in January some of 
the manufacturers were afraid that it would only be 
temporary, but orders have increased to such an extent 
that confidence has been restored. And though demand 
for interior timbers is not yet heavy enough to cause 
any increase in price it is considerably better than a 
month ago. Calls for all kinds of shed stocks are heavy 
and most items have advanced in price at least 50 cents. 
No. 2 common flooring, ceiling, and 8- and = 10-inch 
boards are strong, and most of the mills are sold ahead. 
Dimension is also strong and scarce. The export mar- 
ket is showing signs of activity. 

The Morris Lumber Company, of Mount Olive, started 
its new mill last week. Logs will be hauled over the 
tracks of the Gulf & Ship Island from near Mize. — 

The Ingram Day Lumber Company, of Lyman, Miss., an 
nounces the opening of an export sales and shipping office 
at Gulfport. This branch of the company’s business is in 
charge of Andrew Gray, who has long experience in the 
field, and is widely and favorably known throughout the 
trade. Deliveries as well as sales for export will be under 
Mr. Gray's supervision. ; 

TY. J. Spraggins, president of the T. J. Spraggins Lumber 
Company, Wuich operates a large hardwood mill at Bude. 
was hit by a street car while in Jackson last week and 
seriously injured. 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Feb. 16.—The lumber situation has 
again assumed a rather mixed front, with some declaring 
that conditions show improvement, while others declare 
business is very dull. Noticeable features of the market 
are the frequent demand for 1- and 2- ecarload lots and 
a slight stiffening in price. Mills, it is said, are taking 
considerable business, although they are not burdening 
themselves with offerings at present prices, believing that 
conditions will soon justify more money. 

Several small orders for rush shipment have been re 
ceived during the week. This is taken as an indication 
that buyers have prospect of better business. A few orders 
are being placed for spring business, which part of the 
trade expects to be brisk. 

Locally building operations continue and several large 
buildings are now under construction, with others in con- 
templation in the near future. The foundation for the 
$80,000 Scottish Rite cathedral has been laid and the con- 
struction of this building will begin at once. A new $100,000 
city hall will also probably be erected during the year, 

Demand during the last week was principally for dimen- 
sion, boards, fencing, shiplap and similar items. Other 
grades have also had some demand in small shipments. Pol 
stock has had little demand during the week. 














MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLk, ALA., Feb. 16.—One of the prominent lumber 
jobbers of this city has just returned from a trip of 
several weeks among the lumber buyers of the East and 
Canada, on his way back home taking in several of the 
large western buyers of lumber. He says that in the 
East and Canada he finds lumbermen hopeful, though 
not much is doing. Around St. Louis he called on many 
of the big mills and the consensus there was that busi- 
ness is quiet. In the Mobile district some business is 
going on, although some of the mills are shut down; 
but the business done is transacted on the level of 
lower prices than have prevailed for some time. 

Some of the railroads in this district are buying 
heavily, but their wants are not being supplied by 
Mobile jobbers, prices being too low for them to touch it; 
so at present the Georgia mills are furnishing the stuff to 
railroads that generally buy in this district. 

During the last week there was an active export move- 
ment, but in this trade, as in the interior, business is on a 
low price basis. 

There have been no crops to speak of in South America 
outside of corn, so the lumber movement in that direction, 
so far as new business is concerned, is absolutely dead. A 
big corn crop was caised out there, and Mobile is getting 
seme of this corn, but this fact does not appear to have 
any effect upon the outward movement of yellow pine in 
this direction. : sae 

Placards have been posted in all the logging districts 
tributary to Mobile giving the following notice to loggers: 

“In the future all pine logs must be inspected one inch 
and fraction off for bark. We have adopted the above classi- 
fication, and all logs in future must be inspected as above.” 

This is signed by the Holt Lumber Company, J. D. Cam- 
eron & Co., E. W. Sibley, Barret Bros. Shipping Company, 
Union Lumber Company, W. T. Hieronymus and the A. J. 
Spencer Lumber Company. 4 

Frank W. Boykin, of Evertt & Boykin, a mill firm of 
Calvert and Mobile, is authority for the statement that this 
will cause a net loss of 35 percent to the logging operator, 
and a profit of from 25 to 40 percent for the millmen. He 
says that if this classification is enforced hundreds of 
laborers will be thrown out of employment and Mobile will 
lose thousands of dollars worth of business from the logging 
men, 

L. D. Holt, president of the Holt Lumber Company, said 
to be the promoter of the new classification, is given as 
authority for the statement that the new classification was 
imperative in order that the milimen should be protected 
from further losses. J. D. Cameron, of J. D. Cameron & 
Son, made a similar statement, and said that there is no 
intention on the part of the six concerns that signed the 
announcement to control the market. 

John <A. Boak, western United States agent for the 
Canadian Railways, spent a day in this city last week, and 
said that the Canadian government would buy more yellow 
pine from the Gulf coast district during the next few years 
than it had done in the past. The Gulf coast has hitherto 
been supplying about 4,000,000 feet annually to Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland for Govern- 
ment work. This timber is used for Government docks, 
bridges and other governmental construction. | . ; 

Last week the following Chicagozas were in this city, 


tnaking an inspection of the city pavements laid here: 
J. B. Hittel, chief engineer of the Chicago city streets; Dan 
Cooney, chief inspector of the streets; George W. Shilling, 
president; Frank Sima, Frank Rydiesky, Philip J. McKenna, 
State senator; EK. J. Glackin, secretary of the board of im- 
provements, and Roy Barnett, granite dealer. Mrs. Mc- 
Kenna and Mrs. Hittel also accompanied the party. They 
came to Mobile as the guests of E. L. Hess, of the Republic 
Creosoting Company, which maintains a large plant at 
Choctaw Point, in this city. They were shown over all the 
paved streets of the city, under the charge of City Engineer 
Wright Smith. 

The Munson line steamship Karen steamed out of this 
port last week on its regular trip to Havana, with the 
largest cargo ever taken out of this port by a Munson boat. 
The cargo consisted mainly of foodstuffs, together with 
twenty-five head of horses. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 

WARREN, ARK., Feb. 16.—Conditions with the yellow 
pine manufacturers are more satisfactory than thirty 
days ago, and indications point to still further improve- 
ments. Inquiries are very heavy from all sections, and 
orders are coming in freely. Demand is especially 
heavy for common lumber with No. 1 dimension as a 
leader, and prices have stiffened at least $1 a thousand 
the last three weeks. Finish and flooring are also in 
good demand and No. 2 flooring is exceptionally scarce 
with most of the larger manufacturers, and the same is 
true of 3¢x114-4-foot No. 1 plastering lath. 

As a general thing, retailers expect an unusually good 
spring trade, and the stocks at milling points are not in 
shape to stand a normal spring demand. Yard stocks are 
badly broken and even today the smaller retail dealers find 
it difficult to place their mixed orders. Weather conditions 
are very unfavorable, and-with a siege of wet weather some 
of the largest mills in the South would find it necessary 
to close down on account of their inability to log the mill. 
Even now the woods are extremely soft and logging opera- 
tions are continued with difficulty. 

Iiveryone seems to expect higher prices to prevail, and 

prediction is the next sixty to ninety days will find the 
yellow pine manufacturers obtaining all the business they 
can take care of. 
_The Doniphan Lumber Company has sold all the stave 
timber on its lands within two miles of the Missouri & 
Northern Arkansas Railway from Edgemont to Pangburn 
to the National Cooperage & Woodenware Company, which 
concern recently established a stave factory near Heber 
Springs. 

The Arkansas Land & Lumber Company has started its 
new mill at Malvern. G. E. Mattison is general manager. 

Kk. B. Causey, manager of the Higden Lumber Company, 
has closed a deal with Baker Bros. to take over the mills 
of the latter concern and 4,000 acres of yellow pine tim- 
ber. The consideration was approximately $60,000. 

The Louis Werner Saw Mill Company has sold for $11,839, 
3,100 acres of land situated in this State to M. L. Moore 
and Nat Martin. 


LUMBERMEN ASK REGIONAL BANK. 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 16.—Secretaries McAdoo and 
Houston, members of the federal regional bank com- 
mission, gave a two days’ hearing in New Orleans last 
week to representatives of cities desiring to present 
their claims for a regional bank. A strong local delega- 
tion presented the case for New Orleans. For the lumber 
industry L. Palmer, secretary ot the New Orleans Lum- 
bermen’s Association, submitted a well arranged brief, 
with this statement: 

Lousiana is the second largest lumber producing State 
in the Union, the annual value of the product being in 
excess of $50,000,000. Including by-products the annual 
value exceeds $80,000,000. The State has standing timber 
to the amount of 120,000,000,000 feet, valued at $600,000,000. 
It has also nearly 4,000,060 acres of cutover land, 80 per- 
cent of which is well suited for agriculture. To properly 
develop these cutover lands the State needs industries 
that will utilize the millions of cords of material now left 
on them. For this is required distillation, pulp and ethyl 
alcohol plants. These plants will clear the land at no 
cost, and produce a big revenue from their operations. 
To finance these plants rural credits are suggested, the 
basis of credit being land for agricultural purposes. A 
loan of 30 percent cn the actual land value will be ample 
to finance all industries for developing the cutover lands. 
There is available sufficient raw material to sustain all 
by-product industries on a large scale for over a hundred 
years. 

The brief covered lumber and forest statistics for 
seven States naturally grouped in New Orleans territory 

Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida. It placed the total capital invest- 
ment in lumbering at $448,491,000, represented by 7,723 
concerns; the cut for 1912 at 13,369,088,000 feet, valued 
at $188,128,258; together with the export totals of the 
various ports in the territory for 1913, when New 
Orleans Jed all of its rivals with shipments valued at 
$20,208,697; together with much other statistical matter 
of pertinence and value. 


QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoLo., Feb. 16.—The building of a new rail- 
road that will open up a new territory tributary to Den- 
ver is announced. It is to be constructed by the Hal- 
lack & Howard Lumber Company in connection with a 
big’ sawmill enterprise planned in northern New Mexico. 
The railroad will extend from the Denver & Rio Grande 
at Caliente, N. M., in a westerly direction into the 
Carson National Forest. There will be 15 miles of the 
the main line and 20 miles of logging railroad. It will 
traverse a section that has been held back in develop- 
ment for lack of transportation facilities and which is 
well supplied with water for irrigation. 

The Hallack & Howard Company has acquired large 
holdings in that section. It is estimated that it will take 
fifteen years to cut and manufacture the lumber, which 
will aggregate from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 feet. The 
company proposes to erect a sawmill that will have a 
capacity of 75,000 feet. The investment will call for from 
$200,000 to $300,000 and give employment to from 150 to 
200 men. 

The McLaughlin Tie & Timber Company has sent a gang 
of fifty choppers into the mountains at the head of Big 
Wind River in Wyoming, to begin the filling of an order 
for 500.000 railroad ties. One hundred thousand ties will 
be taken out this summer and floated down the river to 
Riverton for treatment in a preserving plant at that place. 
This is the beginning of extensive cutting, and the con- 
struction of mills for the manufacture of lumber in that 
section within the next few months. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


We Talk Quality 


because we are sure of our ground. 
For 15 years we have been catering 
to the Eastern Trade and from our 
observations know positively our 


Fir and Cedar 


Lumber Products set a pace for quality 
that makes it hard for a lot ef manufactur- 
ers to equal. You'll agree with us too, 
once you try a mixed car of **Electric 
Brand”’ products. Positively we ship only 
our own production. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mér. EVERETT WASH 
; J 


Cas Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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A «A 
Neowin Western Cedar 


Posts 


bought right direct from the pro- 
ducer and show your trade how 
real live cedar posts, cut from green 
logs will defy decay. 


We have them Axe-Split or Round 


Tri-State Cedar Co. 


954 Security Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


COEUR-D’'ALENE, IDAHO 
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The Polleys Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 




















Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 
— oa 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















ORDER OUR 


“Big Stick Brand” of Red Cedar Shingles 


and avoid shingle trouble. 


MILLER BROS. LUMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
Our Specialty 
RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Relayer Rails 


We have the following first-class relayer 
rails at Ashtola, Pa., on the South Fork 
Branch of the P. ’R. R. which we will sell 
at attractive prices:— 


Shipping point Windber, Pa. 


43 tons 45 lbs. 
255 tons 50 Ibs. 
5 pieces 45 Ibs. frogs. 
5 pieces 50 lbs. frogs. 
3 pieces 45 Ibs. points. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











American Lumber& Mfg. Co. 


General Offices— PITTSBURGH. PA. 








Manufacturers — 


Silver White Pine We want 





A real Cork Pine Substitute for Planing high class 
Mill and Pattern Work. 
1° . White 
Idaho White Pine “a 


Northern Soft Cork White Pine | Commission 


—ALSO— Salesmen. 


Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 
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IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4°° 5-4”" 6-4” 8-4” D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


ee ont & Co. ms rant, Pa. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


: Wholesale Lumber 

4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4. HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
4 

4 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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[HARD MAPLE | 
Dry Stock 1” to 4” Thick 


We also have a complete stock of High Grade 


White Pine, Spruce and Hemlock 


Inquiries Solicited. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 


5 940-941 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















CATCHY ADVERTISING CUTS Send for sample bul 


tins of Advertising 


AMERICAN LUM- 





Suggestions for Retail Lumber cing 


BERMAN, Chicago. 



















LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 











IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 





Demand, Prices and Prospects Notably Improved— 
Railroad Trade Looking Up, Mexican Trade Dor- 
mant—Logging More Active. 

Houston, TEX., Feb. 14.—In keeping with the gen- 
eral improvement in the business world, the lumber 
situation in the Southwest has shown another marked 
improvement and now is in better shape than it has 
been in many months, with such encouraging prospects 
for the near future that lumbermen in this seetion are 
looking forward to the spring months in expectation that 
1914 is to be one of the red letter years of the industry. 
This is a considerable change from December, when 
prospects were anything but bright. 

The price of sawn timber is at least $1 better than 
thirty days ago and the price of yard stock is at least 
50 cents better. One company reports that it has ad- 
vanced its prices several times since January 1. Offers 
are very free and in a number of instances orders have 
been refused because of the stimulus added to the mar 
ket recently. Ben S. Woodhead, vice president and 
general manager of the Continental Lumber Company, 
just returned from an extensive trip through northern 
territory and as far east as Indianapolis, says that he 
is greatly encouraged by prospects throughout those 
sections; that the mental attitude of the business world 
has undergone a decided change and he Jooks for a 
fine year ahead for Southwestern lumbermnen. 

Railroad and Silo Trade. 

While the railroads have not yet ‘‘opened up’’ to the 
extent expected by lumbermen inquiries from various 
lines in this section are many, mostly for material for car 
sills, siding and lining. The St. Louis & San Francisco has 
already placed substantial orders for such material and othe1 
inquiries are coming in, some of them trom as far north as 
Kansas City. In spite of the fact that an order was placed 
recently for approximately 16,000,000 feet of lumber and 
200,000 square edge and sound longleat pine ties, the Santa 
Fe has many inquiries out for car material, with prospects 
t soon placing substantial orders with Texas and Louisiana 
mills. The Colorado & Southern recently placed an order 
with Texas and Louisiana mills for 300,000 oak ties. Large 
orders from other lines in the near future are predicted. A 
number of purchasing departments are said to have orders 
on tile awaiting instructions from officers higher up before 
turning them loose. 

Buying of silos is heavy. The active campaign recently 
begun by the silo interests is bearing results and many 
Silos will be built this year. Reports from the various mills 
regarding silos are practically the same and little or no 
cessation of orders tor silo material is expected for many 
months. 

Logging Activity. 

Eastern Texas and western Louisiana reports indicate 

that practically all the large mills are running full time. 






Logging conditions have improved greatly with the recent 
dry weather and little difficulty is expected during the 
spring and summer in getting logs to mills. Stocks at 


many mills have been greatly reduced in the last two weeks 
and many mills that usually keep their stocks at normal 
have been compelled to push their logging crews harder than 
usual in order to have the necessary amount of material on 
hand. This is larg due to a number of substantial orders 
reccived calling for immediate shipment. 


The Mexican Status. 


There is still an active movement of lumber from Port 
Arthur, Texas City and Galveston into Mexico through Tam 
pico and Vera Cruz, those being the only open ports at the 
present time. Most of this lumber is destined for the oil 
fields, and there will be considerable activity from this quar- 
ter for some time. 

‘Lhe Mexican situation is still the source of a great deal 
ef worry to lumbermen in this section. Many believe the 
lifting of the embargo on arms will be the means of re 
storing peace at an earlier date than was at first expected. 
Others look for stormy times in the republic for at least 
two or three years. On one matter there is unanimity of 
opinion : it is a good thing that the future of the lumber 
business does not depend on orders from Mexico. 

News dispatches recently carried a_ story of a train that 
was burned by the bandit Castillo. Word has reached here 
that the train was practically all composed of lumber from 
Texas and Louisiana mills destined for various parts of 
Mexico. Of course this lumber was sent at the shipper's 
risk, and it is admitted that the shipper in this instance 
took a long chance, but it will serve to show the handicaps 
the lumbermen ure laboring under in trying to fill Mexican 
orders. 
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Generai and Personal. 


Export trade is picking up again. Substantial orders 
are coming from agents for lumber to be sent to various 
parts of Europe—most of it intended for early spring de- 
livery. 

At a short session on February 11 the Houston city 
council approved the city engineer's statement of owner- 
ship of property abutting many streets in the residence 
section, and paving work on these streets will be begun at 
an early date. Creosoted wood blocks will be laid on a good 
percentage of the streets included in this report. 

Dirt wiil be broken within thirty days by the Texas Com- 
pany at the corner of Rusk Avenue and San Jacinto Street 
for the erection of a modern steel skeleton-frame_ twelve- 
story office building. ‘The ground space wili ne 102x122 
feet. and the structure will cost approximately $700,000. 
The building is to be completed within twelve months after 
the ground is broken. 

Word comes from Beaumont of the closing there of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company's lower mill for extensive 
repairs and : complete overhauling, during which time the 
plant is to be modernized in every respect. |The plans of 
the company also contemplate the building of an elaborate 
system of docks and wharves to handle its rapidly-increas- 
ing export trade. With the completion of the Sabine-Neches 
Canal, giving Orange deep water to the sea, the company 
will bring its vessels up to the mill and wharves to receive 
their cargoes. 

Dr. B. Bunnemeyer, director of the United States weather 
bureau at the Houston station, has issued an estimate of the 
area of the floods that recently played such havoc with re 
tail lumber dealers and made things so uncomfortable fo! 
logging crews. He estimates that 8,000 square miles of 
territory were inundated in Texas, and that property loss 
may be conservatively placed at $8,500,000. 

A party of northern lumber dealers and several salesmen 
of the Sonth Texas Lumber Company are expected in Houston 
early next week for a trip to the mills of that company. 

M. B. Nelson, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas 
City. was in Houston last week indulging in recreation at 
the Houston = Club. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Nelson. L. B. Graham, in charge of the Pacific Coast Prod- 
ucts of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, with head- 





quarters at Kansas City, accompanied by Mrs. Graham, was 
a Houston visitor this week. J. A. Welly, of the Carter 
Kelly Lumber Company, Lufkin, Tex., is a Houston visitor 
today. A. G. Barnhardt, sales manager of the Leidigh- 
Havens Lumber Company, Kansas City, has just finished a 
slight-seeing tour through the sawmill districts of east Texas. 
W. G. Moeling, general manager of the J. A. Bel Lumber 
Company, Lake Charles, La., was a Houston visitor yester 
day. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17.—Weather conditions have 
‘aused a decrease in the demand for all woods here the 
last week, The Southwest has had the first real snow 
of the winter and cold weather has accompanied it, so 
that the demand in this territory is necessarily consider- 
ably curtailed. The snow, however, came at an oppor- 
tune time for the winter wheat, and also it came at a 
time when the lumber trade normally is at a low ebb, so 
the lumbermen are not worrying. With the exception 
of hardwoods, the market is fully as strong on every- 
thing as it was a week ago, and the snow, considering 
the fact that it is what the farmers wanted, will be 
good for trade in the Southwest. It is a rather remark 
able fact, however, that the average retailer will not 
place an order for stock with a mill while there is snow 
or cold weather. He apparently loses sight of the fact 
that the stock can not reach him for several weeks at 
the earliest, and that by that time weather conditions 
will have changed completely. 

Many of the prominent lumbermen of Kansas City 
have been out of the city this last week. A. Long, 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company; Charles’ 8. 
Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke Company; J. 
B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company, and several others attended the meeting 
of the Yellow) Pine Manufacturers’ Association in New 
Orleans. Mr. Long returned here after the New Orleans 
meeting which he said was a most successful gathering 
Ile was accompanied by Mrs. Long. Mr. White and Mr. 
Keith went to Washington, D. C., where they appeared be 
fore the House Interstate Commerce Committee to urge that 
lumber manufacturers be given more privileges in the way 
of working together to the end that the timber supply 
might be conserved through concerted action. Mr. White 
always has been a leader in the conservation movement. 
ay: Ae Pickering, vice president and general manager of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, spent the week at the 
Pickering mills in Texas and Louisiana. 

C. B. Sweet, vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber Com 
pany, is ill in a sanitarium at Lake Charles, La. Mr 
Sweet left’ Kansas City a couple of weeks ago for a_ trip 
among the mills. He was taken ill at Lake Charles. While 
his condition is not considered serious it may be some time 
before he leaves the sanitarium. He has been indisposed 
several weeks. 

R. B. Newbury. president ot the Mankato Lumber Com 
pany, Mankato, Kan., was in Kansas City last week buying 
for his yard at Montrose, Kan., which burned recently. © Mr. 
Newbury reports the outlook excellent for a good lumber year 
in north Central Kansas. 

R. L. Smith, secretary of ihe M. R. Smith Shingle Com- 
pany, is on a 3-week trip through Texas. He reports busi 
ness unusually good in the Lone Star State. 

John T. Hurley, vice president of the Cain-Hurley Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis. made the rounds of the lumbermen 
in Kansas City last week. 

John Feller, of Leavenworth, Kan., was here looking up 
stock for his yards this week. 

T. W. Rosbrough, vice president of the Caddo River Lum- 
ber Company, was here last week from Roseboro, Ark. 

EK. L. Bruee. of the Kansas City Hardwood Flooring Com 
pany, Little Rock, Ark., spent several days here last week 
looking over the hardwood situation. 

L. V. Graham, manager of the local branch of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, St. Louis. and Mrs. Graham have 
returned from a couple of weeks in Albuquerque, N. M., Flag- 
staff, Ariz.. and Houston, Tex. E. L. Evans, of the western 
pine department of the same concern, is back from two weeks 
in New Mexico and Arizona. 











THE MAN AND THE JOB. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 17. A. Hilliard, formerly 
general manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, 
of New Orleans, and known to lumbermen throughout 
the South and West, has joined the forces of the Weyer- 
haeuser Silo Company, which has its headquarters here. 
Mr. Hilliard will systematize the business of the com- 
pany. 

Two and a half years ago Mr. Hilliard severed con- 
nections with the Louisiana Red Cypress Company and 
became interested in a planing mill in Independence, 
Mo. He has been out of that business nearly a year 
however, and his re-entry into active service in the lum- 
ber game is good news to his many friends in the 
business. The growing business of the Weyerhaeuser 
Silo Company made it imperative that a man for the 
place be found at once and Mr. Hilliard is regarded as 
the best possible selection. 








A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 16.—Market conditions gen 
erally in southeastern Texas and southwestern Louisiana 
continue to improve as spring approaches and the feeling 
of optimism is even stronger than it was last week. 

30th the interior and export trade show’ gradual 
improvement and manufacturers have begun to be more 
liberal in the manufacture of lumber in view of the 
stability of the market. 

The retail business is unusually good, especially in 
and around Beaumont. The building permits issued in 
January pass all previous monthly records by several thou- 
sand dollars, but the building inspector, R. A. Heartfield, 
said today the permits this month will probably exceed 
$40,000, which is more than any amount recorded during 
one month in Beaumont, even during the oil boom. 

While no large purchases have been reported, the rail- 
roads are still sending out inquiries with a view of placing 
big orders for ties and construction material. 

In a word, the lumber market is all that could be asked 
for at this season of the year and the lumbermen who 
visited Beaumont last week all say that conditions in every 
section are better than they have been in many months. 

A. J. Kaulbach, general sales manager of the Nona Mills 
Company, returned home last night after a week's business 
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and pleasure trip to New York and other eastern points. 
He found market conditions in every section he visited un- 
usually encouraging. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected and a 10 percent 
dividend declared by the stockholders of the Industrial 
Lumber Company at its annual meeting February 11. The 
company’s large mills are located at Elizabeth and Oakdale, 
La., and notwithstanding the adverse conditions of the last 
year, the business of the company was very satisfactory. 
Officers elected were Newton RR. Wilson, president; R. M. 
Ilollowell, vice president and general manager; Edward A. 
Wilson, second vice president; Joseph Muth, secretary. 
These with LB. R. Norvell, Edward E. Krauss and F. M. 
Liskow comprise the directorate. 

In speaking of the money market, President John T. 
Scott, of the First National Bank, Houston, recognized as 
aun authority on tinancial conditions, who was in Beaumont 
to attend the unnual meeting of the Industrial Lumber 
Company, declared it was showing a better tone and money 
was more plentiful at present than for several months. He 
said the price of money had dropped from 2 to 2% percent 
within the last sixty days and while railroads still have 
some difliculty in securing loans, money for commercial 
enterprises is easily obtainable. 

Ile attributes the improvement to the passage of the cur 
reney bill and he believes the new banking system outlined 
in the new law has done a great deal to restore confidence 
among financiers of the country. He believes the new bank 
ing system is virtually a guarantee against panics or finan 
cial disorders of any kind. 


IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17.—There is a most gratifying 
report on conditions from the yellow pine manufacturers 
and wholesalers. A number of line yards are sending 
in their orders. Inquiries from railroads, car builders 
and factories are more numerous. Prices show little 
change, but higher prices are looked for in the near 
future. Many of the more prominent manufacturers and 
wholesalers turn down orders if prices do not come up to 
their ideas, as an advance in the near future is looked 
for. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & 
Lumber Company, says pretty nearly all business was 
tied up owing to the snowstorm of the last few days. 

k. B. Bearden, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, looks for a lively trade as soon as the weather 
conditions become normal, ; 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, says orders are coming in freely. ’ 

; BP. Shehan, sales manager of the Berthold-Jennings 
Lumber Company, says trade is much better than he ex 
pected it to be 

The main offices of the Stephen J. Gavin Lumber Com 
pany, now located at Cass and Spring avenues, will be 
removed early in March to the new mill and yard, 6400 
Easton avenue. The new mill is a thoroughly up-to-date 
individual electric motor plant. Special efforts are being 
made to make it fireproof It has a 10-acre site on the 
Terminal Belt road and will pay more attention to whole- 
sale business, yellow pine, cypress and Coast products. — 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
will soon establish a St. Louis office and Harry Mont- 
gomery, of that city, is here getting the lay of the land 
before locating the office. 
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VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17.-—A noticeable betterment has 
oceurred in the hardwood trade during the last few 
days, in spite of the blizzard that struck this territory 
last week and practically put a stop to all shipping. It 
did not call a halt on the placing of orders, however. 
Not only did the volume of orders show an increase, but 
inquiry was heavy, indicative of active buying in the 
near future from points in this territory before long. 
The orders booked are principally for plain red oak and 
quartered red and white oak. Demand for gum is also 
improving and ash is in fair request. The cypress trade 
is also improving. The main demand is for mixed cars, 
Line yards and factories are numbered among buyers, 
with prices well maintained. 

The Lothman Cypress Company says orders are in 
fair receipt and that inquiry is improving. E. W. 
Blumer, sales manager, has been taking in the conventions. 

E. . Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, looks for a revival as soon as the 
weather clears, 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
is back from a three days’ visit to Chicago. He is more 
than pleased with the number of orders he booked while 
there. This company’s Wesson mill has closed for lack of 
timber, it being too wet to get logs from the woods. 

Thomas E. Powe, of the Powe Lumber Company, notes 
improved demand for hardwood. 

The CC. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lumber Company, 
said Frank Liebke, has many orders on file awaiting ship- 
ment. 








HE OUGHT TO KNOW. 

Str. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17.—That business conditions in 
the Northwest are good, except for the lumber industry, 
is the opinion of J. E. Chilberg, of Seattle, Wash. Mr. 
Chilberg ought to know, for he is the president of four 
banks, including the Scandinavian-American Bank of 
Seattle, the second largest in Washington. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Chilberg is vice-president of another and presi- 
dent of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Chilberg spent last Friday in St. Louis as the 
guest of Festus J. Wade, president of the Mercantile 
‘Trust Company. “Commercial lines, manufacturing and 
banking never made such high records as during the last 
year,” said Mr. Chilberg. ‘The decrease in the lumber 
business has been due to a lessened demand from the rail- 
roads, The railroads need the lumber but have not the 
means to extend their lines.” a 

Mr. Chilberg said sentiment in the Northwest has been 
favorable to letting the railreads have higher freight rates. 
“In the State of Washington, the railroads, I believe, have 
not complained of their treatment by the State railroad 
commission,” he said. “They undoubtedly need higher 
interstate rates, if they are to make extensions. I am in 
favor of the Interstate Commerce Commission granting a 
reasonable increase of rates.” 





BUILDING SITUATION IN EAST ST. LOUIS. 

St. Lours, Mo., Feb. 17.—East St. Louis lumbermen 
are unanimous in the belief that 1914 wil be one of the 
largest building years East St. Louis has ever had and 





they are backing this belief by placing orders for a 
large supply of lumber to take care of the increase in 
trade. The activity of contractors and builders in ask- 
ing bids for lumber and millwork is a reliable barometer 
of the building situation, and the lumber concerns in 
Kast St. Louis say the figuring now being done by con- 
tractors in expectation of the spring building period 
denotes a great building year. 

Contractors, anxious to prevent any possible dis- 
couragement to building activity, are making a con- 
certed effort to influence the defeat of an ordinance in 
the Kast St. Louis city council, which, if passed, would 
compel a licensed architect to draw plans before a per- 
mit be issued. A charge of 2 percent would be the 
added cost of the contractor’s fee. On small buildings, 
figuiing being close, contractors have saved their clients 
the cost of architects’ plans by drawing their own plans. 


OBITUARY 


William Z. Sener. 


LANCASTER, Ps., Feb. 18.—William Z. Sener, of G. Sener 
& Sons, this city, died at his home here February 11. His 
death is a loss that will be hard te repair in his com- 
munity and in the many varied enterprises in which he was 
active. Ile was 72 years old and is survived by his widow 
and three daughters. His brother, J. Fred Sener, who was 
junior partner in the concern, survives him in the business. 
‘The concern, which was one of the most prosperous in the 
State and an extensive one, was founded by his father, 
und its greatest success came under the management of 
William Z. Sener. Mr. Sener was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, of which 
he was always an active member, being on the directorate 
until recently. He was on the board of directors of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
continuously from its start until his death and was _ its 
vice president. Although apparently austere, his friends 
knew him for a warm hearted philanthropist, and many of 
his broad charities were never known, even by the recipients. 
He was active in church work; a director in the local 
Y. M. C. A.. and chairman of its building committee: a 
member of the Law and Order Society; an active worker 
in the Board of Trade; a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; a director in the Lancaster Charity Society; first 
president of the Ephrata National Bank; one of the or- 
zanizeis and former director of the Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany; & former directcr in the Keystone Watch Company ; 
one of the organizers and treasurer of the Edison Illumi- 
niting Company; a Mason of high degree and activity, and 
an authority on horticulture and forestry. With all bis 
activities he spent his whole life in the lumber business 
und was a prominent figure in the activities of the trade. 

















Joseph Miles. 


MANAYUNK, Pa., Feb. 17.—Joseph Miles, lumber and coal 
dealer of this city, died at his home February 11. His 
father, Benjamin Miles, was one of the first settlers in this 
section and the son died just a few doors from where he 
was born 72 years ago. He served two enlistments in the 
Civil War and was for a time in the city gas office. He next 
took up paper manufacturing and in 1883 entered the coal 
business, to which he soon added a lumber yard and plan- 
ing mill. He was a Masen and a veteran and is survived 
by « daughter, three sons, and six grandchildren. 





L. H. McCormick. 


MARINETTE, Wis., Fed. 18.—Death claimed L. H. McCor- 
mick of Marinette, one of the best known lumbermen on 
the Menominee River, February 138, at a Battle Creek 
(Mich.) sanitarium, where he had gone for treatment for 
stomach trouble. The deceased wus operated upon but his 
lite could not be saved. Death was due to cancer of the 
liver. Mr. McCormick was 5z years old. He was born and 
reared at Bay City, Mich., and in 1885 engaged in the 





lumber busipess at Menominee. Ten years ago he located 
his offices ut Marinette, where he was manager for L. 
McCormick & Co. Sesides his widow, who is a daughter 


of the jate S. M. Stephenson, millionaire lumberman of 
Menominee, the deceased is survived by one son, Harris, and 
three sisters. ‘The body was brought to Marinette and the 
funeral services took place at the family home Sunday 
afternoon. 





F. H. Shaw. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 18.—F. H. Shaw, 80 years 
eld, who was one of the prominent lumbermen of this 
vicinity, died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. George E. 
Smith, of Escanaba, last week. Mr. Shaw had been declin- 
ing for several years. He was born at Dexter, Me. He 
entered the lumber business at Minneapolis when a young 
man and was at one time the owner of the Backus-Brooks 
sawmill. ‘Ten years ago he gave up active business. The 
remains were interred at Minneapolis. 





Jake Laufman. 


MARSHALL, ILL., Feb. 18.—Jake Laufman, identified with 
the lumber business in Illinois and Indiana, and for several 
years a traveling representative of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company, of New Orleans, passed away at his 
residence in this city February 11. Mr. Laufman was born 
February 21, 1860. He was well known by lumbermen in 
Indiana and Illinois, especially the retail dealers. He is 
survived by his widow, two daughters and one son. 





Mrs. C. A. Sauers. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Feb. 17.—Mrs. C. A. Sauers, wife of 
Charles A. Sauers, manager of the Grays Harbor Shingle 
Company, passed away January 25. Mrs. Sauers had spent 
practically all her life on Grays Harbor, her father being 
one of the pioneer lumbermen and establishing the nucleus 
of what is now the Grays Harbor Commercial Company. 
Mrs. Sauers is survived by her husband, Charles Sauers, and 
by one son, Raymond Sauers, who has charge of the Western 
Mill Company. Mrs. Sauers’ death is a matter of deep regret 
to all who have known her and many devoted friends mourn 
her loss. 
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Cicero Smith. 

Fort Worru, Trex., Feb. 18.—Cicero Smith, 69 years old, 
an well known lumberman and banker, died at the home of 
his sister in Mineral Wells, February 2. His widow and 
eight children survive him. The children are: J. W. Smith, 
banker of Mineral Wells: Sidney Smith, lumberman of Fort 
Worth; Mrs. E. Patterson, of Oklahoma; Mrs. E. A. Davis, 
of Mineral Wells: Jules Smith, a student at the University 
of Texas: Cicero Smith, jr.. of Fort Worth, and Misses Susie 
and Esther Smith, of this city. Mr. Smith was born in 
Walker County, Georgia. He was a Confederate veteran 
and during the last few years was lieutenant colonel of the 
United Veterans of the Trans-Mississippi Department under 
Gen. K. M. Van Zandt. He was one of the largest inde- 
pendent sawmill operators in the Southwest and also had 
mining interests in Mexico. 





HARDWOODS 
We Specialize 


on High Grade Red Gum 


and because of the extreme care we use in “— 
sawing of our logs and the personal supervision 
by experts in drying and handling we have 
earned a reputation for quality that is exceeded 
only by the natural superiority of our 


a St. Francis Basin Red Gum 


If you are in need of Finish, Trim, Panel or 





Door Stock we want an opportunity to quote 


you. 
We also manufacture OAK, ASH and ELM. 


J. H. Bonner & Sons, 


Mills and Office: Post Office and Teleg. Sta. 
| QUIGLEY, ARK. HETH, ARK. | 











-Hardwoods< 


We have the following Band Sawed Stock ready for quick loading : 


150,000 ft. 1” Red Gum No. 1 & 2. 

200,000 ft. 1’ Sap Gum No. 1 & 2(13’’&up) 
50,000 ft. 3°’ Plain W. Oak No. 1 & 2. 

100,000 ft. 1°’ Quart. W. Oak No. 1 Com. 


Cable address ‘‘ Brenner.’’ 


The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co.,“)8X44084 
Band Mills at:—Alexandria, La., Zwolle, La., Salisbur;.N. C. 








E. A. Mercadal || White and Red Oak, 
Audubon Bldg., Ash, Red Gum, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MILL:—PALMETTO, LA. | Cypress and Elm. 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 

















W. VA. SPRUCE #0 HARDWOODS | 
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William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg,, PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
' SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: . » 








" MARION, VA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, ° : WEST VIRGINIA 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 
Office:—SCRANTON, PA. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 


MILLS: — Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLEand BEECH 


LOORIN 


and explain how we doit. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 


TELECODE USED. 


Cummer-Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 





Vlaple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers 


Write Today for Prices 











aes Good Profit 





In Quality Hardwoods 


when you can buy them right. We’ve simp- 
lied buying for you in shipping mixed 
cars of 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 


Mouldings, Casing and Base 
Dixie Flooring is perfectly milled, uniformly matched 
and graded—the result of years of honest endeavor and 
study. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 





Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 











> 
Hartzell’s | 


f 


Dayton 
Walnut 


PLANKS - BOARDS - PANELS 
VENEER LOGS AND VENEERS 


Made in our Modern Electrically Driven Mills. 











Geo. W. Hartzell, Dayton, Ohio., U.S.A. ) 
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R. E. Wood Lumber Gmany | 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers 





Southern Hardwoods } 
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_ FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Lumber Trade Awaiting Developments—Logging Ac- 
tivity Starting—City and Federal Government in 
Partnership Control of Utilities. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 14.—The lumbermen may be 
said to be ‘marking time’’ to slow musie at the buying 
centers and waiting with a patience that has become a 
habit from long continuance for a change in the tune 
to start them into activity. With almost ideal weather 
conditions here it is hard to realize the East is having 
the most severe weather of the winter, which can not 
be conducive to active business there, but the sunshine 
and warmth beget a feeling of confidence that the reae 
tion there must come soon. 

The logging camps have been preparing to resume 
operation since the first of the month, and while some 
delay has been occasioned by the snows of last week, some 
of them already have opened, and more will follow next 
week, but it is hardly likely the supply of logs will exceed 
the requirements of the next month, nor is it likely the 
cedar scarcity will be relieved in that time as the cedar is 
cut in connection with the fir, and represents only 15 to 


20 percent of the cut. The shingle situation has not 
changed materially, with production about equaling the 
demand, and while the price is firm it is due to the rela 
tively high price of cedar logs. More of the inland mills 
will probably start soon but it is hardly likely the prices 
will recede unless the resumption becomes general These 


operators, Whose plants have closed when the logging camps 
closed, feel that they should now have a chance at the 
market, but realize the demand does not warrant any heavy 
increase in production, and they can not afford to depress 
the price below its present figure. 

A proposition has been presented to the city 
Seattle to enter into a partnership arrangement 
United States Government whereby the proper control of 
20,000 acres of timberland lying on the west side of the 
Cascades in the forest reserve and in the Cedar river water- 
shed. from which the city obtains its water supply, can be 
maintained without requiring the city to purchase the tract, 
saving the city an expenditure of $500,000 or more. The 
plan has been adopted by other cities in securing water 
sheds, and is under consideration by the finance and public 
utilities committees of the council. The Government would 
construct roads and make other necessary improvements and 
dispose of and remove the timber only in the most approved 


of 


the 


council 
with 


manner, and in return would vequire prompt reporting of 
forest fires and violation of the national forestry regula 
tions within the reserve. 

An impression that Washington lumber and other Wash 


ington-made materials might not be used exclusively in the 
constructicn of the Washington buildings at the San Fran 
and San Diego expositions has been corrected by 
Richard Seelye Jones, executive commissioner for the State, 
who asserts that the commission never for a moment con 
templated using timber of lumber not grown and manu 
factured the State, and that the architect has been in 
structed to stipulate in the specifications. 

Five automobiles with twenty-five representative 
men of Seattle went to Everett Thursday and 
lumbermen of that city at luncheon at Weiser's 
discussed with them matters affecting the 
L. M. Carpenter, of the Carpenter-Olwell Lumber 
ot Everett, acted as chairman and L. R. Fifer as toast- 
master. Among visitors from the East were F. A. Hofheins, 
of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company, of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and Frank Shepard, of the North Coast Lum 
ber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

R. S. Blair, president of the Old Oregon Lumber Com 
pany, left this week for Chicago, and while in the East will 
visit his old home at Winona, Minn. 

J. F. Drescher, of the Drescher Lumber Company, Seattle 
representative of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Company, Spring- 


cisco 


in 
so 
lumber- 
met the 
cafe, and 
business. 
Company, 


lumber 


field. Mass... returned this week from a six weeks’ visit to 
the East. He reports conditions favorable for good business 
this year. He inspected the distributing and storage yard 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., which the Dutton company is 
arranging to care for shipments of west coast products 
through the Panama Canal. The site is within the city 


of Poughkeepsie near the Central New England bridge, and 
covers 20 acres, with a half mile of water frontage afford- 
ing 30 feet of water at low tide, and is 71 miles from New 
York. It is claimed to be the best available deep water 
frontage adjacent to any of the eastern cities where land 
values are not prohibitive for the purpose, and will be 
ready to receive cargoes as soon as the canal is open to 
navigation, and shipments now going around will be diverted 
at the first opportunity, so this company may be the first 
to send lumber by that route. Colonel Goethals has been 


quoted as stating there will be 25 feet of water and ample 


width by July 1 in the channel at the points where the 
slides have occurred. 

J. Il. Rosseter, Pacific coast manager for W. R. Grace & 
Co., of San Francisco, was in Seattle and other Puget Sound 


points this week 


Washington 


Grace & Co. are 
lumber and have made extensive preparations 
to carry lumber by vessel from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
coast. Norman Vincent, formerly connected with the Pacific 
Fir Company of this city, is located in New York city as 
manager of the Atlantic coast department for this company. 

Word has come from Vancouver, Wash., to the effect that 
a sawmill is being built near Battle Ground. It will be 
owned and operated by the Industrial Society of Beavers. 
Every employee otf this plant will be a member of 
society. Probably thirty men will be cmployed and it is 
expected the mill will have a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. 

It is expected that C. KE. Patten, vice president and gen- 
manager of the Atlas Lumber Company, of this city. 
has been spending the winter in California and the 
Hawaiian Islands, will return home about March 1. Mr. 
Patten is much improved in health and will take up his 
old duties with renewed vigor and the energy that has 
made him a large factor in the lumber manufacturing indus- 
try of this State. The Atlas company’s plant at McMurray, 


extensive shippers of 


which has been closed since October, will resume operation 
March 1. This company’s Reliance plant at Reliance will 
not be started until sometime later. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 16.—With the improvement in 
market conditions apparent and the excellent weather at 
the present time, a number of mills in this vicinity that 
have been closed down are making arrangements to resume 
operations at an early date. Among these is the newmill of 
the Lineoln Creck Lumber Company, four miles west of 
Centralia, which resumed operations this week. This is a 
new and up-to-date mill completed last summer to take the 
place of the old plant which the company had operated for 
a number of years on the same site. B. H. Thompson, man- 
ager of this company. was made president of the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Agency of this city at the last annual meet- 
ing of that concern. The output of the mill is sold through 
this agency. It is also reported that the Chehalis River 
Lumber & Shingle Company, which operates a large modern 


sawmill 
Once, 


The 


plant at LineolIn Creek, will also begin sawing at 


Wabash Lumber & Shingle Company, 
sawmill under censtruction at Tono, expects to have the 
plant ready tor operation about March 15. This company 
is owned by the same interests as the Salzer Valley Lumber 


which has a 


Company, Which discontinued operations last summer be 
cause it had exhausted its timber supply. The new mill 
will have a daily capacity of about 100,000 feet. 


The Mutual Lumber Company, which has a sawmill at 
Tenino and which has been closed down, is another one that 


will be operating again in the very near future. This mill 
was closed down for the purpose of making many improve 
ments about the plant and will resume with a somewhat 


greater capacity than it had before. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Company is another plant that 
has been closed down for several months and will begin 
sawing again about March 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Lumber Agency Management Rearranged—Opportuni- 
ties for Small Millmen and Settlers—Big Individual 
Orders, 

TACOMA, Wasi, Feb. 16.—Announcement is made by 
the Northwest Lumber Agency that H. C. Flagg, who 
has been with the Lebam Mill & Timber Company and 
widely known to the trade, has become associated with 
the ageney. A. C. Hemphill, who has been with the 
agency for some time, will in future have charge of the 
sales end. The management of the agency continues as 
it has been since its inception. The Northwest handles 
the output of several of the leading mills of this district 
With a combined capacity of 1,000,000 feet daily, en- 
abling it to handle any kind of an order promptly. 

The Defiance Lumber Company, at its recent annual 
meeting, elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: 


L.. 1. boud, president: James McNeely, vice president; L. L. 
Whitman, secretary-treasurer, these with W. HL. Doud, 
George -» Reed, J.C. Buchanan and William Fettig com 
prising the board ot directors. The Detiance company is 
allied with the Northwest Lumber Agency and is one of 
the leadiag mill companies of Tacoma. President Doud, of 


the Defiance company, is a member of the board of directors 


of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The Fir Tree Lumber Company resumed operation Tues 

day at its mill near Rainier after having been idle since 

Thanksgiving. The company makes a specialty of timbers 


and railroad material and is the possessor of an exception 


ally choice body of timber to draw from, and on level land 
easily logged. Its mill bas a capacity of about 100,000 
feet a day. Jerry G. Startup looks after the sales end of 
the business. 


The Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Company finds the mar 


ket looking fair, with prices better on some items and not 
so good on others, uppers continuing weak. T. Hand 
forth, of this company, thinks there ought to be a fair 
spring business, although thus far as fast as the market 
has improved mills have started up increasing the total 
output. Recent orders for car material have helped stimu 
late the market some. 

The Tacoma Mill Company's mill at Old Town is. still 
idle and the date of its resuming operations uncertain. 
The company last month shipped out between 400,000) and 
"OOOO feet, including its cargo and local. but Resident 
Manager Charles E. Hill says it is not in the market for 
business at any such prices as are going around now. 

A project has been launched this week for a municipal 
dock to be built by the city on tideland lots 24, 25, 26 of 
the harbor area at the entrance of the city waterway and 
near the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company's” wharf 


The city now owns a dock where small steamers plying about 


Puget Sound land with their cargoes. ‘The new) proposal 
is for a dock for deep sea vessels where the hundred or so 
small sawmills in and around Tacoma could load) lumber 
and engage in the export trade. Many of the smaller mills 
have been barred from export trade for lack of docks and 
the proposed plan will bring a small revenue for the city 
from property now idle and also enable the small millman 
to enlarge his market. 

Opening to the small settler a tract of splendid land 
tributary to a rich and growing community will be the re 
sult of the sale announced this week by the St. Paul & 


Tacoma Lumber Company of 6,900 acres in township 19, 
range 7 east, near Buckley, this county, to eastern buyers 
tor development purposes. It is the intention of the buyers 
to cut the land into 10-acre tracts, the purchase price 
enabling it being marketed on reasonable terms to the set 
tler. rhis is one of the largest logged-off land sales in 
years here and the second large one made by the St. Paul 
& Tacoma company. Eight years ago the company sold 
5.000 acres near South Prairie to the Carbon Cattle Com- 
pany, which has since thrown the land open and_ placed 
many new settlers on it. 

An order for 2,000,000 feet of timbers for construction 
of a recreation pier at Chicago is being distributed by the 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Company. Sesides this, local 
agents report a number of other timber inquiries and the 
Santa Fe in the market for car material to the extent of 
about 1,000,000 feet. 

Local lumber business, including sales in Tacoma and 
this vicinity, has been very good lately, many small orders 
for houses and similar construction having been placed, ac- 
cording to millmen. T. R. Phillips, of the Reliance Lumber 


Company, says the local business is much larger than for 
the previous year. 

Washington lumber entirely, as well as other made-in- 
Washington material, will be used in construction of the 
State’s building at the Panama-Pacifie exposition, accord 
ing to announcement last week by the fair commission. 
The commission says it has received many letters of in- 
quiry from lumbermen and desires to announce that it 


never for a moment considered the use of any other kind ot 
lumber than the home product in the building, as well as 
in the smaller one at the San Diego exposition. 

The Hillcrest Lumber Company filed a list of its officers 
for record last week, naming Samuel Wilkeson, of Tacoma, 
president: I. W. Lane, secretary and manager, and L. E. 
Wilkeson, vice president-treasurer. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company finds the market 
sliding along about as it has been the last few weeks, with 
improvemeit in spots and a fair outlook, according to John 
EK. Manley. of this company. It does not look for any 
abnormal activity but is hopeful for a fair spring demand 
at reasonable prices. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb, 16.—The consensus of the 
local lumbermen last week was that there was a slight 
improvement in general affairs, especially in the cargo 
shipping trade, but this may not apply to the rail ship- 
ping business. Review of the lumber shipping records 
for the week showed a state of affairs that augurs well 
for those who are fortunate enough to be located on tide- 
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water where vessels may moor alongside the mill wharves 
to load lumber sought by the various customers in foreign 
as well as coastwise ports. There was a marked demand 
for lumber from Australia and China, where there seems 
to be a special demand for fir lumber and timbers; 
China especially demanding railroad ties and poles, the 
latter for telegraph lines. 

A synopsis of the cargo shipping shows ene nee 
conditions. The ste umship Dollar is due at the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills’ waterfront plant to take on a 
cargo of 500,000 feet of lumber destined for China. The 
Nestos Timber Company will also supply a shipment of 
poles for this vessel, The Seward is at the Eurles-Cleary 
Lumber & Shingle Company’s dock and is loading a 
cargo of lumber for Alaska points. The Shasta is re 
ceiving 900,000 feet of lumber for the EK. K. Wood 
Lumber Company’s plant for consignees in San Pedro, 
Cal. The Grace Dollar sailed from the Bloedel Donovan 
waterfront mill this week with a cargo of lumber des 
tined tor San Pedro. The Queen Marguerite is due at 


’ 


the I. K. Wood mill to load 2,225,000 feet of lumber 
for delivery at Adelaide, Australia, The Bloedel Dono 
van Lumber Mills is supplying a cargo of lumber for 
the Mackinaw, to be delivered at China, The Harmattan 
and the Harpalyce are due tor heavy cargoes of lumber 
for foreign delivery. The French ship Mittelete is re 
ceiving a cargo of 2,500,000 feet of lumber at the plant 
ot the Old Oregon Manufacturing Company, at Ana- 
cortes, for delivery in Australia. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HoguiaAmM, WaASH., Keb. 14.—The con- 
sensus of the lumbermen on this harbor seems to be that 
lumber conditions are on the mend and W. B. Mack, 
manager of the S. kb. Slade Lumber Company, expressed 
their sentiments exactly in his recent statement to the 
chamber of commerce. Mr. Mack said: ‘*T pelieve 
that lumber conditions are on the mend. For the last 
seven years lumbermen have experienced hard times and 
conditions in the lumber trade now look more promising 
than they have for the last half decade.’’ The same 
sentiments have been expressed by many loggers and 
the general tone of the market seems to be better. 

With the increasing demand for lumber comes an in- 
creased call for logs and many of the large logging 
companies that have had their camps closed down during 
the last few weeks ure again resuming operations. Last 
Monday morning about 25 men were sent out from the free 
employment bureau, which has been established in this 
city, to fll orders received from nearby camps. Many of 
the large camps while not closing down completely have 
been content to run short handed but they have recently 
put on a full crew Among the logging camps which have 
reopened during the last week are these of the Aloha 
Lumber Company and the Stearnsville Lumber & Shingle 
Company. 

Last week the Grays Harbor Comimercial Company, whose 
large plant is situated at Cosmopolis, began operating a 
night and day shitt. When a plant as large as the one in 
question takes such an action as this it usually means that 
market conditions are favor: _ and they are considered as 
such by the anillmen of Grays Harbor, Manager Neil 
Cooney. who has recently returned from a trip to San Fran 
cisco, states that in his opinion lumber conditions are 
very favorable all over the country. 

The Carlisle-Pennell Lumber & Shingle Company intends 
to install three more upright machines in its shingle mill 
whieh will make ten in all in operation. ‘This mill has 
been operating steadily the last few months and the man 
ager states that the company will continue to do so the 
oe senson 

the Western Mill company’ s plant is closed down but will 
probably resume operations in the near future. The mill 
is the property of Edward Lowe, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
but has been leased during the lust vear to C. M. Weath- 
erwax, president of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Com- 
mwiny. 
The plant of the Wilcox Shingle Company in South Aber 
deen has been closed down the last few weeks. This con 
dition has been brought about by the scareity of cedar 
logs in the market. 

The mill of the Stearnsville Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, situated at Stearnsville, resumed operation last week 
after a short shut down. The manager states that orders 
are plentiful and that the company intends to run the 
mill steadily during the coming season which he believes 
will be a banner yvear in the lumber business. 

The Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Company is installing a 
new Corliss engine in its plant in South Aberdeen. It will 
be necessary to shut down the mill for about two weeks 
upon the arrival of the shafting which has been. ordered 
from the East. The engine will develop 1,000 horsepower 
which will be sufficient to operate the large mill. In 
addition new machinery and new twin engines are being 
installed in the planing mill and a thorough overhauling 
of the plant is in progress. When completed the cost will 
probably be close to $40,000, 

An important order for ties for the Chinese coast has 
recently been taken by the Donovan Lumber Company and 
the National Lumber & Box Company. These ties are to be 
supplied in installments of which the first has already been 
shipped. 

During the last few weeks the plant of the Donovan 
Lumber Company has been shut down frequently owing to 
lack of dock run in which to store its lumber. This con- 
dition has been brought about by the delayed vessels in the 
frequent storms of the last month. 

The North Aberdeen shingle mill which has been idle for 
some time is now in the process of reconstruction. THe mill 
was partly destroyed by lire at one time and it is now be- 
ing rebuilt and improvements made. It is the intention 
of the company to operate the plant steadily in the future. 

The Chehalis County Timber & Logging Company is pre- 
paring to resume operations on the Hoguiam River camp. 
About half the crew is at work and the remainder will fol- 
low during next week. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WaAsH., Feb. 14.—Figures just compiled 
prove conclusively that Everett is the greatest shingle 
manufacturing center in the world, the daily cut of the 
fifteen mills totaling 5,625,000 shingles and the con- 
sumption of cedar logs totaling 53,000 feet. The shingle 
mills and their cuts follow: Clough- Hartley Shingle Com- 
pany, 1,800,000; Jamison Shingle Company, including the 
large addi tion being made, 1,200,000; Seaside Shingle Com- 
pany, 600,000; Eclipse Mill Company, 500; Fred K. Baker 
Lumber Company, 450,000; C. B. Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, 400,000; 0. K. Mill Company, 400,000; Ferry -Baker 
Lumber Company, 250,000; Skull Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, 400,000; Hartley Shingle Company, 250,000 ; White 
Shingle Company, 175,000; “Blackman Shingle Company, 
200,000; Everett Shingle Company, | 125,000 ; Crescent 
Shingle Company, 100,000; Ebey Shingle Company, 75,- 
000. Lowell shingle mills are not included. 


The Sumner tron Works has moved its crew here from 
Tacoma, where it) as been employed while the new works 
were being prepared, and beginning today, a day and night 
crew will be kept busy, indicating that there is activity in 
the lumber business, as the company caters almost exclu 
sively to lumber and timbermen. 

The Index Lumber Company has installed a new boiler in 
the sawmill at Index and recently completed the construc 
tion of a new boiler and dynamo room. The company ex 
pects also to install a new engine to increase the capacity 
of the mill to 120,000 fect a diay. 

The steamer Neutra has shitted to Seattle, after loading 
1,000,000 feet of lumber at) the Clark-Nickerson mill for 
the Orient. ‘The British steamer Strathargyle is here to load 
1,060,000 feet of lumber from the Canyon mill for Aus 
tralia, The steamer Olson & Mahoney carried 500,000 fect 
of lumber on its trip to San Francisco from the Clark- 
Nickerson inill. The steamer Wilmington cleared for San 
Francisco from the Crown plant with 500,000 feet of lum- 
ber, The steamer Falcon took 700,000 feet of lumber from 
the Clark-Nickerson and Crown mills for San Francisco. 

The schooners Prosper and A, M. Baxter, laden with a 
total of 2,000,000 feet of lumber, have cleared for Hilo, 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 14.—A. J. Wilson, president of 
the Union Park Lumber Company, this city, member of 
the Republican county central committee, has been urged 
to become a candidate for Congress on the Republican 
ticket from the fifth congressional district. Mr. Wil- 
son, while not formally consenting to enter the race, de- 
clares that the political bee has been buzzing pretty 
strong, and he will make known his decision shortly. 
Mr. Wilson believes that a Spokane man should be sent 
to Congress to represent this district who is not in any 
way affiliated with affairs on the west side of the Cas 
cade Mountains. 

T. J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber 
Company, who has been urged to become a candidate 
for United Siates Senator on the Progressive ticket in 
Idaho, announced officially this week that owing to busi 
ness affairs he would not consent to the proposed program. 
Mr. Humbird stated that strong pressure had been brought 
to bear on him, but it would be impossible for him to enter 
politics at this time. 

The Craig Mountain Lumber Company shows much ac 
tivity at Winchester, Idaho, at the present time. With 
the new logging railroad in operation, and large crews of 
men in the woods, millions of feet of logs are being dumped 
into the lake. The contract for the cutting of approximately 
20,000,000 feet of logs will be completed on the specified 
time, according to Superintendent Smith. Smaller mills in 
the district are also taking advantage of the good weather 
and are moving logs to their plants, 

From the Colville, Wash., district comes the report that 
the cutting of cedar poles and ties has been exceedingly 
heavy during the last week. The material is being moved 

















A. J. WILSON, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
Possible Candidate for Congress on Republican Ticket. 


from the woods by team, and it will require at least 30 days 
of good sleighing to move the material. In the Harrison, 
Idaho, district the same conditions are being experienced. 
Every available team is busy rushing logs to the lake. They 
are being moved at the rate of 2,000,000 feet a day. The 
St. Joe sawmill at Harrison, which has been idle for four 
years, has been sold to Lewiston, Idaho, parties who intend 
putting it in repair at once so that operations may be re- 
sumed early in the spring. The Lane Lumber Company's 
plant which was under litigation for a number of years is 
now owned by the Milwaukee Lumber Company. According 
to present plans, this mill will also be operated in the 
spring. The Grant Lumber Company, which has been operat- 
ing its planer at Harrison during the winter, is making 
extensive repairs to its main plant. The Harrison Shingle 
Company is also improving its plant and will start opera- 
tions as soon as weather conditions will permit. The Har- 
rison box factory has equipped its plant with new machin- 
ery and expects to do a big business during the spring and 
summer. The Russell & Pugh Company has been operating 
all winter. 

Among the big mills of the Inland Empire, the first to 
start operations will be the McGoldrick Lumber Company. 
According to present plans the big mill wil! start about 
February 20 if weather conditions remain favorable. At 
Coeur d'Alene, the Blackwell mill will start as soon as the 
ice goes out of the lake. 

Z. BE. Hayden, vice president of the F. R. Woodbury Lum- 
ber Company, which owns a_ string of yards in central 
Washington, is now in the Okanogan country letting con- 
tracts for new buildings for new retail yards which will be 
started as soon as spring opens. The new yards will be 
distributed along the route of the Great Northern. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, MONT., Feb. 14.—The number of orders 
received and ‘accepted by members of the Montana 
Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association during Janu- 
ary, 1914, show an increase of 15 percent over the num- 








HARDWOODS 





Varied Stock 
From 7 Mills 


offer you every possible as- 
suranceof promptshipments, 
We operate that number of 
Band Mills in West Virginia, 
Louisiana and Arkansas and 
by carefully kept records 
can answer your inquiries 
intelligently and quickly any 
time you want definite in- 


formation. 


West Virginia Poplar, 
Oak, Chestnut and 
Basswood Lumber and 
Bill Oak, Southern Red 
Gum, Cypress, Oak 
and Yellow Pine. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


General Offices ‘ 
Charleston Nat’! 
Bank Building. 

















Massee & Felton Lumber Company 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Mills and Office, MACON, GA. 
Shipping Dry Stock List February 1, 1914. 
Quartered Red Gum Black Gum 
4-4 1st& 2nd . . . 35,000 6-4 Log Run. . . 40.000 
4-4 No.1 Com. . . 120,000 7-+Log Run . . . 12,000 
4-4 1st & 2nd figured 18,800 Tupelo Gum 
4-4 No. 1 Com. figured, 40,000 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Bet., ee 
Plain Red Gum Elm Log Ru 
4-4 lst & 2nd. . . 403,000 64 Log Run... "76.000 
5-41st& 2nd... 4.200 Cypress 
3-4 1st & 2nd... 4,000 4-4 Log Run . - 12,000 
3-4 No.1Com. . . 5,500 6-+ No.1 Shop - 2,500 
4-4 No.1Com. . . 478,000 6-4 No.1 Com. . 1,700 
5-4 No. i Comic «2 28,000 8-4 No. 1Shop . . 800 
8-4No.1Com. . . 26,000 8-4 No.1Com. . - 10,800 
Sap Gum Persimmon 
3-41st&2nd. . . 56,000 5-4 Log Run. « .« 3,700 
4-4 lst & 2nd. . . 244,000 6-+ Log Run. . 8,000 
4-4 Box Boards . . 37,000 : Maple 
4-4 Wide Pan.10"& Up. 40,000 4-4 Log Run. . 52,000 
1-2 No.1 Com. Sap. 26,000 Beech — 
5-8 No. 1 Com. Sap. 7,000 4-4 Log Run. «. « 16,000 
3-4.No.1 Com. Sap- 32,000 Oak 
4-4 No.1 Com. Sap. 161,000 4-4 No. 1 Com. Qtd. 8,100 
5-4 No.1 Com. Sap. 48,000 4-4 No. 2 Com. Qtd. 5,300 
6-4 No.1 Com. Sap. 37,000 4-4 No. 1 Com. White 96,000 
3-4No.2Com, . . 11,900 4-4 No. 1 Com. Red 77,000 
4-4 No.2Com. . . 496,000 4-4 No. 2 Com.Red& W.41,000 
5-4 No.2Com. .. 8,000 +-4 No.3 Com-Red& W.-137,000 
6-4 No.2Com. . . 6,500 4-4 Sound & Wormy 5,600 
4-4 No.3Com. . . 94,000 3-4 No.2 Com.Red &W. 9,000 
Ready for Prompt Shipment Now. 











Buyers 2.or" 
Pump Stock; White and Red Oak 
Cross Ties, Switch Ties and Piling 


will profit by sending your inquiries to 


L. A. GOODRICH, Cash, Ark. 


Full Stock Always on Hand. 














WOODSMEN’S MANUAL ? The Manual for Northern 
Vcodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful Piha on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 





Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Bei Read Wills 


operating continuously enable us to fill all 
orders promptly for anything in 


Red and Sap Gum, Red and White Oak, 
White Ash, Yellow Pine and Cypress. 


Tellus your needs and 
get prices. 


Triangle Lumber Co. 


J. H. ALLEN, ° 
Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. Clio, Ark. 


-» White—-OAK—Red<— 


Quartered and Plain White Oak 3§ to 3’ 
Plain Red Oak, Bridge Plank, Car Oak, 
Furniture Stock, White Oak Piling. 


Varner Land & Lumber Co. 


GERIDGE (Lonoke Co.) ARKANSAS. 


TRIANCLE 



























Uniform in quality, grade 
and size. A trade winner 
for dealers who have repu- 
tations to sustain, 





Inquiries Solicited. 


Lumber & Mfg. Company 


McMinnville, Tenn. 


ber received during January, 1913. Demand appears to 
be a little stronger than it was at the beginning of the 
year and prices gradually are stiffening. Stocks on 
hand are about normal. There is no surplus of any 
item; there is a shortage of No. 2 boards in pri actically 
all widths and lengths. Twelve and 14-foot dimension is 
scarce. The mills are well supplied with orders at this 
time and are operating their shipping departments nearly 
to capacity. 

Shipments of lumber for January, 1914, as reported 
by members of this association, were 8,667,523 feet, as 
compared with B,9SO,172 feet for the corresponding month 
of 1915, an increase of 4,687,351 feet or 117.76 percent. 
The members report a stock on hand February 1, 1914, of 
71,500,000 feet, as compared with 71,000,000 feet February 
1, 1913 3 

The Eureka Lumber Company, of Eureka, is working a 
large force of men in overhauling its sawmill preparatory 
to this season's operations. It is building a modern 
power plant consisting of a boiler house 38 feet wide by 
44 feet Jong and an engine room 80 feet wide by 28 feet 
long. Che building will be constructed so as to eliminate 
all danger from fire, The company expects to start. its 
sawmill about March 15 on a day and night shift and 
wil! manufacture approximately 50,000,000 feet this season 

logging conditions have been ideal the last three weeks. 
It looks as if the required amount of logs would be landed 
for this season’s run, although there will be no surplus. 
_Mills are undergoing their annual overhauling. Con 
siderable machinery is being installed that will materially 
increase the output this season. 

The mill of the Libby Lumber Company, of Libby, when 
completed will be one of the most modern mills in western 
Montana. The company has 290 acres of level land along 
Libby Creek, which affords a fine site for yard and saw 
and planing mill as it is well drained and of a gravel 
formation, has ample pond facilities and plenty of water 


for all needs. The logs are brought to the mill from the 
woods on a standard gauge railroad. which is now 15 miles 
long. The new plant will have a capacity of 250,000) feet. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IDA., Feb. 16.—The extremely soft weather 
of the last four or five days has made logging condi 
tions unfavorable. Last night was cold enough to freeze 
and with a continuation of freezing weather, hauling 
could not be better, the soft spell having settled the 
snow. 

The county commissioners last Tuesday took up the 
matter of cruising and classifying all the lands of the 


county. It had previously called for bids upon the plan. 
These bids were three in number and ranged in price as 
follows: George H. Hipke, of Sandpoint, S cents an acre; 


the Munson-Whitaker Company, of Chicago, 814 cents an 
acre, and M. G. Nease, of Portland, 121 cents. The approxi 
mate acreage of Bonner County is 775.000 acres, so that 
under Mr. Hipke’s bid. the cost of cruising and estimating 
the lands of the county, would be $62,000, while the cost to 
the county under that of Mr. Nease would be nearly S$97.000, 
or a difference of S$55,000. It was apparent that the bid 
of the Porthind man was the favorite, but finally, on 
Wednesday. all three bids were rejected. A certified check 
for $5,000 accompanied each bid. It is said that probably 
two or three townships will first be cruised and in = the 
meantime the commissioners will probably further try out 
public sentiment on the subject. The cost of the work under 
the lowest estimate submitted would assess the county 
under the present methods for the next thirty odd years. 














WE CAN SHIP QUICK, 


125,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2A Common Poplar 
16,500 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
11,500 ft. 4-4 Clear Saps and Selects Poplar 
24,500 ft. 4-4 1st and 2nd Poplar 
3 cars 12-4 & 16-4 No. 2A Com. & Btr. Poplar 
5 cars 4-4 No.1 Common & Better Chestnut 
2 cars 4-4 Log Run Sycamore 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


e—=We Run Our Own Mills—= 


MANUFACTURING 


Poplar, Quartered White Oak 
Plain Oak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co., Tinnessee” 


OAK FLOORING 


Matched 
End 
and 

Hollow 

Backed 














Kiln 
Dried 


Polished 


OREGON 























““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


Millmen Not Eager to Book Far in Advance of Ship- 
ment—New Mill to Begin Cutting This Week—Log- 
ging Camps Still Idle. 

PORTLAND, OrE., Feb. 14.—With fair weather and busi- 
ness improving, lumber manufacturers in this district 
are in better spirits than for some time and hopeful that 
the summer will bring activity greater than for several 
years. Considerable business has been placed and mill 
men are not eager to book orders long in advance on a 
rising market. Reports from the surrounding country 
indicate that plants are being put in shape for resump- 
tion of operations on the strength of the encouraging 
outlook, based on inquiries and actual demand. The 
logging camps in the Columbia River district are still 
idle, as a general rule, and it is expected that available 
logs in the water will be pretty well absorbed by the 
,° . . . . . . . nd 
time activities in the camps become general in a month 
from now. Indications here are for a pretty strong local 
demand for iumber this year. 

A number of lumber manutacturers from neighboring 
cities who passed through Portland this week reported 
the outlook for business favorable and feel certain that the 
tide has turned and that an era of activity is to be ex 
perienced for some time. 

For the purpose of better protecting their interests four- 
teen or more large timber owners in’ Clatsop, Columbia and 
Tillamook counties have associated themselves into a bureau 
that will employ a man to traverse the country and see 
that money devoted for improvement purposes is ex 
pended judiciously. Details of the duties of this agent 
have not yet been announced in full, but it will be for him 
to deal frankly with the people of the various communities 
and enlist and offer coéperation wherever possible for the 
good of the community. 

Deepening of channel at the mouth of the Columbia River 
is receiving the most energetic attention here and the Goy- 
erpment has given assurances that work on the north jetty, 
which has just been started, will be placed on a continuity 
contract basis, which will mean that the breakwater will 
be carried to completion in the shortest possible time. The 
object in view is to secure a 40-foot channel at low water 
into the basin off Astoria. 

Charles R. McCormick, head of the large McCormick in 
terests here and in California, was here this week on a 
tour of inspection. Mr. McCormick announced that he was 
willing to lease the port of Portland's drydock now located 
at St. Johns and have it established at Saint Helen, where 
he has sawmills, creosoting plants, a shipyard and several 
other kindred industries. The proposition was not formally 
put before the port commission, but will probably be done 
so in the near future, should the commission indicate a 
willingness to enter into such a contract. 

An unmistakable indication of the fact that the logging 
and lumber manufacturing industries are rapidly taking on 
new life, is that the Willamette Iron & Steel Works for 
several weeks has booked an unprecedented number of orders. 

The Duncan Lumber Company of this city has been 





awarded the contract to furnish the American Car Company 
with approximately 19,000,000 feet of Douglas fir for use in 
construction ‘of freight cars this year for the Union Pacific 
system. 

The Government has awarded to the Inman-Poulsen 
Lumber Company of this city a contract to deliver 400 pieces 
of piling, from 80 to S5 feet, for use in the construction 
of the north jetty at the mouth of the Columbia River. 
The contract was closed on a basis of 1514 cents a lineal 
foot. The piling will be furnished from the company’s log 
ving camp near Kelso, 

The Elmira Lumber Company, at Eugene, has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $12 50,000, the increase be 
ing to finance extensive improvements in the near future. 
The old board of directors was reélected, as follows: F.C. 
Walters, president and manager S. A. Buck, vice president 
and assistant manager; C. A, Dalzell. secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Buck, who is also manager of the Monroe Timber Com 
pany, will move from Monroe, Wash., to Eugene. 

The new saw and shingle mills of the Copalis Lumber 
Company at Carlisle, about 20 miles from Hoquiam, Wash., 
will begin cutting in about thirty days, according to Gen 
eral Manager A. BP. Sprague, who was in Portland = this 
week on business. The lumber mill will have a capacity of 
200,000) feet in ten hours and the shingle mill will cut 
900,000 shingles a day. The company has a body of timber 
sufficient to run the plants steadily thirty years. 

The daily press report this week that F.C. Knapp, of the 
Peninsula Lumber Company, was to become a candidate 
for the Progressive nomination for governor of the State, 
but Mr. Knapp denies having any such intention, as he 
believes the business of manufacturing lumber will keep 
him busy. 

The new mill of the Wheeler Lumber Company, at Wheeler 
in Tillamook County, will begin cutting lumber next week. 
The site is in the famous Nehalem country and where an 
old mill was torn down about a year ago. The new plant 
will be one of the most modern in the Pacific Northhwest. 
It will have a daily capacity of 140,000 feet. About 225 
men will be employed in the mill and about 200 in the log 
ging camps to be operated in conjunction therewith. The 
mill is owned by C. IL. Wheeler and John E. DuBois, the 
largest timber holders in the Nehalem, and who have offices 
in the Yeon Building, this city. A planing mill will also be 
operated, 

Relatives of Captain James A. Spaulding, of Couer d'Alene, 
Idaho, are worrying because of not having heard from the 
wealthy timber man since he went into the forests back of 
Roseberg, Ore., December 6. Mr. Spaulding is a middle aged 
man and was married early last fall. In a letter to his 
wife, from Roseburg, he is said to have signified his inten 
tion of going into the woods for some time to inspect some 
timber. Since then no trace has been found of him. In the 
letter he stated for his wife not to be alarmed in the event 
that he did not return for some time, 

Iloward B. Oakleaf, head of the timber products division 
of the Forest Service here, has received an inquiry from a 
Jamestown (N, Y.) laundry appliance manufacturer as to 
the respective qualifications of Port Orford cedar for wash 
ing machines and wooden tubs Port Orford cedar grows 
abundantly in Coos and Curry counties, Ore 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 

MARSHFIELD, OrzE., Feb. 14.—The commissioners of 
the Port of Bandon have passed a resolution to present 
to the Oregon representatives in Congress asking that 
they endeavor to secure a Government appropriation of 
$250,000 for harbor improvement on the lower Coquille 
River, at the mouth of which the city of Bandon is 
located. The port has provided for a like amount by 
bond issue. 

Dennis McCarty, county timber cruiser employed to 
cruise all of the timber of the county for the purpose 
of making a mere equitable assessment of lands, has made 
his annual report to the county court. With three or four 
townships to cruise he ileports having found timber on 
#S2Z.000 acres. Of old growth yellow fir there was over 
S,000,000.000 feet and a like amount of second growth yel- 
low tir. The total white cedar found was about 500,000,000 
feet. The other timber consisted of spruce, white fir, red 
cedar, hemlock, sugar and yellow pine and myrtle. The 
total timber found in the county with a few townships not 
vet cruised was 1T8,312.856,000 feet, 

Many million feet of logs were taken out of the Coquille 
River during the recent freshets. It was the largest and 
most successful log drive the lumbermen have ever had on 
the Coquille River, several large camps being located at 


the headwaters of the several branches About 5,000,000 
feet of logs are held in a jam on Coos River but will be 
brought out on the next high water. The Smith-Powers 





ging Company has enough logs cut in the rivers and in 
booms to insure steady operation of the big mill for a 
year without interruption. 

The new boilers for the Eastside mill of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company plant have arrived and 
an expert is here to install them. <A large concrete smoke 
stack has been Luilt and many other improvements made in 
the mill, so that it is practically rebuilt. The Eastside 
mill will be finished in about a month or six weeks, when 
it will be ready to operate in connection with the large 
plant of the company. The steamer Grace Dollar, now on 
Puget Sound, after taking a cargo to San Francisco, will 
run to Coos Bay to take on a cargo of lumber from the 
Coquille Mill & Mercantile Company. The lumber will be 
shipped here by rail. 


AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 16.—Slight advances in yellow 
pine, together with a general strengthening in all lines 
and a better tone to the market, have put Omaha deal 
ers in an optimistic mood. That the season is going to 
be a hummer is the impression all give. An advance of 
50 cents on redwood siding became effective Monday. 
Cedar posts and poles are scarce. Large purchases by 
Texas and Chicago firms have helped to clear up a 
slight congestion on the Omaha market. Canadian 
shingles and siding, especially the latter, are going well 
here. One local agency recently placed 1,000,000 feet of 
surplus 6-ineh siding. 

John Weightman, of Audubon, Iowa, has sold his 
business to the Dixon Lumber & Coal Company and will 
retire. 

Frank Harrison, of the Crown Lumber & Silo Com- 
pany, has returned from two weeks in the Dakotas eall- 
ing on the trade. 

A. E. Dodds, of the Dodds Lumber Company, has 
returned from a two weeks’ trip to Tennessee. J. E. 
Dodds, of the same coneern, is in Des Moines, Iowa, 
on business. 

Mr. Brannan, of Brannan & Ayres, of Fullerton, in 
Omaha recently, reported prospects in his section of 
Nebraska promising. 

Aird Flaveile, president of the Thurston-Flavelle Com- 
pany, of Port Moody, B. C., was here last week. He 
said several British Columbia mills will open soon as a 
result of tariff removai. 
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LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 














FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 





Production Increasing with Prices Tending Upward—- 
Crop Prospects Excellent—Big Timber Exchange 
Deal Pending—Progress of Exposition, 

San Francisco, Feb. 14.—The outlook continues to 
be encouraging in the Coast lumber market, with pro- 
duction on the increase and prices tending upward in 
the domestic market. Foreign export trade on fir and 
redwood lumber is neariy normal, and there are good in- 
quiries from the principal markets for deliveries later 
in the season. 

While February is nearly always a quiet month, 
stocks are low at most of the yards in California, and 
a natural increase in buying is inevitable in anticipation 
of the spring building demand. Continued rainy 
weather has encouraged the business men in the agri- 
cultural and fruit-growing sections, and the country 
yards will have a larger volume of trade this year than 
last. Active buying is expected in April. 

Crop prospects are excellent up to date, on account 
of the heavy seasonal rainfall, and, if there are normal 
rains in March and April, this will be one of the best 
years in the history of the State. The orange crop has 
escaped damage from frost and the white pine box de- 
mand will be large. 

The ground has been well saturated, and barring 
frosts and other possible contingencies California will 
have the largest crops of all kinds in many years. Decem- 
ber shipments of raisins were 5,360) tons, making 48,560 
tons for the last four months of the year, against 73,600 
tons for the same period in the previous year. There were 
large sales of dried peaches at 4 cents, the stock on hand 
amounting to 8,500 tons. Hop growers have done well with 
their crops. Shipments by sea for the last year were 3,- 
$56,000 pounds, valued at $760,400. England took 2,550,400 
pounds and Australia 548,600 pounds. Stock remaining on 
the Coast amounts to 00> bales. Cotton growers in 
Imperial County have received $2,000,000 from sales of 
crop. 

The outlook for redwood lumber is encouraging, with a 
good foreign trade in rough = clear. Redwood ties are in 
great demand. An increase in the eastern shipments of 
dry stuff by rail is expected and, after the opening of the 
Panama Canal, a considerable increase in water shipments 
to Europe is anticipated. 

The white pine and sugar pine market is in good shape. 
One of the best features in the outlook for white pine dur- 
ing the coming seascn is the improvement in the box shook 
situation. There is every prospect of a good crop of citrus 
fruit and the surplus shook has moved rapily since Jan- 
uary 1. Very little box lumber is on hand at the sawmills 
and box manufacturing will be very active early in the 
season, 

The number of building contracts filed for record during 
the _ week was 29, on a total investment in 
‘uildings of S373,000. This is a fuir average for local 
building construction. A 20-story office building is to be 
erected on the old Occidental Hotel site, by Charles M. 
Sweeney, of Spokane. Preliminary sketches for the class A 
structure have been made by Architect Willis Polk. The 
total investment contemplated in the site and construction 
is about $1,750,000, 








Shipping News. 


The offshore freight market is steady and there is a good 
supply of disengaged tonnage in sight. Quotations are 
practically unchanged on foreign cargoes, Coasting lumber 
freights are a trifle firmer with a surplus of tonnage on 
hand for domestic lumber shipments. Quotations on new 
business are $3.75 to San Francisco and $4.50 south. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, February 14. showed some increase 
in shipments of California redwood as well as fir from 
Oregon and Washington ports. The bars are smooth again 
at Coast ports and many vessels are expected to arrive 
shortly with lumber. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber Company's steam schooner 
{deline Smith, which has sailed from Marshfield for San 
Francisco Bay with 1,600,000 feet of lumber, completed a 
round trip between Coos Bay and this port in four days, 
: hours, the record for steam vessels on this route. One 
cargo of lumber was discharged and another loaded during 
that time. 

It is expected that eight sea-going rafts will leave the 
Columbia River for California ports during the coming sea- 
son. The Benson Lumber Company is building four log 
rafts at Wallace slough to be towed to its mills at San 
Diego. The Hammond Lumber Company is reported to 
have started work on four rafts of piling at Stella, which 
will be towed to San Francisco. 

While on his recent visit to Oregon, Charles R. Me- 
Cormick, of this city, said that he would submit a proposi- 
tion to the port of Portland for the lease of the drydock 
at St. Johns, which he plans on shifting to St. Helens, 
where Charles R. McCormick & Co, have a sawmill and a 
shipyard. If he fails to secure it, his company will build a 
dock of its own. 

Burmeister & Wayne, shipbuilders, of Copenhagen, con- 
template building a $1,000,000 plant at Oakland, Cal. Rep- 
resentatives of the firm have held conferences with Secre- 
tary Denison, of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, and 
have inspected a number of sites available for the plant 
on San Francisco Bay. 

Big Timberland Deal 

It is rumored that a big deal for the exchanging and 
consolidation of a number of large tracts of timberland in 
central Oregon, which has been pending for several years, 
has been practically completed. A part of the Des Chutes 
River country is included in the amalgamation. Among the 
interests involved are the Shevlin, Scanlon, Mueller, and 
the Des Chutes Lumber Company, under S. 0. Johnson's 
management. According to the new arrangement, certain 
tracts of timber have been exchanged by the parties inter- 
ested, grouping the tracts of the different interests in such 
a way that manufacturing can be started. The trades were 
made through the Des Chutes Lumber Company. A _ vast 
quantity of timber will be made available, 50,000 acres of 
land being included in the deal. It is expected that saw- 
mills will be erected during the next few years in the above- 
mentioned region. One of the proposed mill sites is south 
of Bend, Ore., where the concentration makes operating 
feasible. 















General and Personal. 

John D. Mershon, president of the John D. Mershon 
Company, of Saginaw, Mich., spent the last ten days in 
this city conferring with President C. W. Penoyer, of the 
Pacific Lumber Company. The Mershon company has charge 
of the eastern distribution of the Pacific Lumber Company's 
rail shipments | of dry redwood lumber. Mr. Mershon says 
that last year’s business was quite large and this year’s 
business this an shows an increase in volume and prices 
are better. The Pacific Lumber Company’s total cut of red- 
wood lumber last year was about 110,000,000 feet, which is 
about the same as the output for 19*2. The coming sea- 


son's cut is expected to be fully equal to the above-mentioned 
figure. There is approximately 5,000,000 feet of lumber on 
hand at the plant, but it is principally shop, the clear red- 
wood having been marketed promptly. 

M. A. Burns, president of the M. A. Burns Lumber Com- 
pany, expects to start up his white pine sawmill at Cas- 
tella early in March. A cut of about 30,000,000 feet is 
expected the coming season. From present indications his 
box factory will be operated up to its capacity of 75,000 
feet a day. A good start has been made on the govern- 
ment timber into which a logging railroad has been ex- 
tended. 

The Coos Bay Manufacturing Company has established 
its own sales department at 112 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, with P. B. Pye as manager. It is reported that S. O. 
Johnson, of this city, and his brother, W. P. Paul Johnson, 
are planning to erect a ijiumber plant at Shippington on 
Upper Klamath Lake. 

Ward A. Dwight, head of the Dwight Lumber Company, 
this city, is pleased with the prospects for box shook busi- 
nes this vear. Telegraphic orders for pine shook for orange 
hoxes have come in early this year and the box factories 
will have plenty of business, but no shortage of shook is 
likely. He is receiving good Shipme nts of spruce shook from 
the Multnomah Lumber & Box Company, of Portland. 

‘he Redwood Shingle Association, of Humboldt County, 
California, has decided to inaugurate a_ vigorous. selling 
campaign and with that end in view has opened an office 
in San Francisco with J. C. Arthur as manager and EF. 
Layton as selling agent in the field, both of whom are 
experienced men. 

Glenn M. Harrington, manager of the Big Basin Lumber 
Company, Klamath Falls. Ore., severed his connections with 
that concern the first of this month to engage in the whole- 
sale lumber business tor himself in California, with head 
quarters probably in San Francisco. He has been succeeded 
hv M. C. Wesi, formerly of Roseburg, Ore. Mr. Harrington 
was for some years on the read in California for the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Company, of Oakland, and has a large ac- 
cuaintance with the trade in California. 

Charles R. MeCormick & Co., well known lumber shippers 
and vessel Owners of this city broke all previous records in 
their business during 1913, the total amount of lumber 
handled amounting to 195,826,000 feet, of which all but 
3,812,000 feet was coastwise business, the latter amount 
being exported. Charles R. MeCormick & Co. operate thi 
steamers Yosemite, Shoshone, Klamath, Willamette, Mult- 
nomah and Merced, and are just now completing a new 
vessel, the Celilo, a sister ship of the Multnomah, and will 
shortly begin the construction cf another vessel at their 
shipyards at St. Helens, Ore. 


Panama Pacific Exposition. 


The twelve main Exposition palaces will be completed by 
July 1, allowing eight months in which to install the ex- 
hibits. The report of building progress for January, issued 
by H. D. H. Connick, director of works, shows that, in spite 
of one of the longest periods of rain San Francisco ever 
had, construction work on the Exposition grounds is still 
well within the time limit. By the end of the month four 
of the main exhibit palaces were virtually completed. The 
Machinery Palace 1s completed, requiring only a few interior 
color details to make it ready to receive exhibits. 

Out of the $268,000 appropriated for representation at 
the Exposition, Massachusetts will erect as its State build- 
ing a reproduction on a somewhat reduced scale of the 
famous “1795” or bullfinch front Statehouse, which Oliver 
Wendell Holmes described as the “hub of the solar system.” 
Governor Walsh and the Council of Massachusetts have 
accepted the report of the State art commission approving 
the design by Wells & Dona. 

The German Government, which had been holding off for 
various reasons, has appropriated $125,000 for an exhibit 
of the German potash fertilizer industry and extensive ex- 
hibits by the manufacturers in Germany are now assured. 
The French Government is taking steps to provide funds 
for an exhibit. The Dominion Government has appropriated 
$600,000 for a Canadian building and the exhibits which 
have been shown at the exposition at Ghent will soon be 
shipped to San Francisco. 

Four members of the Missouri State Commission spent a 
week here arranging for the actual work of erecting the 
State building. They are W. D. Smith. of Princeton, Nor- 
man M. Vaughan, of St. Louis, J. A. Cunningham, of 
Caruthersville, and Senator H. H. Hohenschild, of St. Louis, 
the architect for the Missouri State pavilion. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

EvrEKA, CAL., Feb. 14.—Buying for the new year has 
not started as briskly as during the early part ‘of 1913 
especially in the eastern markets. While there is a 
steady demand for redwood, the business so far placed 
is discounted by the record of last year. Buyers no 
doubt are holding off because of the fluctuations in 
prices of all woods, but as the time for placing orders 
for spring delivery is growing short, manufacturers are 
preparing for a rush during the latter part of February 
and March. The coasting business continues as last re- 
ported—with a fair demand, but prices are weak. The 
redeeming feature of the redwood business is the offshore 
trade, which has been an important factor in the 1914 
shipping. 

The American schooner Melrose has cleared with 689,- 
370 feet of redwood, valued at $9,202.79, being bound 
for Honolulu. § The French ship La Rochefoucauld has 
cleared with 283,226 feet of green redwood valued at $5,- 
130.97, and 40.2 feet of dry redwood valued at $1,207.59 
for Glasgow, and 796,642 feet of green lumber valued at 
$17,526.12 for Belfast. The ship is under charter to Comyn, 
Mackall & Co., and its cargo was furnished by the Ham- 
mond mill at Samoa. The British steamer Foreric has 
cleared with 1,837,351 feet of redwood lumber valued at 
$55,480.04, consigned to Sydney. N. S. W. The lumber was 
furnished by the Humboldt mills through the Redwood Iex- 
port Company for Davies & Fehon (Ltd.). 

These severe storms that swept the coast lately have 
completely destroyed the wharf at the mouth of the Mat- 
tole River used by the Mattole Lumber Company in shipping 
out. tanbark. ; : 

The Union Lumber Company's mill at Fort Bragg has 
closed as the supply of logs has become exhausted and 
also because of stormy weather woods operations have been 
hindered. The dam across Pudding Creek built by the 
lumber company to impound water for the log pond, has 
been seriously damaged, about 25 feet going out entirely. 

The report of the California Forest Protective Associa- 
tion, compiled by George Rhodes, secretary, shows that 
our of 4,603,718 acres of merchantable forests in this 
State Jess than 310 thousandths of 1 percent was burned 
during the dry season of 1913. 

Advice has come from John FE. Raker, congressman from 
this district. that it is practically certain that the $500,000 
needed for the completion of the Humboldt bar jetties, now 
in course of construction, will be included in the rivers and 
harbors bill. ; 

Owing to the fact that all available logs have been 
sawn, the plant of the Eel River Valley Lumber Company 
at Newburg has been compelled to close. 

Accompanying their action with reported orders to all 




































C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


AND THE CELEBRATED R d G 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER e um 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 











WHOLESALE 


‘HARDWOOD LUMBER 
> MAHOGANY 
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American Forest Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK $650,000 
Manufacturers of 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Cypress, Elm 


We manufacture and Sell Our my) Portland, Ark. 
AT 


Own Stock Exclusively, are Nk, 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Co. 











SALES { 1811-1814 Wright Bldg. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE | ST.LOUIS, MO. 
ATM 


2 
= 
Manufacturers 
Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 
3 





Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. 
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Ready. Lhe Woods 


A New Book by Douglas Malloch. 


His poems speak truths direct to your heart.—Houston 
Post. 

Breathes the pure atmosphere of the pines.—Youngstown 
Teleyram, 

Possesses a@ swing and a piney-woods fragrance.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

His poems are clear, musical and conscientiously wrought. 
—Hartford Courant. 
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One Dollar, postpaid. Published by the 
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We Want Buyers of 
Cypress 


and Rough and Dressed 


N.C. Pine 


to get acquainted with our facill- 
ties for supplying your needs 
promptly. Try us on your next 
order for shipment by either rail, 
sail or steamer. 


Hilton-Dodge Sales Co. 


Handling the Output of the SAVANNAH, fe j 


% Hilton-Dodge Lbr. Co. 
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WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA 














KANSAS CITY 





LUMBER We Make 


M “Better” Yard Stock 


E Because That Is Our Business. 
R A Trial Shipment of our Famous 


“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


(SOUTHERN PINE) 


Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company 


Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas: 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 





— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — | BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber — 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles al ead 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles Minneapolis, Minn. 
Celebrated ‘‘ Weed Quality ”’ en ahaa 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 





General Office : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Southwestern Sales Office: | 
Flood Building. 


647 Brandeis Building. 


maha, Nebr. 








Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. “52.°° 


Western Lumber and Shingle Dept. 
You 


<= REDWOOD 


do not fail to send us your inquiries. We have the very best 
stock and the very lowest prices. Prompt all rail shipment. 
We have at all times a full line of Washington Red Cedar 
Shingles in transit. Send usa trial order and let us convince 
you that we ship the very best grades. 


P) 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 


When 


Kansas City, Mo. 














iN FOREST LAND A book of poems, by Douglas Mal- 
loch, 


, ‘*The Lumberman Poet’’. 

You will enjoy it, because it is about the lumber business — 

‘eflecting its humor, philosophy and sentiment. Bound in 

green silk cloth, gilt top, gold stamped, and illustrated in tint. 
POSTPAID, $1.25 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


contractors 
tension to have their 


the Northwestern 
contracts completed by 
S14, the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe companies have 
paid into the treasury of the Northwestern Pacific the re- 
mainder of the moneys necessary to finish the railroad con- 
necting San Francisco and Humboldt County. 

A movement has been started by the regents of the Uni- 
versity of California to open a school of forestry on the 
looper tract of 4,000 acres of redwood on Elk River, south 
of Eureka, within the next two years. The University 
owns this piece of timber, and it is favored by many as the 
site for the school, as it would then be in the heart of the 
redwood logging country. 


now engaged on Pacific ex- 


August 26, 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS, 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 16.—Casler & Letton have 
purchased the yard and mill of the National Lumber & 
Transportation Company and will operate under the 
name of Casier & Letton. The National Lumber & 
Transportation Company was organized about one year 
ago, stock being offered to the publie through a liberal 
advertising campaign, great promises being held out as 
to the profits to be made in the retail lumber business. 
The company has suffered losses from one cause and an- 
other, and finally made assignment. 

Mr. Casler, who has had a great deal of practical ex- 
perience in the retail lumber business, formerly was 
manager of the Manchester Avenue yard of the Higman 
Lumber Company. Then, in partnership with Will 
Price, he purchased this yard and operated under the 
name of the Florence Investment Company. About one 
year ago they sold the yard to Messrs. Lawrence and 
Langley. Since then Mr. Casler has been associated 
with Swank & Letton in the building of the Union 
Stock Yards. 

They plan extensive changes in the arrangement of the 
sheds and mill, and have leased a portion of their 
ground to a ‘firm engaged in manufacturing screen doors 
and windows. 

The Pico Heights Lumber Company is making rapid 
progress in erection of its sheds and mill buildings at 
its yard located at the western city limits. It has completed 


two large sheds and is now roofing over the mill building 
which has a concrete floor the full width and length of the 
building It has prepared plans for a large and attractive 
office on which it will begin work in about ten days. The 
stand up racks for the common lumber are completed and 
erders have been placed for stocks of redwood and Oregon 
pine, about 100,000 feet having been received already. The 
new location is directly in the path of the city’s growth 


westward toward the ocean and the company will be in a 
position to reap large benefits from this location as_ its 
stock and mill tacilities are amply sufficient. 

C. H. Boyd, of the Boyd Lumber & Mill Company, Santa 
Barbara, says that all damage done to the yard and mill at 
Santa Barbara by the recent cloudburst has been repaired. 
Five inches of rain fell in a few hours doing immense damage 
to property all over the city. It washed the foundations 
from beneath the lumber racks and ftlooded the mill a foot 
deep. The company has only recently begun business there, 
having purchased a planing mill that was idle for some time. 





Last month the company erected sheds and stand-up racks. 
Fortunately it had received but little of the lumber ordered 
as an opening stock at the time of the flood. 


During the same storm a part of the wharf of the Saata 


Barbara Lumber Company was washed away, throwing 200 
O00 feet of lumber into the ocean, practically all of which 
was iished out by a large force of men working under the 
supervision of Manager Gordon. 

cS. Brown, well known to all old time lumbermen of 


southern California and lately connected with the Whittier 
Lumber Company, has resigned his position and has moved 
to Florida where he will take charge of a pineapple and 


orange ranch for his son. 

Cc. A. Hayward, president of the Hayward Lumber & In 
vestment Company, has returned from a ten days’ trip to 
Denver where he also has a line of yards called the Sterling 


Lumber & Investment Company. Mr. Hayward this 
year’s prospects for business in Colorado are exceptional, due 
to the heavy snowfall of December which insures an abund- 
ance of water for irrigation purposes this summer. 

The State Railroad Commission of California has granted 
permission to the San Diego & Arizona Railroad to issue 
$10,000,000 of bonds and $3.000,000 of stock under the 
supervision of the commission to enable the railroad to com 
plete its line from San Diego to the Imperial Valley—-about 
140 miles. A portion of this road runs through Baja Cali 
fornia (Lower California), Mexico and according to the 
rules of the commission a separate corporation must be or 
ganized for this portion of the line subject to the approval 


Savs 


of the commission. 

The cargo market in Oregon pine is about the same, 
$11.50 base for delivery any port in Southern California. 
f ‘eights from Puget Sound and the Columbia River 





» advanced from $3.50 to $4 a thousand feet, although 
there has been little advance in the price of lumber delivered 
here. Either the mills are absorbing this increase or they 
ure protected by long time charters of vessels at the $3.50 


Redwood merchantable has stiffened $1 due to the large 
orders placed with the mills for railroad ties for Peru and 
Mexico. The going quotation is now $10 off although some 
of the smaller mills took on business last week at $11 off. 
Clear still remains the same. ; 

Retail prices in Los Angeles are badly demoralized and 
little hope of improvement in the situation is held out until 
either the mill prices stiffen materially or the volume of 
business returns to somewhere near normal. All the dealers 
are optimistic as is shown by their willingness to buy for 
future needs if the price is made an inducement. | 

The retail trade in the country is a disappointment as 
all dealers expected that it would improve materially as soon 
as the danger from frost to the orange crop had passed and 
the heavy rainfall assurred big crops of hay and grain this 
season. One reason is that low prices are being obtained 





in the East for oranges. Prices are very low, about $1.75 
to $2 a box. After deducting $1.40 a box for freight and 


packing it nets the grower very little after he has to fumi- 
vate, irrigate and smudge. ‘The crop this year is a_ large 
one, about 45,000 cars being the estimate. About 240 cars 
a day are being shipped, whereas in other years the ship- 
pers have been able to hold it down to about 200 cars, which 
amount the market will absorb at a price that will retura 
the grower a fair margin. All this affects the country lum- 
ber dealer and after a bad year’s business, owing to the 
frost a year ago, they were hoping for better luck this time. 





LUMBERMAN BELIEVED DEAD FOUND. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 17.—Returning as though 
from the dead, Lucien A. Ganahl, the wealthy lumber- 
man who was believed to have been drowned by falling 
overboard from the steamer Harvard last August, today 
is at the home of his father, F. J. Ganahl, in this city. 
Lucien Ganahl’s memory is gone. For more than five 
months, while his family mourned him as dead, he wan- 
dered from San Francisco to Alaska, then to Arizona, 
where he was found. That he was found is due to the 
devotion of his younger brother, Gaston Ganahl. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


San Diego, Cau, Feb. 14.—J. T. Weldon, of the Wel- 
don planing mill, has been elected a vice president 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of San Diego. 

M. A. Graham, of the Graham Planing Mill & Western 
Lumber Company, has been elected president of the 
Western Investment Company, a corporation with a paid- 
up capital of $428,251. In the last two and a half years 
it has paid its stockholders $75,573 in cash dividends. 

In 1913 the Charles R. MeCormick Lumber Company 

shipped from its mill at St. Helen and others points on 
the Columbia River 195,826,145 feet of lumber, consigned to 
California, according to Charles R. MeCormick. 
_ Building permits have been issued to the Panama-Cali 
fornia Exposition for the Commerce and Industry building 
to cost $87,000; the Foreign Arts building, $73,000, and 
the fire station, $10,000. All work is progressing finely. 


Recent arrivals for local yards have ineluded the St. 
Helen trom Hilo, H. 'l., with 5,000 ties for the Santa Fe: 


the Helen P. Drew trom Greenwood with 530,000 feet: the 
Nehelem, trom the Columbia, with 300,000 feet for the Me- 
Cormicks; the South Coast from Voint Arena with 8,000 
redwood ties and 1,000,000 feet of switch ties; the Newbery 





with 12,500 ties from Jenners Landing for the Santa Fe: 
the Multonomah from Portland with 300,000 feet for the 
McCormick yards, 
WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 
PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Feb. 18.—The offices of the 


Turkey Foot Lumber Company, Ward Ford & Land Com- 
pany, Kentucky Rock Castle & Timber Company, Rock 
Castle Supply Company, after March 1 will be located in 
the Fayette National Bank building, at Lexington, Ky. 
The Turkey Foot Lumber Company, with Mills at Cres- 
mont, Ky., has begun operations on a large cut of fine 
timber. The company has completed the installation of a 
large double band mill, with re-saw, with a capacity of 
25,000,000 feet yearly. One of its principal euts is 
white oak. 

C,. H. Holden, local wholesaler, has just returned from 
Pittsburgh, where he attended the Pennsylvania retail- 
ers’ convention, and reports business conditions in Pitts- 
burgh territory in good eondition. 


HYMENEAL 

















Gilbert-Gibbons. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 19.—One of the most elaborate 
weddings solemnized in Houston for many months was 
that of Harvey W. Gilbert, of Beaumont, and Miss Hortense 
Gibbons, of Houston, which took place last night at St. 
Pauls Methodist Church, in that city. The Rev. Sam R. 
Hay, officiated 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert left for the North and East, to be 
gone three weeks. during which time they will visit St. 
Louis, Chicago, St. Vaul, Minneapolis and New York. They 
will return to Beaumont and will be at home at their 
handsome new residence at Calder Avenue and Seventh 
Street, about Marceh pd. Mr. Gilbert is assistant secre 

HARVEY W. GILBERT, OF BEAUMONT, TEX. 
tary-treasurer of the Nona Mills Company of Texas and 


Louisiana and is the son of John N. 
the company. Young Gilbert was born and reared in Beau- 
mont and has never engaged in any other business but 
lumber, He is regarded as one of the most promising and 
competent men in the business and is very popular in loca! 
social and club circles. The bride is the daughter of Jeff 
T. Gibbons. president of the Houston Packing Company and 
is one of the most prominent young women in the social 
circles of Texas, 


Gilbert, president of 





McCleary-Gose. 


WasH., Feb. 17.—Charles 
McCleary, of the Henry McCleary Timber Com- 
and Miss Liela Vyvien Gose, daughter of State Su- 
preme Justice and Mrs. M. F. Gose, were united in mar- 
riage here last Wednesday. ‘The ceremony was_ performed 
by Bishop Lemurl Wells, of Spokane, and the Rey. C. 8. 
Morrison, of the Episcopal Church at Olympia. The groom 
is a former 'Tacoman, and both he and his bride are well 
known in this city, each having a wide circle of friends. 
Following a wedding trip the young couple will make their 
home in Olympia, where Mr. McCleary is manager of the 
West Side mill, which is owned by the McCleary interests. 


TACOMA, 
of Henry 
pany, 


Allen McCleary, son 





Neimeyer-Monfort. 


CAL., Feb. 18.—A. J. Neimeyer, president of 
Neimeyer Lumber Company, whose plant is_lo- 
cated at Little Rock, Ark., will marry Miss Jessie Mon- 
fort on February 25. The marriage will take place at 
Pasadena, where Mr. Neimeyer has been making his home. 
On their wedding trip they will visit St. Louis. 


PASADENA, 
the A. J. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 














id. Carrington, of Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company, 
of Saginaw, Mich., spent several days with Chicago lum- 
bermen last week. 


C. W. Kendall, of the Nicholson-Kendall Furniture 
Company, Huntington, W. Va., spent Tuesday and 
Wednesday in Chicago, 


M. L. Brown, Monadnock Block, Chicago, has been 
confined to his home at 633 Woodlawn Avenue, on 
account of an attack of the grip. 


EK. J. Grant, secretary and manager of the Algoma 
Lumber Company, of Los Angeles, Cal., was a visitor 
at Chicago lumber offices several days this week. 


W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., spent several 
days this week in Chicago, looking after business. 


C. F. Thompson, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Mississippi Lumber Company, is at the mill of 
the company at Quitman, Miss., where he expects to 
remain for several days, 


George C. Robson, sales manager of the Heinemann 
Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis., arrived in Chicago 
Monday on a business trip and did not return until 
the latter part of the week. 


W. B. Heinemann, vice president of the Heinemann 
Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis., left for home Thurs- 
day evening after spending a couple of days in Chi- 
cago. He reported present sales satisfactory and 
stocks much broken. 


George Wilson Jones, secretary of the Illinois Lum 
ber Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, and George 
W. Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus, were in Milwaukee 
during the week in attendance at the annual conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, 


Robert L. Anders, Fisher Building, Chicago, was in 
Milwaukee Tuesday attending the seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association. Mr. Anders was 
one of several of the Chicago lumbermen who joined 
the ranks of the Northwestern association this year. 


J. KF. Mingea, Chicago manager of the Faust Bros. 
Lumber Company, of Paducah, Ky., and G. H. Os 
trander, of Chicago, who represents the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, attended the annual meetings of. the 
Wisconsin retail dealers and the Northwestern Lumber 
& Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen, held in Milwaukee, 
Wis., this week. 


Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, Chicago, is in the East on an 
extensive trip in connection with business matters 
relative to the work of the association. He is not 
expected to return to Chicago until early in March. He 
expects to visit Washington, D. C., Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Buffalo, 


W. H. Nalty, of the Union Lumber Company, of 
Hammond, La., son of W. B. Nalty, of Brookhaven, 
Miss., was in Chicago this week. Mr. Nalty said he had 
reason to be well satisfied with conditions. The market 
is not yet where it should be on prices but the volume 
of business is good, and the export demand is keeping 
the mill busy on foreign specifications. 


J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is in the East looking 
after various business subjects of interest to the asso- 
ciation and will visit several different cities while he 
is away. Mr. Rhodes, after attending the Yellow 
Pine association convention last week at New Orleans, 
went to New Haven, Conn., where he addressed the 
students of Yale Forestry School last Monday. Fol- 
lowing his address at Yale University, Mr. Rhodes 
went to New York and Washington, D. C., where sev- 
eral subjects of importance to the association were 
taken up. While in New York he attended to sev- 
eral matters that have to do with the Forest Products 
Exposition, which is to be held at the Grand Central 
Palace May 21-30, following the holding of the expo- 
sition in Chicago at the Coliseum, April 30-May 9. He 
is not expected to return to Chicago until the latter 
part of this week or early next week, 





EASTERN VENEER MAN DIES IN CHICAGO. 


O. KE. Williamson, of Baltimore, a member of the 
Williamson Veneer Company, was found dead by Rev. 
Johnstone Meyers, Wednesday evening on the steps of the 
Immanuel Baptist Church, 2320 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. Mr, Williamson had been in the*city for sev 
eral days on business and was registered at the Audi 
forium Annex. It is thought he had an attack of heart 
disease while passing the church and sank down on the 
steps, where he died, The body was taken to an. under- 











taker’s establishment and letters were found in his 
clothes identifying him. He also had a certified check 
for $1,000 in his pockets and a diamond pin and ring 
valued at $500. His brother, D. W. Williamson, was 
notified and David KE. Goe, of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, was instructed to look after the remains. 





LOCAL COMPANY CHANGES ITS NAME. 

Announcement is made by G, F. Kerns, of the Kerns- 
Utley Lumber Company, Chicago, that he has bought 
the interest of J. B. Utley, of the concern, and that 
the name of the concern will be changed to the George 
f. Kerns Lumber Company. The concern under the 
changed name will remain incorporated for $50,000 and 
has a good surplus which will remain on the business. 
Mr, Kerns owns practically all the stock of the new 
company, 

The new concern, so well organized, will be able not 
only to continue its hardwood business along the lines of 
its present high standard of service but will also be able 
to operate upon a more extensive basis. While practically 
all of the stock is controlled by Mr. Kerns, outside capital 
is interested to such an extent that its financial backing is 
of the very best. The office of the company, which for the 
last six years has been located at 405 Fisher Building, will 
continue there. The extensive yard that has been main 
tained by the Kerns-Utley concern at Mounds, IIl., be 
comes the property of Mr. Kerns, who will continue to 
operate it upon its present basis of efficiency and quick 
delivery. Messrs. Kerns and Utley have been partners 
in Chicago since 1908 and their concern has specialized 
in high-grade oak, ash and southern hardwoods, which 
will remain the policy of the reorganized company. 





A CYPRESS EXHIBIT OF INTEREST. 


One of the most interesting exhibits at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, during the convention of last week 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso 
ciation was that of the J. W. Darling Lumber Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Wilhelm, La. The exhibit of cy 
press lumber, lath and shingles was so extensive that it 
furnished abundant proof that cypress can be put to 
any use in the matter of building construction. 

A novel feature of the exhibit, as well as a very in 
structive one, was a demonstratio of the ‘‘Sugi’’ finish 
on cypress. A. C. Myers, an expert decorator, of Cin- 
cinnati, treated cypress wood in all shapes and manners 
and gave samples of the treated wood to visitors. Pam- 
phlets were given away which showed the simplicity of 
the ‘‘Sugi’’ finish process and told how anyone can do 
it and get as beautiful results as the man who had 
charge of the demonstrating woik. 

During the week J. E. Daugherty, who has charge 
of the manufacturing end of the company, and R. L. 
Gilbert, sales manager, were present and explained the 
merits of cypress lumber, lath and shingles to the scores 
of persons who visited the exhibit in room 1700 during 
the week. 

Visitors were given concrete instances of where cypress 
has been able to withstand the attacks of weather and 
among the exhibits was a cypress shingle which was 
placed on the roof of the home of George Washington, at 
Mount Vernen, Va., in 1860 and removed November 18, 
1913. The shingle, which was on the roof 53 years, was 
found to be perfectly sound when taken off. Another was 
a cypress wood ornament which was taken from the his- 
toric Nutt house at Natchez, Miss. The house was built 
by Hallar Nutt in 1858, but never finished by reason of 
financial difficulties preceding the Civil War. It received 
a priming coat of paint in 1858, but has never been 
painted since. Underneath another piece of cypress read 
the following: ‘‘This is a part of a coffin which was 
recently taken from one of the streets in New Orleans. 
The coftin bore the name of Hendrie Miller, 1803, having 
been in the ground 110 vears.’’ A piece of cypress sid 
ing was shown which was Mion on a church in the 
South in 1819 and taken off in 1910), having done service, 
exposed to the elements, for ninety-one years. 

The beauty of ‘‘Sugi’’ cypress as an interior finish 
was shown in interior views of the home of S. Mareus 
Fechheimer, Rosehill, Cincinnati, Ohio. The doors and 
the side walls of this home, which is one of the most 
beautiful in Cincinnati, are made of ‘‘Sugi’’ cypress, 
which makes as beautiful an interior for a home as 
could be imagined. Another exhibit specimen was that 
ot ‘*Sugi’’ cypress finish which has been selected by the 
Baldwin Piano Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for its 
artistic booths at the Anglo-American Exposition which 
will open at London, England, on May 1 of this year. 

Two interesting pictures were shown—one taken while 
the United States battleship Mississippi was passing the 
Darling mill at Wilhelm and the other a view of a tug 
towing 1,250,000 feet of timber for the Wilhelm plant. 

Cypress boards were also a part of the exhibit, being 
shown in different lengths and widths. One board ex- 
hibited was 12 feet long and 32 inches wide. The mill 
of the J. W. Darling Lumber Company at Wilhelm has 
a sawing capacity of 50,000 feet a day. The company 
owns an extensive tract of cypress near the mill, which 
has a cut that probably can not be taken out for fifteen 
years. The J. W. Darling Lumber Company, which has 
its Cincinnati offices in the Second National Bank Build- 
ing, lays particular stress upon the thickness of its stock 
and its perfect manufacture, and states that its stock is 
never under the thickness ordered and more often is 
over. Cypress as the ‘‘ wood eternal’? was amply demon- 
strated by the Darling exhibit. 


ASSOCIATION SECRETARY RE-ELECTED. 

At the close of the final session of the twenty-fourth 
annual convention of the Ilinois Lumber & Builders 
Supply Dealers’ Association at the Hotel La Salle, Chi 
cago, Thursday afternoon, February 12, the directors 
of the association held a business meeting and reélected 
George Wilson Jones as secretary. 

Mr. Jones has been secretary of the Illinois associ: 
tion since May 1, 1910, having previously been secre 
tary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York. In that time he has not only co: 
ducted the office of secretary along the wel!-founded 
efficient lines of George W. Hotchkiss, who is now secr« 
tary emeritus of the association, but has been instru 
mental in inducing thé association to take on new acti 
ities that have been of great benefit. 

Before coming to the Illinois association, Mr. Jones 
was one of the best known retail association secretaries 
in the country and in his present position he has added 
io those laurels. The accomplishments that he has achieved 
identify him as one of the ‘‘live wires’’ in association 
work. Mr. Jones is one of the association secretaries 
who believe in getting conerete results for the retail 
lumber dealer and he is not only zealous in forwarding 
the different service features of the association, but is 
always eager to take on new departmerts that can 
broaden the activities of the organization and help the 
members. Since he came to the Illinois association, one 
ot the new service departments that have been added 
has proved of immeasurable value has been a freight 
trafiic bureau, which has grown to be one of the most 
valuable assets of the body. 

The ovation given Secretary Jones at the recent con 
vention of the Illinois association proves conclusively 
that the members have complete confidence in him and 
believe that under his guidance the body is constantly 
growing stronger and broader in all its activities. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 











Teams. Ww. L. P.C. 
Sash and Doors on ° 40 23 
Lord & Bushnell ; mi 36 27 
‘hicago Mill & Lumber Company ° 36 27 
American Car & Foundry Company. 3 29 
Lumbermen’s Club wegang edie : 32 
Hoo-Hoo ‘ 34 
ilsens ... ce eee P eis . oe 4 38 
Hardwood Mills abner « 21 42 





Sash & Doors. Ist. 2d. 3d. Lord & Bushn’l Ist. 2d. 3d. 














Garner... 188 183 197 Westphal ..... 2 189 154 
Bock : - 181 191 178 "TROGR ov cenneea 143 «(151 146 
Mattison . 141 145 185 Brailsford ..... 167 196 177 
Liddell 136 212 171 swe 5 192 196 
Lewis . ...214 189 191 Siefried 167 171 
Totals -860 920 922 Totals ....-808 895 844 
Pilsens. Ist. 2d. 3d. I.’mb’rm’s Club. 2d. 3d. 
Bulger. L ‘ 178 166 146 Larson 128 159 
Nilles ; -+.--122 159 181 Eager 148 165 
Wilson ; ...147 160 154 Roedter 146 169 
Martin . ...e- 156 151 167 Cone 174 118 
Koenman 141 194 181 Gadd 138 177 
Towels .6+,0%% 744 830 829 Totals 763 734 788 
Chicago Mill. Ist. 2d. 3d. Hoo- Hoo. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Mackenzie ..... 177 132 «154 Lunow 185 162 211 
Buettner ......150 127 141 Kozak -143 169 170 
Ratcliff 92 173 «170 Ladenberger ..1388 155 179 
Dwors ... 178 178 Sanderson .. 169 193 161 
Helbach 205 147 Lippert .. 55 123 149 
Totals ....; 818 815 790 Totals . 790) S02 STO 
Hardwoods. Ist. 2d. 3d. Am. Car & Fdy. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
J ee 156 «168 149 Sellers 164. 150) 126 
Olson .... eee 72 166 Slade i 144 142 OM) 
Bennett .......-127 167 171 Geddes .. 213 172 «148 
WU. ...5:0% -162 201 168 Thoner ee 166 155 169 
BUCO 6650s «2 ... 158 Johnson ...167 186 191 
Arnemann .....199 146 vee 
Totals .. 165 854 812 Totals S54 805 8384 





A PECULIAR ACCIDENT. 

QUICKSAND, Ky., Feb. 17.—The hook on end of boom 
which was not sufficiently lowered on a log loader was 
the cause of a peculiar accident resulting in wrecking 
the bridge of the Kentucky River Hardwood Company 
over the Kentucky River here. While the loader was 
crossing the bridge the hook became fastened in the 
bridge irons, pulling the structure loose from the piers 
and causing it to drop into the river, taking with it 
the engine, log loader and a number of men. Fortunately 
the men escaped from the wreck without serious injury. 








THE BRIDGE THAT TUMBLED IN, 
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From our Cincinnati, Ohio 


RED CEDAR YARD. 


Interesting History of Tennessee Red Cedar Sent on Request. 





GEO.C. BROWN & CO. | 


MAIN OFFICE PROCTOR, ARK. 








White Pine 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the “ ia 
should tell the trade that No. 1 Barn runs 50% 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% N 

Does this interest you ? 


Of the “Maraschino”’ Variety. 


Will you write us and say * 


a AC. Braner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of all kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBE 


Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes. 
TEXARKANA, ARK. 


TIES, BRIDGE TIMBERS 
PILING and POLES. 


HOUSTON, TEX 















Fence Posts 


Set in ground direct. 
No special tools required—no concrete—A staple article 
for dealers—everywhere. Dealers’ proposition “A” from 


CARBO STEEL POST CO., Chicago Heights, Ill. 














Hog Knives 


are called upon to do some mighty tough work. 
Some mills have a lot of trouble—to them we want to 
Say, just give us a sample order of even one set 
want to show ydu. 

We have a booklet ‘‘ Booklet A’’ that we want 
to send you, which tells you why our knives are bet- 
Will you drop us a card today? 
saving you real money 


The L. & I. J. White Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 














REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. 


pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 


trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St. 














BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ARKANSAS. Brinkley—The Garner-Towle Co. has 
removed its main office to Omaha, Neb. 
Dermott—Porter Bros. & Kirkpatrick have been suc- 


ceeded by J. W. Barnett. 
Hope—lLrosius Bros. & Gilbert are out of business. 
Little tock—The Berry Hartwell Handle Co. has 
been succeeded by the Arkansas Handle Co. 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The National Lumber & 
Transportation Co. has been succeeded by the Casler 
Letton Lumber Co. 
COLORADO. Fleming—The Fleming Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Citizens Lumber & Supply Co., 


with headquarters at Chester, Neb. 
ILLINOIS. Carterville—Tne North McNeill Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Hill-McNeill Lumber Co 
Chicago—The Aetna Cabinet & Fixture Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $25,000. 
Chicago-—The Grus Lumber Co. has consolidated 
the Lakeside Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago—The Lakeside Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 
Chicago—Mercer & Brannum have been 
the Knudson & Mercer Lumber Co. 
Gillespie--The FE. R. Darlington Lumber “o. 


with 


absorbed by 


has been 


succeeded by the Ciark Gehle Lumber Co... with an 
authorized capital of $10,000. 

Toluca—The Toluca Lumber Co. has filed notice of 
dissolution. 

INDIANA. Paoli—Ham & Holliday have been suc- 
eeeded by the Ham Lumber & Coal Co. 

Parker—Tie Vaught Furniture Co. is out of business. 

Peru—The Indiana Manufacturing Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the United Refrigerator Co. 

Portland—The Jay County Lumber Co. has decreased 


stock to $10,000. 


Bevington—B. 


its capital 
_LOWA. 


Johnson has been succeeded by 


I F. Johnson. 

Clinton—The Eclipse Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $500,600. 

Dubuque—The Spahn & tose Lumber Co. has. in- 


creased its capital stock to $450,000. 


Little Rock—R. E. Stenzel & Co. have been succeeded 
by Arends Bros. 

Lone Rock—McDonald «& Blanchard have been suc- 
ceeded by J. M. Blanchard. 

Nevada—Miller & Foote have been succeeded by the 


lome Lumber Co., with headuuarters at North English. 
Webster—W. E. Edwards has sold his yard to the 
Diamond Lumber Co. 
KANSAS. Summerfield—The J. T. Briggs Lumber Co. 
ias acquired the business and property here of the Searle 
& Chapin Lumber Co. 


Alta Vista—Herman Wolgast is now suole owner of the 
Wolgast Lumber & Coal Co. 

Hiawatha—The Willis-Lucas Lumber Co. is out ot 
business 

Keats-—Charles R. West has been succeeded by Roy 
Hulse. 

Lorraine—The Lorraine @Building Materials and Fur- 
niture Co.—styJe now George Heitman. 
Morrowville—The W. H. Kozei Lumber and Vehicle 


Co.—now W. H. Kozel. 

Penalosa—The Potter-Dean Lumber Co. 
ceeded by S. T. Jaldwin. 

St. John—R. J. Welsh has sold his 
Welsh & Son to H. J. Cornwell. 


has been suc- 


interest in R. J. 


LOUISIANA. Benton—The James Lumber Co. has 
moved its sawmill to Gum Springs 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Peek, Dahlberg «& 
Shaw Co. is closing out. 

Taopi—M. H. Miller has been succeeded by the Taopi 


Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas City—The Kansas City Column & 


Panel Co. has increased its capital stock to $25,000. 
Newton—J. W. Tucker & Son have been succeeded 
by Lee S. Tucker. 
Springfield—The Greene County Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the George Briggs Lumber Co... with an 


authorized capital of $15,000. 


Springtfield—The Timmons & Remaklus Lumber Co. 


has been succeeded by the Timmons Lumber Co. 
Wellsville—The Bennett Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the LaCrosse Lumber Co. 
MONTANA. Flaxville--G. M. Brunnier and the Flax- 


ville Lumber Co. have the Brunnier 


Lumber Co. 
Clydepark 


peen succeeded by 


The Wolcott-Bliler Co. has been succeeded 


by H. M. Allen & Co. 

NEBRASKA. Carleton—The Carleton Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Citizens Lumber & Supply 
Co., with headquarters at Chester. 


has 
0., 


Fellers 
Supply 


Chester aes 
Citizens Lumber 4: 
tal of $100,000. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Dempsey has been 

Jersey City—The 
business. 


been succeeded by the 
with an authorized capi- 


Charles C. 
Dempsey. 
Co. is yut of 


Gloucester-Westville 
succeeded by C. C. 
Phoenix Lumber 


Paterson—John D. Beveridge has been succeeded by 
the American Woodstock Co., with headquarters at 
New York City. 


NEW MEXICO. 
closing out. 


NEW YORK. 


Portales—J. W. Ripy & Son are 


Fulton—S. E. Morin has been succeeded 


by Morin Bros. 
Glen Falls—The Gifford Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the Glen Falls Lumber Co. 


Newburgh—D. G. Cameron has been succeeded by ihe 
Db. G. Cameron Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Columbus—The Central Avenue Lumber (Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $10,600 to £15,000. 

Chillicothe—C. A. Hertenstein & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the C. A. Hertenstein Lumber Co. 

Mechanicsburg—The Sisson-Robison Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Western Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Columbus. 

tavenna—P. L. Frank has been succeeded by the 
P. L. Frank Lumber Co., with an authorized capitai 


of $50.000. 
Toledo—The Big Four Hardwood Co. is out of business. 
OREGON. Baker—The Shockley & McMurren Lumber 
Co. has consolidated with the Stoddard Lumber Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Timber Lake—The Hollandsworth- 
Greenman Co. has heen succeeded by the Central Lum- 
her Co. 


TEXAS. Fort Worth—J. W. Ripy & Son are closing 
out. 

Richland Springs—J. V. Wood & Bro. have been suc- 
ceeded by R. A. Gardner, with an authorized capital 


of $10,000, 


WASHINGTON. Elk—The Consolidated Lumber Co. 

has removed its headquarters to Sioux City, Iowa. 
Ferndale—The Prouty-Cain Lumber Co. has been suc- 

ceeded by the Norwood Lumber Co. of Seattle. 
Seaitle—The Alexander Page Lumber Co. is 


out of 
business. 








Seattle—The Nudd & Taylor Co. has changed its 
name to the Bay Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

Tacoma—The Pacific Box Co. has increased its capital 
stock to $200,000. 

WISCONSIN. Jackson—Peter Gumm has been. suc- 
ceeded by the Heddles Lumber Co., with headquarters 


at Madison. 
Lake Geneva 
Douglas & 
Plymouth 
succeeded by the Maxwell Co. 
Sheboygan—The Phoenix Chair Co. 
capital stock from $300,000 to $700,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Edward F. 
Dunn. 
The 


Dunn has been succeeded by 


Western Parlor Frame Co. has been 


has increased its 


ONTARIO. Otiawa—The Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co. 
(Ltd.) has been succeeded by the Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co. (Ltd.) 

CORRECTION. 
ILLINOIS. Downs—E. L. Weaver is still conducting 


his lumber business here and has not been succeeded by 
James Stevens, jr., of Chicago, as one reporting agency 
recently listed. 
IOWA. Audubon 
stating that John Weighton 


Recent reports are erroneous’ in 
has been succeeded here by 
the W J. Dixon Lumber Co, of Sac City. The Dixon 
Lumber & Coal Co., a new corporation, with headquar- 
ters 418 Hubbell Building, Des Moines, Iowa, has acquired 
john Weighton’s yard at Audubon. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. 
thorized capital 
CALIFORNIA. 
thorized capital 





Paragould Furniture Co. 


$10,000, 


Peoples “au- 


Corcoran—Lakeview Lumber Co., au- 


$10,000 


FLORIDA. Palatka—Wolfenden Veneer Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000, 

GEORGIA. Albany— Albany Planing Mill Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Ickes Braun Mill Co., authorized 
capital $30,000. 

OWA. Sibley—Sibley Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$15,000; Jacob Lambert, R. G. Buckman and others. 

KANSAS. Arma-—-Ben F. Rodda Lumber & Mercantile 
Co., authorized capital $20,000. 


Jewell—Jewell Lumber Co., authorized capital $20,000. 
LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Cedar Products Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000; L. S. Harrison, manager; Ray- 
mond Waugespack, Caton Cabiro and others. 

MAINE. Waterville—J. C. Durham Co. (to operate 


mills, manufacture boxes, general house finish, ete), au- 
thorized capital $16,000; George Weymouth, president; 
J. C. Durham, ireasurer; Amos M. Partridge, clerk. 

MARYLAND. Cumberland—H. & Sons, 
thorized capital $10,000. 


Buchanan au- 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Pratt, Staples, Bell & 
Young (Ine.) (to deal in lumber, coal, ete.), authorized 
capital $501,200; J. W. Bell, president; John W. Young, 
treasurer; R. K. Pratt and H. O. Staples. 

MICHIGAN. Baraga—Zenith Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $250,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Mississippi Furniture Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; C. Vinson, Jesse M. Smith, 
M. L. Vinson and others. 


Poplarville—J. B. 


. 
$10,000. 


Newton & Son, authorized capital 


Henrietta 


MISSOURI. Henrietta Lumber Co... au- 
thorized canital $10,090. 
Quincy Stroup- Wright Lumber Co., authorized ecapi- 


tal $2,200; T. J. 
Stroup 
Springtield—George- Briggs Lumber Co., 
capital $15,000; J. H. George, C. A. Briggs 
George. 
St. Louis 


Wright, R. R. Stroup and John kK. 


authorized 
and B. H 


Wilder Manufacturing Co., authorized capi- 


tal $100,000; Edward B. Wilder, Harry M. Pflager, <Al- 
len B. Wilder and others. 

NEBRASKA. Chester—Citizens Lumber & Supply Co.. 
authorized capital $100,000; W. <A. Fellers. president: 
J. W. Holmes, vice president; H. W. Fellers, secretary 
and treasurer; A. B. Fellers and EK. W. Fellers. 


Tobar Lumber & 


$250,000, 


Tobar 
capital 

NEW YORK. New York—J. <A. Gilmour 
(Inc.), authorized capital $1,000; Charles Korn, 
Gilmour and R. Moynan. 


Trading Co., authorized 


Box Co. 
James A. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Liberty—Liberty Perch Pole Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; J. D. Gregg, James H. John- 
son, E. G, Williamson and others. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Alexander—Slope Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital £100,000, 

OHIO. Akron—Botzum Bros. Co. of Akron (to deal 
in building supplies of all kinds), authorized capital 
$100,000; Charles C. Botzum, Lewis E. Botzum, Harry 
3otzum, Albert P. Botzum and Joseph C. Botzum. 


Cincinnati—Kraetzer 
capital $100,000; B. F. 
Powers, Edward Ehma 

Cleveland—Benda 
capital $10,000. 

Cleveland—John G. Simon Lumber Cc., of Cleveland, 
authorized capital $25,000; George Bayard, L. M. John- 
stone. R. P. Fitzgerald. A. L. Reimer and F. T. Peitch. 

Columbus—The H. D. Brasher Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated, with an authorized capital of $60,000, to whole- 
sale lumber and shingles. The offices of the company have 
been removed from the Columbus Savings & Trust Build- 
ing to a building owned by the company on Fourth and 
Gay streets. 


Cured Lumber Co., 
Dulweber, I. B. Bullock, J. N 
and Henry G. Frost. 

Builders Supply  Co., 


authorized 


authorized 


Dayton—Charles Hoffritz Cigar Box Co.. authorized 
eapital $25,000; FE. H. Hoffritz, F. C. Hoffritz, C. W. 
Hoffritz, E. C. Hoffritz and O. Reichelderfer. 

OREGON. Portland—Dallas-Mosier Timber Co... au- 
thorized capital $250.000; J. M. Leiter, C. H. MecNeelan 
and R. A. Leiter. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Mount Vernon Orehard 


authorized 


Lumber Co. 
4 Thomas 


as ACR, 
Humphrey. 


capital $15,000: W. G. Hughes. 
Glass, J. K. McKelvy and W. G. 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—Hamilton Ridge Lumber Sales 
Corporation, authorized capital $100,000; J. R. Paschal, 
president; James Mullen, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Leavenworth—C. A. C. Mill Co., au- 
thorized capital $20,000. 

South Bend—North Palix Shingle Co., authorized capi- 


tal $8,000. 
Spnokane—White Pine Lumber & Supply Co. 
capital $50,000, 
WISCONSIN. Menomonie—LaPointe Lumber 
thorized capital $35,000; G. W. La Pointe, W. 
and M. Baulne. 


. authorized 


Co., au- 
W. LaPointe 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

ONTARIO. Ottawa—Abitibi Power & Paper Co. (Ltd), 
authorized capital $7,000,000. The headquarters of the 
company is at Montreal. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Saskatoon—Raymond-Comrie Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd), authorized capital $10,000, 





NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The Morgan Veneer Co. has 
been organized. 

CALIFORNIA. Manteca—Carl F. Palm recently began 
the retail lumber business. 

IDAHO. Pocatello—J. Ash & Son are opening a yard. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Hyde Lumber Co., 39 South 
La Salle Street, recently began wholesaling hardwood 
lumber. 

Chicago—The Warren Park Coal Co, recently began the 
coal and luniber business. 

Lockport—-William Blaesing will open a lumber yard. 

KANSAS. Hualstead—Tne Home Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the trade. 

KENTUCKY. Hazard-—The Eastern Kentucky Realty 
Co. has been organized to deal in timberlands; R. F. 
Peters is manager. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—W. P. Haynes, general 
sales manager of the Hinton Bros. Lumber Co., has es- 
tablished an office here and is marketing a considerable 
amount of the product of the Hinton Bros.’ mill at 
this point. 

Ruston. The Pelican Lumber Co. recently began the 
wholesale and commission lumber business. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Joseph TT. Steinacker 
Lumnper Co. has been succeeded by L. A. Voehimann & 
Sons. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—W. R. Smith recently be- 
gan the commission lumber business. 

Alpena—The Alpena Excelsior Co, has been succeeded 
by F. A, Kimball and Howard L., Churchill. 

MISSOURI. Rosedale—-The Beckers-Behrens-Gist Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the retail business. 

MONTANA. Glasgow—The Rogers-Templeton Lumber 
Co. recently began business here, with purchasing de- 
partment at Great Falls. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—The Garner-Towle Lumber Co 
recently began manufacturing hardwood lumber, with 
mill at Blackton, Ark. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Alexander Morton re- 
cently begen wholesaling lumber and ship Knees. 

Newark—The Old Colony Lumber Co. recently began 
the wholesale business. 

NEW YORK. Prooklyn—George H. Miller recently be- 
gan the retail lumber business. 

Rochester— Harry I. Whiffen recently began the whecle- 
sale lumber business. 

OHIO. St. Bernard—The Appalachia Lumber Co. will 
sstablish a vard here. 

OKLAHOMA. North Miami—The North Miami Luam- 
ber Co. recently began the retail business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Atlas Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale lumber and millwork busi- 
ness here. 

scranton—M. G. Haupt has entered the wholesale lum- 
ber business. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Brandt—The Farmers Lumber Co 
has been organized. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—The Wideawake Lumber C 
has been organized. 

WASHINGTON. Kennewick—The Coats « Marks Co. 
recently began manutacturing fruit packages and craves. 

WYOMING. Buffalo—The Pioneer Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business here with branch at Sheridan, 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Ensley—The Arnold Lumber Co. will 
erect a factory. 

GEORGIA. Rome—The Rome Furniture Co. will re- 
build plant burned at a loss of $120,000. 

LOUISIANA. Arcadia—W. A: Pettey will erect a saw- 
mill on the Sutton location. 

MISSISSIPPI. Clyde—The Lamar Lumber Co. will in- 
stall another kiln. 

NEW YORK. Cranberry Lake—The Emporium Lum- 
ber Co. will erect a large sawmill and develop timber 
owned here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Reading—L. A. 
will erect a planing mill. 


CASUALTIES. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The plant of the Southern 
State Alcohol Manutacturing Co. was almost totally 
destroyed by fire February 15; loss $200,000. 

Leesville—February 15 the mill of the Gulf Lumber 
Co., one and a half miles south of here, was destroyed 
by fire; loss $60,000, which is covered by insurance. The 
mill will be rebuilt. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Four Oaks—The Johnston 
County Lumber Co. recently lost a planing mill, saw- 
mill, shingle mill, dry kiln, grist mill and a large quan- 
tity of lumber by fire; loss $12,000, which is partly 
covered by insurance. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Napoleon—February 7 the yards of 
the Washburn-Merrick Lumber Co. were visited by fire: 
loss $20,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Raton—The Home Lumber & Mill Co. 
suffered a fire loss recently. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—The lumber stock of the Bass 
Furniture Co. was destroyed by fire February 15; loss 
$40,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Reynoldsville—The mill of — the 
Woodwork Supply Co. was burned February 8&8, entailing 
a loss of $6,000; insurance $3.000. The office was saved. 

Williamsport—The West Branch Box & Lumber Co. 
sustained a fire loss last week amounting to $50,000, 
which is partly covered by insurance. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Newell—The yards of the Mont- 
gomery Lumber Co. were recently visited by fire: the 
loss is covered by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 


ONTARIO. Galt—The plant of the Shurly-Dietrich 
Co. (Ltd.) was destroyed by fire recently; loss $200,000. 











Walbert & Son 








ESTIMATE is made that there are 350,000 silos in the 
United States. That figure looks large, but when we con- 
sider that farms number about 6,000,000, and that half 
of them should have silos, the fact that there is plenty 
of room for silo sales is apparent. 











TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Feb. 7.---According to Attorney S. M. 
llouston, representing the Brookpark Lumber Company, of 
Enterprise, which jiled an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, giving liabilities of $197,000 and assets of $210,000, 
the lumber company will be reorganized and the big mill at 
Enterprise, it is hoped, will again be operated. Mr. Houston 
will shortly make a visit to the East and West in the in- 
terest of reorganizing the plant. W. I. Swan, president of 
the company, is also optimistic over reorganization, declar- 
ing that the holdings of the concern were too great to lie 
idle. ‘The Brookpark company owns large tracts of timber 
in Clarke County and 16 miles of railroad. It is believed 
that the affairs of the concern can be straightened out. 
During last week creditors were heard before E. B. Williams, 
referee in bankruptcy. Most of these were lumber claims, 
some of the creditors having bought lumber of the concern 
and paid for it on sticks before the failure. 





Sureverporr, La., Feb. 18.—Capt. H. C. Rogers, receiver 
for the Louisiana Lumber & Manufacturing Company, which 
recently went into bankruptey in the federal court here, has 
returned from Lena, La., where he sold some of the com- 
pany’s property at auction. About 345,000 feet of lumber 
in yard, some of it dressea, was bought by the T. C. Clan- 
ton Lumber Company, of Shreveport, for $2,600 cash. te- 
ceiver Rogers considered this a favorable consideration for 






the Tamber. He reports that there are 2,800 logs yet ‘to 
be sold. He failed to receive a bid for them at the recent 
auction. A trustee will be chosen to dispose of the mill. 


lL. H. Moore, formerly connected with the Alien Manu- 
facturing Company, of Shreveport, is in charge as custodian 
ef the mill and other property. 


SuHkEVEronr, La., Feb. 18.—-Voluntary bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings have been filed in the United States court here 
by Leigh Ransler Baker, of Jennings, La., sole| proprietor 
of the Bertha Lumber Company. His schedule shows debts 
ageregating S$7.697 and assets totaling $3,499. The un 
secured claims are scheduled at $6,989, the creditors in 
cluding the Bertha Lumber Company (Ltd.), of Plattenville. 
La.. and the Baker Wakefield Cypress Company (Ltd.), of 
Plattenville. 


Hlomer, La., Feb. 17.—E. H. Fortson. district clerk here, 
announces that C. O. Ferguson, receiver of the Homer Lum 
her & Manutacturing Company (Ltd.) has filed in his office 
un application and prayer to pay the creditors of the cor- 
corpation certain amounts realized and collected since De- 
cember 9, 1912. and unless legal objection is made within 
the time prescribed by law the application will be granted. 


CLIPPER, ARK., Feb. 17.—Voluntary bankruptcy proceed- 
ings have been filed in the federal court against the Red 
River Cottonwood Company. The assets and debts are esti- 
mated at about $20,000 each. Z. C. Stewart, of Texar- 
Kuna, is receiver. The first meeting of creditors was held 
today. 


Rusron, La., Feb. 17.—W. E. Davis, receiver for the 
‘a r Lumber Company, requests all persons holding claims 
ag the company to file itemized statements of same 
promptly. 








BeLoir, Wis., Feb. 17.—J. Thompson & Sons Manufactur- 
ing Company has filed an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptéy. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., Feb. 18.—The Hunt Gilbert Com 
pany has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


FULTON-TEXARKANA, ARK., Feb. 18.—The Red River Cot- 
tonwood Company has filed an involuntary petition in bank 
ruptey. 

OAKVILLE, WaAsH., Feb. 18.—Smith & Prosser have filed 
un involuntary petition in bankruptcy. ‘The liabilities are 
listed at $6,000, with assets of $3,000. The company suc- 
ceeded the bankrupt Ferndale Lumber Company, on the 
forced sale of which company about 12 cents on the dollar 
wis realized. 


IN THE DAKOTAS 


IN THE SOUTH DAKOTA GRANITE REGION. 

Sioux Fauus, 8. D., Feb. 16.—Active preparations are 
being made in Sioux Falls for extensive building oper- 
ations in the spring. The coming spring, summer and 
fall are expected to be the best in the building line in 
the history of the city. Encouraging reports come from 
many other vities and towns of the State, where build- 
ing operations are expected to be active in the spring. 

It is reported on good authority that in the spring 
Aberdeen will secure a big wholesale lumber yard and 
be made distributing point by one of the big concerns on 
the Pacific coast. The new yard will in no way compete 
with the retail yards already doing business at Aberdeen, 
as it will deal only in wholesale lots and then in the far 
eastern and southern points. The concern that expects 
to establish the wholesale yard at Aberdeen is Logi Bros.. 
of Whateom Falls. Wash., operators of some of the larg- 
est mills on the Pacific coast and large shippers of shingles 
and other lumber products. It also is reported at Aber- 
deen that the firm will place another large wholesale yard 
at Minnesota Transfer, near Minneapolis, Minn., and that 
it also will cover a large territory. This action, it is said. 
is brought about by the necessity of having products 
nearer the eastern and southern markets and to eliminate 
the storing-in-transit practice, as has been the case in the 
past. The products will be shipped to Aberdeen direct 
from the mills and will be unloaded and stored there. Then 
as big orders from the East and South are received the 
material will be reloaded and shipped on to the destination. 
It is said the establishing of the new wholesale yard will 
not make a great deal of difference in the buying by the 
retail lumber dealers of the Aberdeen territory, as it is 
possible for the purchasers in the Northwest to buy and have 
shipped to this part of the country carload lots as cheaply 
as would the wholesale concern, but with eastern buyers 
there would be some saving. In the past the railroad com- 
panies have maintained shingle yards at_ different points 
along their lines. In fact, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Company maintains a shingle yard in Aber- 
deen and another at Minneapolis. 

Auditor Miller, of the Tuthill Lumber Company, of Sioux 
Falls, recently was at Humboldt consulting with Manager 
Owens, of the branch yard of the company there, in re- 
gard to plans for a hardware building the company will 
erect at Humboldt in the spring. 














For shingles alone, 750,000,000 feet of timber is cut 
in that part of the State of Washington that lies west of 
the Cascades, 








THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 29. 





Lumber dealers in Chicago say that while trade is 
not as strong as it might be expected at this time of 
year, they feel that as soon as the cold spell, which 
has been prevailing several days, passes conditions 
will improve considerably. Buying by the yards is 
expected to become normal just as scon as milder 
weather comes. Building permits issued are about 
normal with previous weeks, but according to archi 
tects much new building is in prospect and early 
spring will witness a revival in building operations. 
Many of the larger dealers are augmenting their 
stocks with extensive purchases, as the general belief 
is that trade shortly will be very good. Confidence is 
noted upon all sides and gradual improvement is ex 
pected. Should conditions result as expected the 
probability is that prices will increase slightly, al 
though no advances have yet been made. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
February 14 aggregated 44,896,000 feet, ayainst 49, 
441,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1913. Total 
receipts from January 1 to February 14, 1914, amounted 
to 225,114,000 feet, a decrease of 94,478,000 feet over 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended February 14 were 18,283,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 2,965,000 feet over the corresponding week in 
1913. Total shipments from January 1 to February 14, 
1914, aggregated 104,028,000 feet, 2,723,000 feet more 
than was shipped from Chicago during the same period 
in 1913. Shingle receipts for the week show an increase 
of 2,845,000 over the corresponding week in 1913, while 
total receipts from January 1 to February 14, 1914, 
show a decrease of 4,712,000. Shipments of ‘shingles for 
the week show a decrease—2,894,000 in amount—over 
the same week last year, while total’shipments show a 
decrease of 15,733,000 over the comparative period from 
January 1, 1913. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported: by the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 14. 


Lumber. Nhingles. 


SUES, wii dsceee jews vaewewWaeswnss 44,896,000 10,074,000 
BEG rsh ockds we athaveeveseones 49,441,000 7,229,000 
FMCVORHE 2... ccc wcccvecesece "Nes niied 


2 845,000 
DOCKOESE oi ccc cc scwccrese 4,545,000 darters 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 14. 

Lumber. Shingles. 









BORE 04:26.00590% 250058 oe ears waren 255,114,000 51,457,000 
RE 9668 Sr e-64 6c aca e awk ee neds $49,592,000 46,745,000 
ERCUURRE: bs iwececd ace censens . Hekeamen 4,712,000 
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SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 14. 
Lumber. Sh 

REO Si 4 tins sc ekeeeredecaevses 18,283,000 3, 
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Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended February 18 were: 





CLASS- No. Value. 
et een ee oa ee 7 $ 4,200 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 20 50.800 

5,000 and under JN Serre err 15 103,000 

10,000 and under 25,000..... emwabe is 10 166,900 

25.000 and under 50,000....... eines 4 140,000 

50,000 and under 100,000............ 2 128,300 
(, | SeECeRUTTTTTe eee Ceri , 58 $ 593,200 

Average valuation for week....... eee wee 10,227 

Totals PFOViOUS WEEE... occ cccccccssces oo 1,560,500 

Average valuation previous week........ .... 15,762 

Totals corresponding week 1913 106 

Totals January 1 to February 18, 657 

Totals corresponding period 1915....... 678 

Totals corresponding period 1912....... 418 aa 

Totals corresponding period 1911....... 731 7,168,560 

Totals corresponding period 1910....... 744 11,070,325 

Totals corresponding period 1909....... 649 10,532,600 

Totals corresponding period 1908....... 1,099 75 

Totals corresponding period 1907....... 757 

Totals corresponding period 1906. ...... 769 








NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Low grades of northern pine are not in 
large supply at any of the mill points and prices are 
holding firm. Operators have had better success in getting 
out logs the last few weeks, but the cut this year will 
run less than that of 1913. Some concessions are being 
offered on D selects and better. Other grades are mov- 
ing without any change in prices. As the season ad- 
vances there is a general feeling that betterment will 
be gradual and wholesalers are expecting a good year. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Severe weather has tended to re- 
strict business activity, but snow has given encourage- 
ment, insuring moisture for the beginning of spring, and 
also providing a foundation for better roads in the log- 
ging country. Preparations for spring building indicate 
an active season. There is no surplus of northern pine, 
dimension being the only stock that looks adequate for 
the coming demands, and the price situation is strong. 





New York.—Improvement is reported from _ several 
sources but actual buying is restricted. Inquiry is much 
better and wholesalers feel encouraged over the outlook. 
Prices are unchanged and yards are carrying low sup- 
plies. 
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DIXON’S 
Solid Belt Dressing 



























These handy sticks contain 
all the ingredients needed 
to keep a belt soft and pli- 
able, with a surface that 
clings without beingsticky. 
Use it on any kind of a belt, 
put it on while the belt is 
running. Send for ‘‘ The 
Proper Care of Belts’’, 
No. 207. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


ESTABLISHED 
























We make a Specialty of furnish- 
ing Lumber Dealers complete 
SILO FIXTURES. 

We sell you the Doors, Hoops, 
Anchors, Base Anchors and 
other Silo Parts. Buy your 
Staves with your yard stock, and 
save money, or we can furnish you 
the complete Silos. 

Our Hinge Doors and Fixtures 
are the most complete, modern 
and up-to-date silo parts on the 
market. Our prices are reasonable. 


We make doors designed for Wood, Brick, Concrete 
and Tile Silos. 


Write us TO-DAY for prices and full descrip- 
tion or any information regarding Silos. 


‘| STORM LAKE TANK AND SILO CO. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 




















We make them Different 


no more complaint of heavy unwieldy and 
yet unsafe 


LADDERS 


The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 


Ask for particulars. 





How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has 
wanted such an improvement for years. 


We make every style of step, single and 


extension LADDERS 


If in a hurry send along the sample 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN, : ~ . INDIANA 





| | QUE r| || 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand had shown some improvement 
up to last week, but the stormy and cold weath@ has 
interfered much with sales and also with the soliciting of 
new business. As soon as the weather moderates it is 
expected the sales will again show an increase, but just 
at present very little is doing. Prices are firm for most 
grades, the lower ones being the strongest. Fromi present 
indications dealers are inclined to prophesy a strong mar- 
ket this year. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Little change has been noted 
in the volume of new business during the last week. 
Most of the buying has been for prompt delivery, but 
severe cold weather and heavy snowstorms since early 
last week have retarded shipments somewhat. Inquiries 
are picking up and prospects are considered excellent, 
although some yards report no more business than at the 
corresponding period of last year. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.-—-White pine trade has been keeping up 
steadily and the developments of the last week indicate 
that there will be no lower prices probable during the 
coming summer than those in force last vear. The lead- 
ing mills have been sending out such information and 
there is little offering of stock for the present. Yards 
are asking for fair sized stocks, but buying has been 
small. Low-grade white pine 
ally and is firmer in prices. 





has been picking «p gener- 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—-Although a slightly firmer tone is reported 
and the market is holding its own in nearly every in- 
stance, wholesalers report vards unwilling to get into 
the market. Stock at mill points are well held and manu- 
facturers see no reason for lower prices. Undoubtedly 
the available supply is much lower than last vear and 
this is causing some increase in the inquiry situation 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Very little demand is manifest, owing to 
the inclement weather, which is holding back the sale of 
lumber in almost every line. Some increased firmness is 
reported and mills do not appear to have any large stocks 
to offer. What they have they are not pressing for sale, 
in view of the early buying for spring delivery. 


Boston, Mass.—Mercury in Boston thermometers shrunk 
to the lowest point in eighteen vears last week. Many 
retailers had about decided to place orders when the 
Arctic wave struck. Meanwhile most of the frame busi- 


ness is on a hasis of $24. A few dealers insist on $24.50 
and some are getting it. Random is more active than 
dimension. There is a feeling that if the law of supply 


and demand is inexorable prices should go up. The tone 
of the market is slightly stronger. Random 2/4 has sold 
as high as $22.50: 2/3 is quoted at $21 to $21.50; . 
and 2/7, $20 to $21; 2/8, $22.50 to $23; 2/10, $24 to 
and 2/12, $24.50 to . Although the supply of spruce 
covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up 
long, in good shipping condition is limited, retailers are 
indifferent even when $22 is quoted. No. 2 matched spruce 
is inactive and there is talk of business at $214 


> 
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WHITE CEDAR. 





Chicago.—The change in weather conditions the last 
two weeks has permitted more extensive logging opera- 
tions and mills are now able to get in a better supply. 
While the milder conditions that prevailed previously 
permitted a small input of logs. operators are now much 
encouraged over conditions that considerable snow during 
the last several days has made possible. Farm conditions 
in different sections, of the country have made a larger 
demand for poles for, repair work. which has helped the 
market to some degree. While conditions could be bet- 
ter. dealers say that they have a more optimistic feeling 
over the situation than a short time ago Demand for 
ties is holding its own 


Minneapolis, Minn.--Sales are still being made on a 
steadily rising market and the leading consumers of 
poles are rapidly covering their wants for fear of further 
strong advances. Most of the big retailers have ordered 
posts heavily for the same reason. Producers are mak- 
ing every effort to get out the stock, but a shortage is a 
certainty and the only question is as to how serious the 
situation is going to be. The will be kept busy in the early 
spring with shipments and dry stocks will be cleaned up 
much earlier than usual. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago..The demand for hardwoods is keeping up 
fairly well and prices as a rule are holding their own. 
Some items are holding up exceptionally well, especially 
upper grades of oak, while prices on other grades are 
rather firm Ash is holding up fairly well Yards are 
buying more freely than a few days ago and the expec- 
tation is that as soon as cold weather breaks the yard 
demand will be good. Railroads, car builders and box 
factories are reported to be in the market to a noticeable 
extent. Buying from these sources is a fair trade stimu- 
lant. While trade is not exactly what might be desired, 
the general feeling is that demand will reach normal! in 
the near future. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Consumers of hardwood have gen- 
erally supplied themselves with stock for their current 
needs. The market is firm and transactions generally are 
in small quantities, a condition likely to obtain for sev- 
eral months. Hardwood men complain that their log- 
ging is more expensive this winter and as the output is 
smaller they are adding the extra cost to the lumber and 
expect to get it without much difficulty. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The hardwood market has gained 
no strength in the last week. There is little demand from 
consumers and the manufacturers will have to wait for 
the opening of the building season before the volume of 
trade in this territory will be heavy. The larger manu- 
facturers are holding to their prices well, but there is a 
wide range of quotations. Locally more large building 
than usual is being planned and also there is going to be 
a large amount of nigh class residence building in which 
hardwoods will be extensively used. When this work 
advances to the finishing stage there undoubtedly will 
be a greatly stimulated demand for hardwoods on this 
market, Some flooring is moving now, but not at strong 
prices. Stocks of select flooring are low, 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trade is just about the same as it gen- 
erally is at this season of the year, but prospects are 
bright. This is notably true in regard to the woodworking 
industries. Stocks everywhere are low, consumers hav- 
ing little in their yards and must soon be in the market, 
so it is the consensus that before long an active trade 
will result. 


Memphis, Tenn.—-The hardwood market continues mod- 
erately active. Ash continues a ready seller in all grades. 
Cottonwood and gum in the lower grades are in ¢all. 
Box factories are doing a good business, with the result 
that prices for box stuff are well maintained. Sap gum 
sells without difficulty; red continues slow. Shop is in 
satisfactory request, but this is about the only gratifying 
phase of the cypress situation, the higher grades being 
slow. 

Nashville, Tenn.-Business in hardwoods continues to 
improve. Demand is brisk for plain and quartered oaks. 
Poplar is selling well. Chestnut is dull. Ash, hickory, 
walnut and other lines are in fair demand. Manufac- 
turers look for steady increase with the coming of 
spring. Prices are about steady. 





Louisville, Ky.—-A snowfall of general extent has 
handicapped lumbermen in yard operations, reducing the 
volume of lumber shipped. The quiet condition of busi- 
ness, however, has made it less of a hardship than it 
might have been. Demand for lumber is improving 
steadily but gradually, and prospects are that a good 
normal trade will be developed by March 1. Thus far the 
sales of hardwoods for immediate delivery have been 
light compared with the corresponding period of last 
year, Which was, of course, unusually good, little of the 
inventory lull being experienced at that time. One of 
the most encouraging features noted at present is that 
contract buyers are renewing their agreements at the old 
scale of values, indicating that the occasional reduced 
prices which are quoted on a single car or block of stock 
for immediate delivery are not regarded as indicating 
the actual state of the market, especially where ship- 
ments extending over any great period are to be in- 
volved. 

New Orleans, La.--The market shows little change, the 
gradual improvement being maintained. Prices seem 
reasonably well held om the staples, but no material 
advance is noted for the week. The export market 
remains quiet. both prices and ocean rates being regarded 
unsatisfactory 


Ashland, Ky.—Little improvement is reported in the 
oak situation Inquiry is heavy, although little business 
is being placed. Dry stock is in fair supply. The supply 
of logs in mill harbors amounts practically to nothing. 
but a run of timber may be expected any day. Prices 
remain firm 

Elkins, W. Va.—Aithough business appeared to be pick- 
ing up during the first week in February a lull occurred 
last week. Unfavorable weather conditions undoubtedly 
had much to do with the trade last week, in the opinion 
of buyers, because of the prevalence of snowstorms 
throughout the country. Hardwoods have not hit their 
real stride, but even with the lull that has marked the 
lumber business for several months the mills throughout 
this territory continue to produce a large output, for 
which a market is being found 


New York.—-There is a slight increase in the number 
of inquiries for hardwoods and prices show a firm tend- 
ency. Demand is slowly expanding and some buyers 
who are usually not in the market until later in the 
season have placed their contracts, feeling that prices 
have reached their lowest Stocks are easily obtained 
but wholesalers are unwilling to commit themselves for 
any considerable period in the future Hardwood sup- 
plies are decidedly in favor of an increase in demand dur- 
ing the early spring and this accounts for wholesalers’ 
inclination to book their business as closely as possible 


Buffalo, N. Y.—-The market continues to show some 
improvement compared with conditions toward the end 
of last year Most yards report a fair business for the 
season and early improvement is expected with prices 
showing a firm level There is more optimism among 
buyers than several weeks ago and the inquiry is for 
larger blocks of stock. Plain oak shows some increased 
firmness, while maple is holding its own. Chestnut, birch 
ind ash are among the other leading woods. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—-The situation is regarded as 
encouraging, a gradual increase in demand and inquiries 
having asserted itself. Retailers have found it necessary 
to replenish stocks and look over the supplies of whole- 
salers with more frequency than at any other time this 
vear. Although buying has been principally for imme- 
diate consumption, dealers are convinced that it will be 
only a matter of a few weeks when the movement of 
stock will take a more active turn 


Boston, Mass.—Dealers in hardwoods cheerfully admit 
that the demand is becoming moderately satisfactory. 
Some manufacturers of poplar manifest a spirit of nerv- 
ousness, but prices as a rule are pretty steady. The 
wide widths of poplar do not seem to be in such great 
demand for automobile panels as formerly. Gum alse 
< dull, whiie plain oak of the sort that comes from 
the mountains of Virginia is in good demand at $58 a 
thousand. Stocks are light in the retail vards, and the 
hardwoods salesmen are probably justified in anticipating 
the garnering in soon of a plethora of commissions. At 
present inquiry for hardwood flooring is disappointing. 
Michigan maple, 13-16/21%, clear, is quoted at $48. Some 
manufacturers are willing to sell birch at the same price, 
although more of them insist on appreciably more. The 
best quartered oak flooring is offered to retailers at 
$92.50 to $95, while the plain is obtainable at $30 less. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a good tone to the hard- 
wood situation, although as yet not a great deal of busi- 
ness is being secured. Dealers claim that inquiries are 
more numerous than ever and also that it is a difficult 
matter to buy hardwoods from the large band mills on 
the same basis as was possible a few weeks ago. That 
hardwoods are growing stiffer in price there can be no 
question and demand for the stock is bound to increase 
soon. Some factories that have been inactive many 
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weeks are starting toward general resumption and it is 
only a question of a short time when they will be fairly 
busy. Plain oak in all grades is moving best of all hard- 
woods; quartered oak is also doing as well as can be 
expected in the face of light demand, but prices are stiff. 
Chestnut is slow except in sound wormy and other low 
grades. Maple has a good call and demand is increasing. 
All low grades suitable for the box manufacturers are in 
demand at satisfactory prices. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods in this sec- 
tion appears to be increasing, especially from yard men. 
Dealers are inclined to replenish their stocks as the spring 
building season is approaching. They are of the opinion 
that trade will be better and want to be prepared for 
the demand when it shall come. Factories engaged in 
making implements and vehicles are also buying some 
stocks. Furniture concerns are expected to be in the 
market soon. Mill stocks are not large and this is be- 
lieved to be a good indication. Quartered oak is fairly 
strong and the volume of business is good. Plain oak, 
both red and white, is also in good demand and prices 
are well maintained. There is a good run of orders for 
chestnut stocks. Ash and basswood hold up well and the 
future in all woods looks brighter. 


Baltimore, Md.—Most of the hardwoods seem to be 
holding their own, although reports are not wanting 
about extreme quiet in the trade and about pressure on 
values. Some of the hardwood men say demand is dull, 
with prices in various instances off and the business in 
a condition of pronounced quiet, with many of the yards 
carrying large stocks and with all of them disinclined 
to add to their holdings. Others, however, represent the 
situation as more encouraging and say they have been 
able to place stocks in impressive quantities and have 
found many buyers receptive. This latter condition is 
said to prevail especially in the northern markets. Com- 
mon chestnut continues dull, with the better grades in 
fair request. Common oak is moving well at figures that 
are neither high nor unduly low. The export situation 
remains quiet. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—There has been a broadening demand 
for good hardwoods over the last week. The activity 
‘has been especially noticeable in chestnut and prices are 
stiffer than generally quoted. Oak and poplar are also 
in good demand, better in fact than for some weeks. 
Maple is fairly active, but not up to the other lines men- 
tioned. Low grades of hardwood are selling better. In- 
dustrial buyers are taking large lots for the spring and 
would enter the market for their needs for some time 
ahead if there were sufficient assurances of steady prices 
on the present basis. Mills on the other hand do not 
encourage for war buying as they believe that there will 
be an upturn to low grade prices in the early spring. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Trade conditions in hemlock are now much 
brighter and dealers are making a fair amount of in- 
quiries. Business is of such a fair quality that it gives 
indications that it will be much better later on. Stocks 
are moving fairly well and there is some yard buying 
of enough proportion to justify a better feeling, although 
buying is not of the volume that would naturally be 
expected at this time of year, the yards buying only to 
fill necessary wants. 


New York.—An improvement in the demand from yards 
is reported. Inventories have shown a badly depleted 
stock situation and while suburban building does not show 
much sign of increasing the yards know they have got to 
carry a better supply of hemlock than they now have and 
the inquiries from these sources have steadied the situa- 
tion. P 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is rather quiet, but the market 
holds up well and there has been enough business so far 
this winter to break into assortments in local yards con- 
siderably. Some yards bought liberally last season so 
they have fully as much stock as they are likely to re- 
quire this winter, but others find it necessary to shop 
around to fill orders. The market is expected to gather 
strength during the next few weeks. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The yards are shipping out 
some stock, principally mixed car lots, and wholesalers 
are not expecting much improvement over current condi- 
tions until prices have been fixed at the mills or until 
building operations assert more strength than is possible 
under the prevailing adverse weather conditions. A good 
season is in prospect, as assurances have been given that 
there is to be more building this year than last. 


Boston, Mass.—Hemlock boards are still moving slowly. 
It requires a remarkable salesman to find anyone willing 
to pay more than $23 for eastern hemlock clipped. Some 
people are seeking $24 for these goods, but no sales at this 
latter figure have been reported. The fact remains that 
as low as $22.50 can be bid on carload lots, and suc- 
cessfully. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The best discount off the Pittsburgh 
hemlock prices is now $2 and from this it dwindles to $1 
and even less. Hemlock is in good demand in all direc- 
tions. Inquiries indicate a rapidly expanding interest 
in this lumber. Stocks are not large and if the demand 
in sight now becomes an actuality there will, in the 
opinion of many large dealers, be a decided scarcity in 
this lumber. In the meantime mills are running short 
of many items and are unable to fill full orders for the 
more popular sizes, distributing such as they have among 
buyers on a percentage basis. The base price for hem- 
lock is quoted at $23 and is not likely to be changed this 
spring. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in hemlock is seasonably quiet 
and prices are low. Dry stocks are only fair and it is 
expected that prices will not go lower. This wood wavers 
in sympathy with yellow pine. Dealers’ stocks are gen- 
erally light. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The poplar market improves as the season 
advances. There is better inquiry for firsts and seconds. 
Stocks in some items are very low. Prices are on the 
uptrend. Manufacturers’ agents consider the outlook for 
spring trade bright. 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand is good and business is being 
turned down owing to lack of stock. Prospects never 
were brighter. Prices are inclined to stiffen in several 
grades. Mills are idle, owing to bad weather. . Heavy 
snows in the logging district and a big run of timber is 
expected on the thaw-out. 


Baltimore, Md.—The poplar situation is far from satis- 
factory in some directions. Log-grade stocks are bring- 
ing unremunerative prices, and inquiry is not sufficiently 
active to encourage the expectation that quotations will 
attain a more profitable level. Offerings are sufficiently 
free to dispose of any apprehension that wants will go 
unsatisfied, and dealers are slow about placing orders, 
having sufficient stocks to meet ordinary requirements. 
Unusual calls are not expected, for that matter, the 
tendency in the trade being to hold back. The better 
classes of poplar are about holding their own. Offerings 
in these divisions are not so free as to encourage ideas 
of a big surplus, and prices are as a rule well sustained, 
even though they cannot be called high. Exporters are 
still in an expectant state. They have been looking for 
an expansion in the movement, but the offerings on the 
other side are still too free to bring out urgent inquiries, 
and it is well to ship only on orders. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Poplar remains much the same as 
for the last several months, demand being only slightly 
better, although some dealers who have long made a 
specialty of poplar claim a much improved condition. 
Despite a light demand prices are held firm by manu- 
facturers, who are certain that a return to poplar is only 
a question of a short time. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar in this territory 
is increasing gradually and prices are firmer, if not 
higher. Dry stocks are not so large as formerly. Deal- 
ers are increasing their supplies in expectation of a 
better demand as soon as spring appears. Automobile 
factories are buying wide sizes a little more freely. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The fir market is in better shape than it 
has been for some time, owing to heavy purchases that 
have been made by some of the railroads for car ma- 
terial. Among the recent purchases that have stimulated 
Pacific coast mills somewhat and caused renewed interest 
has been the buying of 20,000,000 feet for the Harriman 
lines, 1,000,000 feet by the Santa Fe System and 4,000,000 
feet by the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Company to be 
used in superstruction work in the Chicago pier. These 
purchases have led trade to believe that the railroads 
are getting ready to enter the market more freely for 
material and more extensive orders are expected on the 
part of the railroads shortly. Some prices have advanced, 
while a few special lots have been offered at low prices, 
but the latter condition has not been enough to cause 
any weakness. When cold weather breaks up more 
ordering of yard stocks is expected. The demand for 
spruce and cedar is about normal, although prices have 
advanced a little and the mills are holding firm. One 
of the conditions that make a firm market is that of 
bad weather prevailing in the mountain districts of 
Washington and adjacent territory, forcing some of the 
mills to close, resulting in a curtailment of supply; also 
some of the mills that closed down last fall on account 
of weak market conditions have not yet resumed opera- 
tions. Prices for cedar siding have advanced materially. 








Tacoma, Wash.—The market for fir lumber seems to 
be gradually stiffening. Prices are better in some lines 
than a few weeks ago and up a few points on some 
items, but uppers are not strong. Millmen report the 
volume of inquiries continuing and some increases in 
the number of orders. Inquiries have been better this 
month than for some time. Actual orders placed are not 
sufficient to cause any flurry or to warrant the volume of 
output being increased as would be the case were the 
mills now idle to start up. Demand is good for cedar 
and prices are firm. Logs are steady, with enough on 
hand and camps resuming operations. Local business 
has been very good this year thus far. 


Portland, Ore.—The placing of several good sized orders 
in the last week and increased activity in inquiries have 
had the tendency to give a strong upward tendency to 
the tone of the market here. Activity is resuming and 
if improvement continues, as everybody believes it will, 
business will soon be on a much better basis than for 
a long time. There has been no change in the log 
prices, but loggers are eagerly looking for an opportunity 
to add half a dollar at least to ruling quotations, which 
at present are $6, $9 and $12 on fir. 


Seattle, Wash.—There is no change in prices or vol- 
ume of orders or inquiries from last week. The mills are 
inclined to maintain the slight stiffening in prices of 
common and dimension, and are not anxious to take on 
orders at prevailing prices generally. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir demand is fair and apparently 
prices are becoming more uniform. More orders are 
coming in from quotations, indicating that the various 
dealers are getting more generally into line on price. 
Demand is largely for yard stock and silo staves. Not 
much is stirring in bridge stock and timbers. Reports 
from the Coast are that logging camps are getting back 
to work, after a slow winter. Since January 1 of this 
year there has been a gain of about $2 a thousand in 
uppers and about 50 cents in common. Red cedar siding 
is as strong as ever. The scarcity of cedar logs and the 
idleness of many of the mills have kept stocks very low 
and it is not easy to place orders at the mills. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—California sugar and white pine shop lumber 
is gaining as the season advances. 
too large and no trouble is experienced in disposing of 
this product. Many large orders have been placed re- 
cently, which naturally strengthens the market and 
values. There is a fair inquiry for Idaho and western 
pine in Chicago and adjoining territory. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand continues to be strong for 
No. 2 and 3 common and stocks are torn to pieces badly 
at the mills. Box material is especially strong and several 
large inquiries are going the rounds without finding any- 
one anxious to take them, although supplies of that stock 
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are fair at the mills. Prices are strong, but there has 
been no general advance. 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—The redwood market is stiffer than at 
the close of last year. There are excellent inquiries for 
rough clear for export and the demand for redwood ties 
is growing. Redwood shingles are looking up and stocks 
are not large. The outlook for the domestic market is 
good and better prices could be secured if all the mill 
owners would agree to avoid underselling. 








Kansas City, Mo.—Although demand locally is light 
some of the big redwood mills are raising their prices. 
One concern has announced an increase of $1.50 on clear 
siding, $1 on finish and 50 cents on select siding, effective 
February 16. Those who have not advanced their prices 
expect an advance soon. Mills report light stocks and 
the feeling among manufacturers is that there is going 
to be a general stiffening of prices as soon as the building 
season gets well enough started so that siding will be in 
immediate demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much trade has developed in siding 
lately, but the price commends it over some competitive 
woods, which have shown much more strength lately than 
has redwood. A number of dealers here are handling red- 
wood siding and they look forward to a fair trade in it 
within a few weeks, as it fills the bill acceptably and is 
growing in popularity. There is not much sale for red- 
wood shingles in this territory 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port was more or less retarded last week by 
severe rain and snowstorms. The forwardings by vessel 
are still light, but an advance of 25 cents a thousand by 
barge has been noted in the rate to Boston from this 
port. Sales during the week showed up about the same 
both as to amount and prices. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at 
$26.25 to $27.50; No. 2, $25 to $26; No. 3, $18 to $19. Edge 
box, 4/4, $14.75 to $15.50; 4/4 edge culls and red heart, 
$12 to $13. Six-inch box, $15.25 to $16; 8-inch, $16 to 
$16.50; 8-inch culls and red heart, $13.25 to $14.25; 10-inch 
box, $17 to $17.50; 10-inch culls and red heart, $14 to 
$14.50; 12-inch box, $18 to $18.50; 12-inch culls and red 
heart, $15. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $27.75 to $29; box, $16 to 
$16.75. No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29 to $31; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $32 
to $34. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $19.50 to $20.75; box 
bark strips, $10.25 to $12.50. No. 2 6-inch dressed, $28.50 
to $29.50; No. 8-inch, dressed, $30.75 to $32.25; No. 2, 
10-inch dressed, $31.50; No. 2, 12-inch, dressed, $34 to 
$35.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $40 to $40.50; No. 2, 

50. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $28.50; No. 2, $26 to 

$2 , ; $ 5 to $15.75. No. 1, 
3-inch ceiling, $17 to $18; No. 2, $15.50 to $16.75; No. 3, 
’ 7/16-inch ceiling, 

No. 3, $14.50 to 
; 16-inch partition, 
$27.50 to $29.50; No. 2, $26.50 t 0; No. 3, $22 to $22.50. 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $23.50 to $24. Six-inch 
roofers, $16 to $17; 8-inch, $16.50 to $18; 10-inch, $18 to 
$19; 12-inch, $18.50; factory flooring, $17.50 to $18.50; 





















lath, $3; framing, $17 to $18; 6/4x8 box, $18; log run 
eypress, $19 to $20.50. 

New York.—A fair demand is reported but retailers are 
not showing much interest. Prices are unchanged and 
while orders for certain lots are more plentiful than the 
last week supplies are offered freely enough to prevent 
any material change in the price situation. 

ee 

Buffalo, N. Y.-The market has shown no change of 
late, although it holds firm. The increased firmness in 
longleaf stock is expected to have a stimulating effect 
soon, but there is little retail buying just now, owing to 
the bad weather. Stocks have been considerably depleted 
in this section and an improvement in demand is likely 
to start soon. Dealers say the bottom seems to have been 
reached and advances are expected. 





Boston, Mass.—Roofers are about the only variety of 
North Carolina pine firm as to price and in fairly good 
demand. For 6-inch no one is shading $19, and $20 is 
the bottom price for 8-inch roofers. Otherwise this sort 
of pine is suffering from lack of animation. Manufac- 
turers’ views of how business ought to be done and 
actual buyers’ Gpinions of what they are going to do 
vary. This makes price quotations confusing. Partition, 
for instance, is selling from $30.50 to $32, but little is 
doing because the Arkansas article is getting the lion’s 
share of the business at $3 to $4 less price. Rough edge 
is faring a bit better For 4/4 under 12-inch $30.50 to 


$32 is asked. 





Baltimore, Md.—-The North Carolina pine situation has 
become somewhat steadier during the last few days be- 
cause of a second cold wave, together with the first real 
snow of the winter, which has had a tendency to stiffen 
prices, and there is more firmness to edge box quotations 
than has been noted in the last few weeks. Liberal 
arrivals, combined with a halting demand, served to 
cause a recession in values, sales as low as $14.50 a 
thousand feet having been reported in this market. This 
is merely a local development and does not apply to the 
North Carolina pine trade generally; neither are the 
other classifications affected. The market for other stocks 
appears to hold well. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.— The yellow pine market is somewhat better 
and firmer than it has been, the trade standing for the 
increase of 50 cents to $1 above the January quotations. 
The local yard trade and country yard trade have not 
begun to buy the way they should, but the cold weather 
conditions of the last few days have somewhat retarded 
activities that might otherwise prevail. Wholesalers say 
that as soon as milder weather comes they expect yard 
trade to pick up materially and good business is expected. 
Generally speaking, a hopeful outlook is noticed. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The cold weather and snow, the 
first of the winter, have caused an appreciable slowing 
down in demand for southern pine the last week. All 
dealers here report some falling off, but none has noted 
sufficient decrease to cause any pushing for business. 
Mills are holding their prices very firm; in fact, the 
tendency has been toward additional strength. Mill stocks 
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still are badly broken and orders have to be carefully 
picked over before they can be accepted. The result is 
that many are being turned back. Dimension is especially 
scarce just now. The snow, however, has affected only 
the yard stock market. Inquiry for timbers ana ror rall- 
way material of all kinds continues brisk and some large 
orders are being placed, the biggest of the last week being 
an order from the Kansas City Southern for a million 
feet, Which is understood to have been landed by Kansas 
City manufacturers. Within the last couple of weeks 
the Santa Fe has bought half a million southern pine ties 
and these roads all are out with inquiries which promise 
to develop into orders in the immediate future: Rock 
Island, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Frisco, and Colorado 
Southern. The export trade continues to show activity 
and the outlook both for railroad and export is better 
than it has been in several months. The yard stock 
demand from east of the Mississippi continues to be one 
of the biggest features in the market here. Buyers in 
the East are still taking considerable stocks for transit 
cars. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The yellow pine situation shows gradual 
improvement. Line yards are coming into the market a 
little more freely than a few weeks ago and this, too, 
in spite of severe weather. Mills report that stocks are 
broken, especially in boards and dimensions. This has 
stiffened prices. Railroads have been buying for spring 
delivery and are sending in more inquiries for car and 
bridge material. 





New Orleans, La.—Takings of yard stock show a steady 
increase and it is currently reported and well agreed that 
better prices are being realized, by reason of well-main- 
tained advances on active items. On many items it is 
conceded that prices continue weak and fluctuating more 
or less. East of the river it appears that millstocks are 
badly broken. Some fair sales of car sills and other rail- 
road materials are reported. The export market contin- 
ues unsatisfactory, demand being rated sub-normal, 
though one or two of the Gulf ports report a heavy move- 
ment for the last fortnight. 


New York.—Little if any improvement is reported in 
the demand for longleaf pine sizes and wholesalers are 
getting rather discouraged over prospects. Usually at 
this time of year some large contracts are placed for 
heavy dock, pier and mill construction work. This is 
lacking and demand for the regular yard stock from 
retailers is on a desultory basis. Competition is keen for 
whatever business is placed and the margin of profit is 
low. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market shows more firmness and 
prices have been advanced some during the last week or 
two. Dealers report that mills show less willingness to 
dispose of lumber at low prices than heretofore. Certain 
grades are said to have had an advance of $1.50 a thou- 
sand within the last six weeks. Salesmen who have been 
calling on the trade here during the last two weeks say 
that they have found business much better than they 
expected and secured a fair number of orders. 


Boston, Mass..—None of the dealers have made the rash 
experiment of marking up prices, and the buyers seem 
as dominated by caution as ever when they come to the 
point of making a bid. Those who know how can buy as 
low as at any other time in the recent past. It is said 
that A rift, sap, 1/4, has been offered within a day or two 
at $89.50, and C rift can be had any time for $32. Par- 
tition has been offered at less than $27.50, but it is well 
to make sure the thickness is really % and not 11/16, 
and to ascertain if the lengths are up to average. No. 2 
common yellow pine is actually showing a little increased 
strength. It is possible to get $19 to $19.50 for 6-inch 
and $1 more for 8-inch Probably the reason the market 
has not responded more generally to the bullish influence 
is found in the efforts of some of the southern manufac- 
turers to sel] their stocks quickly 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—-Improvement in the yellow pine sit- 
uation continues in demand and prices. There has been 
an advance of at least 50 cents on most items and some 
items are looked to improve in price to a greater extent 
in the near future. Yards are not heavily stocked. Con- 
sumption is good and improving and yards will have to 
keep on buying. Wholesalers report a satisfactory busi- 
ness in bookings for immediate delivery and are turning 
down offers for future delivery, knowing that the price 
is going up 


Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine situation is not with- 
out its encouraging features, one of these being the com- 
paratively large number of orders that have come out of 
late. Some of these orders run into big sums of money, 
and they serve to give the local end of the business a 
snap that comes at a good time. Among these big orders 
are the contract to furnish the lumber for the new base- 
ball stand and that to supply the stocks needed for the 
State Normal School building. The lumber for the base- 
ball stand must be furnished within thirty days, so that 
there is no time to send to the mills for stocks, and only 
those yards that carry the assortments suitable for such 
work were in at the bidding. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—In many items the yellow pine lists 
show a change that is varying from 25 cents to 50 cents 
better than two weeks ago and the general feeling among 
southern mills is reported from Pittsburgh to be more 
confident of improved spring demand than for some time. 
In fact there has been a fair run of business for this 
season of the year with severe weather interfering with 
shipments and in some cases with production. Yards 
have not stocked up much in Pittsburgh, but are admit- 
ting that they will have to soon. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Steady improvement of call for yard 
stock is reported, the business consisting as heretofore 
largely of mixed car orders. Demand for factory stock 
improves more gradually and is still rated rather quiet. 
Prices are steady as usual, with no changes noted. Cars 
are abundant, mill assortments in good shape and ship- 
ments go forward promptly. 


Chicago.—Cypress is still holding steady and dealers 
say they are getting an increased number of inquiries, 
but not of the volume that should prevail at this time 
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of year; neither do the inquiries compare with the 
corresponding period last year. Prospects, however, for 
cypress trade are good and the situation has reached a 
point where there are now but few bargains being offered 
and the making of concessions has diminished con- 


siderably. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Fewer low prices are in evidence in 
the cypress market than there were two weeks ago. For 
a time there was some tendency on the part of the 
smaller manufacturers to look for business and while 
the larger concerns held firm it was possible to find some 
who were willing to cut to get the business. Prices now, 
however, appear to be on a more settled basis and the 


market is plainly stiffer. Demand is unexpectedly good 


among retail yards, but there is little speculative buying. 
The eastern factories have not opened up much with their 
orders, but the mills are getting enough business to sat- 
isfy them at present without the big factory business, 
and they feel certain that that will come in due time. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The volume of cypress business is sea- 
sonable. Orders from retailers are coming in especially 
well. Demand from factories, however, is a little slow, 
but the general opinion is that orders from this branch 
of the business will soon begin to come in freely. Prices 
are steady. Reports from the mills show a good demand 
for mixed car lots, with heavier buying imminent 





New York.—Cypress trade continues unchanged. There 
is a better inquiry from the small woodworking plants but 
business from this source is lacking because of the con- 
tinued dullness in the building situation. Dry yard 
stocks are not plentiful and business is mostly for small 
lots on which shipments are wanted immediately. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—‘Trade in cypress has been about on the 
average basis for the season and prices have not shown 
any particular change. They are not, however, as strong 
as during the first part of last year. With improvement 
in other woods a change for the better is expected. Yard 
stocks are in good assortment. 

Boston, Mass.—Discouraging reports are made by the 
cypress dealers. Orders are hard to find, and buyers 
are so confident of the sellers’ disposition to make price 
concessions that it is hard to obtain the figures generally 
quoted. Cypress Is and 2s, 1-inch, are offered at $45 
to $46; 1% and 1%-inch, $47.50 to $49; 2-inch, $50.76 to 
$52.25; 83-inch, $59 to $61. No. 1 shop is quoted at $28.50 


wee 


to $29.50 for l-inch, $36 to $37 for 1% and 14-inch, $38.75 
to $39.75 for 2-inch. 





Baltimore, Md.—-The cypress trade has been decidedly 
uneventful during the last week. With the arrival of 
cold weather and snow building has come to a stop, and 
the demands of the builders have been deferred, so that 
a pronounced measure of quiet prevailed. With this ex- 
ception the situation is unchanged. Prices are about the 
same, quotations being low in consequence of the some- 
what restricted requirements. The yards are adhering 
to their policy to place orders only as the lumber is 
called for, and cypress is not used in construction work 
as extensively as it was years ago, low-priced hardwoods 
being formidable competitors. Lath and other building 
supplies are to be had in adequate quantities, and there 
is no pressure even in this direction. Inquiry is likely 
to continue indifferent, in so far as the builders are con- 
cerned, until the weather shall become steadier. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a good tone to the cypress 
situation and much buying is reported. It is a little too 
early for general buying of yard stocks, but inquiry for 
this class of material is heavy, indicating early purchas- 
ing. Prices remain unchanged. 








Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress trade in central Ohio terri- 
tory is increasing to a small extent and prices are steady 
for all grades. They are still low and there is no imme- 
diate signs of an advance. Dry stocks are somewhat 
plentiful. Eastern orders are still the best and there is 
a good demand from rural sections. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The demand for shingles continues fair at 
prices slightly higher than those last quoted. Clears are 
bringing $3.07 and stars $2.64 to $2.68, Chicago basis. 
White cedars are in fairly steady request. Trade is not 
heavy as vet, but is improving right along. Lath are 
in good demand, with prices firmly held. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—The market is holding steady and 
giving some evidence of strength, although sales are still 
somewhat light. Few transactions of large volume have 
been made, but the total of small deals is by no means 
to be despised. Transit lines are small and the greater 
part of the sales are made for later shipment. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The shingle demand is larger than it 
has been for some time. Prices are steady and range at 
$1.65 to $1.75 for stars. There is a good deal of mixed 
car business going out. The tendency of shingles is 
reported by manufacturers and dealers as distinctly up- 
wards. Shingle log prices are unchanged and firm. 





Seattle, Wash.—The shingle situation has not changed 
from last week. Quotations on stars at $1.65 and clears 
$1.90 to $1.95 are maintained in consequence of the 
scarcity of cedar logs, and production and demand are 
about equal. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles is 
light, but fortunately for the market the milling activity is 
proportionately slack, so the two balance and the price 
remains where it has been for several weeks. About 40 
percent of the shingle mills are down now and the light 
demand is taking care of the output of those which are 
running fairly well. Demand in Iowa is not so strong as 
might be hoped and Iowa is a big factor in the Kansas 
City shingle market. Demand in the South is satisfac- 
tory. Few cars of shingles are being put in transit now 
and the stocks everywhere are low. Verfections are prac- 
tically out of market. The price quoted on extra stars 
is $1.60 and $1.65 and on extra clears $1.90 and $1.95. 
No. 2° western pine tath are almost impossible to. get 
and the price of Nos, 1 and 2 has advanced the last 


week to the highest point it has reached in two years. 
Cypress lath are in somewhat better supply, but are firm 
in price. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles and lath continues 
to move well with lath having a bit the better business 
and straight cars not accepted by some of the mills on 
account of depleted stocks. Miil stocks all round are 
below normal volume. Prices are well held and a 10-cent 
advance on lath is reported by some operators. 

Boston, Mass.—There have been frequent stories re- 
cently of the sale of 15-inch lath to large retailers at 
$4 flat. Although most of the wholesalers admit that 
business is not brisk, they insist that $4.25 can be ob- 
tained usually, and say they are puzzled how their com- 
petitors can shade the price more than 10 cents. It is 
claimed the quality of the goods must be off. Similar 
stories are told of 1% inch. It is said sales have been 
made as low as $3.70, while other well-posted people 
call $3.75 bedrock. There is little if any change in the 
shingle situation. Demand is moderate for the time of 
year and the range of prices as wide as at any other 
time for the last two months. For the standard white 
cedar extras $3.65 is usually wanted, though sales at a 
little less are reported. Some brands a shade under 
standard are selling down to $3.50 and good clears are 
obtainable at $3.15. Some dealers are getting $3 even 
for good second clears, but most of the business is done 
at $2.75 to $2.90, although some inferior goods are sold 
at $2.60. Red cedars from Vancouver are bringing $3.65 
to $3.75, and there are persistent rumors that prices are 
liable to advance. For pine and spruce clapboards the 
demand is as limited as the supply, and prices are firm. 
Pine extras are bringing $55, clears $50, and second 
clears $48. Spruce extras are bringing $52 to $54, and 
clears $50 to $52. Good red cedars are worth $17.50. 
Good 2-inch furring is still $22.50 to $23. 








Buffalo, N. Y.—The market for shingles is quiet, but 
strong, an advance of about 5 cents having occurred dur- 
ing the last week. Little buying is being done at present 
by retailers, owing to the bad weather. Stocks here are 
ample for the winter, but not in such excessive volume 
that dealers feel disposed to cut prices much. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Buying has not been as active 
during the last week as a few weeks previous. Prices are 
unchanged from a few weeks ago and advices from the 
Coast are to the effect that there is not likely to be any 
further advances right away. Dealers are not placing 
orders at the mills as frequently as before. The con- 
templated strike at the mills is causing considerable 
speculation in the market. If it is inaugurated in the 
spring prices are expected to advance generally. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is as yet no demand for 
shingles and the expected advance in prices has as yet 
not materialized, but according to wholesalers is bound 
to come. Coast operators are becoming active and are 
making offerings for immediate acceptance only. They 
are after business but do not care to book too far ahead, 
expecting a rising market. 


Columbus, Ohio.—More stir is reported in the shingle 
market in this territory. Dealers are looking around for 
stocks, spring building having loomed encouragingly. 
Stocks are considerably broken and higher prices are be- 
ing quoted. The lath trade is quiet but there is some 
movement of stocks at about the usual figures for this 
time of year 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—When the demand for staves was good, as in 
past years, manufacturers could include in their sales 
besides the price, terms compelling purchasers to go to 
shipping points, inspect and pay for stock, or agree to 
pay sight draft with bill of lading attached before cars 
could arrive. The present glutted condition of the market 
has removed all this and sellers are anxious to accept 
buyers’ terms of thirty days or 1 percent off for ten 
days. Poor demand for oil. barrels and tierces continues 
and many stave men are unable to understand the cause 

when barrels that sold two months ago for $1.25 to 
$1.85 are seeking buyers at $1 to $1.10,. with poor pros- 
pects for any better prices before the June run of hogs. 
Some jealousy exists among coopers in different states 
on account of competition for trade they formerly con- 
sidered their own. Circled oil heading is now down to 
cost and may sell lower by manufacturers being com- 
pelled to realize on it. Whisky and beer staves are hard 
to place at lower prices. Slack staves show a slight 
change. Arkansas and Missouri gum flour staves are 
steady delivered at Ohio and Michigan points. The de- 
mand is good for ash butter tub hoops and square ash 
heading. Coiled elm hoops are plentiful and prices are 
lower. Flour heading is likely to rule easier on account 
of the improved hauling in northern states, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 


No. 1, 2814-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


oe Se errr rere aoe ese eee 8.50 
No, 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

Cae | AS AE aa a ee ere ene 8.50 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... Nominal] 5.50 
No, 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

RO OE NO enicc saan e alias omaaion' te Sap throes 07% 


No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

No demand 

No demand 
om 









Fh erent WN BIO ON so iin isince seuss 25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 8.00 
Halt barrel staves, Gimi, Der Meo... cce es cecs 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set....... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M...... ceo Oe to 6.00 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M...... ... None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch...... 30 to 85 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... .60 
Ten-round Hoop barrels... ..ccccccccscere 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.................. .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrels, per M........ .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... .45 
PRMIE ECOL COON onic cas oles bie wlewieie dee eiace'e 37 to .388 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.............- 4.75) 
White oak, oi] staves, per Mw. sc cc ccecces 30.00 to 30.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M............... <1 See to 28.00 
IIE soa oe ekg feigcae nb borate 606 678 6cbke dee No demand 
Re I CTI 6 5-0-4. 6.4 6 01055 0:0 ele Sra eek siece 12.00 to 13.00 
Oe TO Te PL ee ee 1.00 to 1.12 
Ore WEFT 5. oc Seki ees KTS Heer eee 90 to -95 
POT eS COM 6 6.45. 40.4 056-0 ds cence eens _ -8214 to .85 
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LOGGERS! 











This is the season of un- 
certainty and high costs in 
logging operations: parti- 
cularly for the logger who 
relies on animals to do his 


skidding. 


—What would you not 
give to know that nothing 
but a destructive flood 
could shut down your 
woods operation P 


Hundreds of others have 
secured that certainty—as 
you may also—with 


CLYDE 
LOGGING 
MACHINERY 


Their CLYDE RE- 
HAUL SKIDDERS bring | 
in the logs where animals 
could never keep their 
footing and so their 
McGIFFERT LOADERS 
are kept busy all the time, 
while the Other Fellow has 
a hundred teams eating 
their heads off in his 
stables. 


Let us take you into the 
woods of a CLYDE logger and 


show you! 


CLYDE IRON WORKS 
Head Office & Factory: DULUTH, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


414-416 Carondelet St. NEW ORLEANS 
591 Germania Bank Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
343 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
18th and Upshur St.. PORTLAND, ORE. 
522 First Ave. S., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Here’s Big Money 
For Dealers Selling Silos 


If you are one of those dealers who have balked at selling silos because of having to tie yourself up to buy a 
certain number of silos every year with the possibility of having a good portion of your capital non-productive—or 
if you have been handling some of the advertised silos on small margin, you will surely welcome the good news 
presented herewith. A clean cut, fair and square business proposition that puts the big end of the profits just where 
they should be—in the pocket of the man who creates the business—you Mr. Dealer. This is the real object of 


Peerless 
Equipment 


We realize that to come before you with the strong statements made above 
that we must have merit behind our talk. Read then what a prominent silo sales- 
man who in a few months sold singly 135 silos of another 
make, said upon looking over our equipment—‘‘7 have 
traveled and inspected a good many silo equip- 
ments, but you have them all beat.’’ Similar expres- 
sions have come to us from nearly everybody who has 
examined our equipment and it is because of the extreme 
simplicity and ease of construction with Peerless equipment 
that you will find your hard-headed, practical farmer friends 
sitting up and taking notice of this brand new idea in 
silo equipment once you show it to them. 


Its Many Advantages Need 
No Microscope to Distinguish 


To all dealers we say unreservedly the Peerless equip- 
ment offers you many features that your competitors never 
dreamed of. For instance—look at these twin hoops that 
equalize the strain evenly all around. Did you ever see 
anything so effective? And then look closely at our new 
system of anchoring. But these are only a few of the 
advantages Peerless equipment offers. 
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Write for large wall hanger of the most unique office ever built. 


It’s the sign of Peerless equipment and will help you sell silos. 1» — EE @ 
24 
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Here’s Your Opportunity to e Gb P= 


Get Into the Silo Business Right. —— = 5 
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Never before have you been offered equipment like the Peerless on any 
such terms as we offer you. We furnish everything but the staves such as 


doors, hoops, lugs, anchors, etc., and you buy your staves direct from your as . a 
lumber manufacturer or dealer and save excessive freight charges by having them shipped 23 


either in straight carload lots or mixed with other stock. ‘This is coming to be the recognized 














method of handling the silo business and the dealer who gets our line of equipment is going Compare these lugs with the 
to be hard to catch. Sell one silo with Peerless equipment in your community and your old fashioned kind. 
success 1s assured. Our New System of 


Why You Should Handle Peerless Silo Equipment. ela 


Above we have shown you a few of the advantages presented the dealer who buys his staves and equipment separately, but lack of space has 


prevented us going into details. As to our Peerless equipment, however, we can assure you it is constructed strictly on the most scientific 
principles by engineers of long experience and is doing in active service all we claim for it. But we go even further in our relations with our dealers. We help you 
make business by maintaining an advertising and selling department which equips you free with catalogs, booklets, advertising cuts and even ready prepared advertising 
copy for use in your local papers, With such service and the close advice of our owu salaried experts, we know what you can do with Peerless equipment. Tell us today 
you want full particulars, terms, catalogs, etc. To fully appreciate the many advantages of Peerless equipment, which are all described in detail in our catalog, you should 
send for a copy at once—it’s free. 


Peerless Silo Supply Co., (Inc.) Racine, Wis.,U.S.A. 
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